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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

\ctually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 


to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 
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Producing 84,000 Cut. Dalgs 
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characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 


not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 


your loaf the best in your market. 
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= SAVE ON INVENTORIES. Fewer items to order, 
handle, and store. Alj your basic ingredients are 

r] combined in one. 
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SAVE ON COST CONTROL. No need to watch 4 SAVE ON WASTE. .. eliminate wasteful errors 
daily price fluctuations on separate ingredients; you and normal loss in scaling and combining ingredi- 
g ' get them ready-mixed at a single known cost. é ents; get more uniform quality in your finished goods. 


These various savings add up to real 







economy. Why not let Pillsbury Prepared Mixes oe? oe © 
help you hold down your operating costs? ° o8 ee 
_ 
ee 
@ 4 KO 
fillsbury Prepared Mixes fx, 
oo aces \E 
pe "Reliabilly % 
© SWEET DOH MIXES—Special, Redi-Raise, Rollex © CAKE MIXES—Chocolate, & 
Lemon Gold, Spice, White @® CAKE DONUT MIXES— Doh Lut, Gold-N-Doh, Qualitex “fe 
@ PO-TA-DOH RAISED DONUT MIX -@ SUGARKOTE ®S0, 
- 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. « General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AMINATION ALL THE WAY— 


With 
~ HAMMON BAGS 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. / 
General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 4 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
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Representatives in the 
Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
BLUEFIELD, VA. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LIGONIER, PA. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
COLUMBUS, O. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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— RUGGED AND 


DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 
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FLOUR 


THEAZWILLIS NORTON. COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





years of quality leadership. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


As old-fashioned in top quality 














as it is modern in bakeshop per- 
formance, POLAR BEAR flour 
has a heritage of nearly fifty 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 











The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 
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The topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- . 
other way also .. . every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 


LOUR MILLING (0. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 





Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


































































PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 




































Selected 


MILLING © 


WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of allsmajor wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vatet capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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Exceptional | 
Storage Yacilites | 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity. 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


&,000,000 Bud. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery _ 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour: mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS — 








“Golden Loaf” t='s0xr 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














he 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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RACLUSIVERY 


‘The entire organization 
of COMMANDER- 








- LARABEE MILLING 





COMPANY, with its 
great Family of Mills, 
is devoted exclusively to 
service of the baking 
industry. It offers a 

_ wide choice of “Bakers 
Flours” for every 
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SOUTHWEST HARD 
WHEAT FLOURS 
LARABEE’S BEST 









LARABEE'S WHOLE WHEAT 
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“SPECIAL PURPOSE" 
SOFT FLOURS 


LITTLE PRINCESS 


CLINTON PRIDE 
GOLDEN VALLEY 


baking need. 









Cc. M, HARDENBERGH | 
i PRESIDENT j 






All COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are 
milled by ‘“‘the men who know”—special- 
ists in ‘“Bakers Flours” Exclusively. Each 
of these flours is milled to its own estab- 
lished standards of controlled strength and 
baking characteristics, assuring the same 
uniformly fine baking performance 
throughout the year. There’s a COM- 
MANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for 
your every baking need. 





mander-Larabee Milling Company 





General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, Minneapolis 














THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 












"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRE City 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA SPOKANE « e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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‘CHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wailtsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "FFAo | 





GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 

















©. c. FARRINGTON, Mgr. G Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Sraconn” 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Milla located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


we Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
rt Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS" 


ST. Louis, 
CABLE pA many | 


OUR 99th YEAR 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
and Manager 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


MILLS CO. % 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000.Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY «© BAKERS *- CRACKERS ¢« CAKE 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. CONSOLID: IDATED FLOUR M MILLS C0. 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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i A splendid new crop of hard winter wheat 
is now moving to market. And Page Mills 
at Topeka are located at a railroad cen- 
ter that permits us to choose the very best 
of this harvest from four major states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. That’s quality insurance. ua 
MB EN 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 









4 y, at 4 





























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. lion 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. lion 

















been 
vent 
OPERATING ae 
Members of the following Exchanges: fr 
Chicago Board of Trade tte st 
Kansas City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: chine 
Minneapolis Grain Exchang: . nilli 
New 1 Sesh Pustinee Hedhanse Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. aan than 
wi peg Grain Exchange Kansas 
Duluth Board of Trade * — forec 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange — Sa lion 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas pects 


New York Cotton Ex 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 


the Milling Industry 


Pr | 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


belie 
for 
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500 Million Bu. Wheat Exports Seen 





European Wheat 
Forecast Near 
Prewar Average 


LONDON—It is now possible, 
from official announcements and 
other sources, to obtain some idea of 
the makeup of the estimated Euro- 
pean harvest of 1,404 million bushels 
of wheat, a figure which exceeds the 
1947 outturn by 474 million bushels. 
If expectations are realized the yield 
will compare favorably with the pre- 
wer average of 1,624 million bushels. 
‘he wheat harvest in the U.K. is 
ected to be in the region of 96 
lion bushels, and experts consid- 
d that the crops at the beginning 
July looked as well as they did 
the same time in 1943 when the 
vest was a record. However, sun- 
ne and dry weather are urgently 
ceded if present appearances are to 
be matched by good yields. 

‘armers fear that a continuance of 
the wet weather will lead to mildew, 
bight and other troubles associated 
with a sunless summer. Generally 
speaking, conditions this year have 
been good throughout the whole of 
Europe but most western countries 
speak of the need for sunshine and 
warmth. 

france expects to harvest 272 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and 22 mil- 
lion bushels rye. The weather has 
been cold and wet, and only the ad- 
vent of sunshine will enable full ex- 
pectations to be realized. 

The German wheat crop, suffering 
from a lack of fertilizers and ma- 
chinery will be in the region of 144 
million bushels, a figure rather less 
than prewar average yield. Italian 
forecasts are maintained at 248 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Spanish pros- 
pects are excellent in the south, but 


4 2232 
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optimism is more restrained in the 
northern part of the country. 

The remainder of Europe may 
expected to provide 516 million bu- 
shels wheat, thus making the total ex- 
pectation of 1,404 million bushels. 

Favorable reports continue to be 
received from Russia, and the crop 
in the southern region, where grow- 
ing conditions have been ideal, is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high. 





FORECAST CONSIDERED TOO 


HIGH BY TRADE OBSERVERS 


Millers National Federation Takes More Conservative 
View of Program, Looks to Wheat, Flour 
Exports of 380 Million Bushels 





Purchase Agreements Provided 
in Wheat Loan Amendment 


WASHINGTON—The amendment 
to the 1948 wheat loan program now 
waiting official approval will provide 
for purchase agreements between 
producers and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The issuance of this amend- 
ment is expected shortly. 


This provision in the 1948 loan 
agreement differs in two major re- 
spects from that of the 1947 program. 

The purchase feature is primarily 
an option given the producer to 
tender a fixed amount of wheat to 
CCC at a later date. It preserves all 
the features of the loan agreement, 
but eliminates the loan application 
procedure and interest charges which 
accumulate under the loan. In the 
1947 program these options to the 
producer were available upon the 
payment of $1.50 by the producer 
with no stipulation as to the quantity 
of wheat which might be tendered to 
CCC. However, it was understood 
that the producer could not tender a 
greater quantity of wheat than that 
grown on his own farm. 

In the 1948 loan program, the pro- 
ducer must specify the maximum 
amount of wheat he may tender to 
CCC, not to exceed the production 
of his own farm. Charges for the op- 


tion will be %¢ bu., which brings this 
plan into conformity with warehouse 
loan procedure. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials say that the higher fee is in 
no sense a hardship to the producer. 
Tenders under the purchase program 
have been estimated at approximate- 
ly the same size as wheat put under 
loan. 

It is expected that in 1948 the av- 
erage wheat loan or purchase option 
will be approximately 1,000-1,200 
bu., making the cost of the option 
between $5@6. Inasmuch as there 
are no interest charges on these op- 
tions, and since they contain all the 
features of the loan program, USDA 
officials say that this charge could 
not be deemed unfair. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRIZE FOR FLOUR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Stating that 
Oklahoma wants to produce “not 
only the most but the best,” Ralph 
Hemphill, manager of the Oklahoma 
State Fair, has announced the fair 
will give a $25 grand prize for the 
best flour made out of the three best 
samples of wheat exhibited during 
the annual exposition in September. 








End of World Grain Allocations 
Studied in View of Larger Crops 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Following the re- 
port of another fabulous outturn of 
bread and coarse grains in this coun- 
try, top food officials of the govern- 
ment have started to review the in- 
ternational cereal allocation program 
to determine if it can be eliminated. 

On the supply side alone, except 
for uncertain prospects in Canada, of- 
ficials say it is clear that the inter- 
national allocation system for cereal 
grains can be discarded. 

Two factors which will have to be 
considered before the world allocation 
control can be dropped are the world 
demand for grain and the internal 
transportation situation in this 
country. 

On the demand side officials now 
believe that the U.S. export program 
for the coming year may easily be 
as large as that of the year just end- 
ed. This would indicate an export 


movement of approximately 450 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat or flour, to 
which must be added a substantial 
corn movement. Western European 
nations, it is said, will take as much 
as 5 million tons of corn if it is 
available and can be exported. 

(Although government officials 
forecast total wheat and wheat flour 
exports of 500 million bushels in the 
1948-49 crop year, the figure is 
pared to 450 million bushels here 
to be on the conservative side. 
See the story on this page concern- 
ing the prediction of government of- 
ficials and the export outlook as 
viewed by the Millers National Fed- 
eration.) 

Secondary influences on the prob- 
lem af abandoning world grain allo- 
cations are the size of the Canadian 
crop and the attitude of Argentina 
in regard to grain prices. Any decline 
in the Canadian wheat crop would 
have to be met from U.S. supplies 
it is indicated. 

Should Argentina decide to bring 
its grain prices into line with the U.S. 
price it is likely that Argentina will 


be a large supplier of corn to the 
western European Economic Cooper- 
ative Administration nations since it 
is the purpose of ECA to stimulate 
trading between all nations and not 
merely to promote a two-way flow 
between the U.S. and western Eu- 
rope. 

If, however, world conditions are 
such that the major burden for grain 
supplies is to fall on the U.S., then 
it seems probable that despite boun- 
tiful supplies at home it may be 
necessary to continue world grain al- 
locations to insure an orderly flow to 
export. 

For example, if the U.S. is to un- 
dertake to move 450 million bushels 
of wheat and 5 million tons of corn 
the strain on the internal transporta- 
tion system and port facilities is 
apt to be greater than the rail and 
port equipment can bear. It is seen 
that only by the most careful use of 
these facilities can anything like this 
export prospect be achieved. 

Aside from these possible mechani- 
cal impediments to an export move- 

(Continued on page 36) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials predict 
that total wheat and wheat flour 
shipments from this country to all 
areas in the 1948-49 crop year may 
reach 500 million bushels, but express 
doubt that corn exports will reach 
5 million tons. Their interpretation 
is based on the belief that the west- 
ern European nations and occupied 
Germany will prefer bread grains in- 
stead of coarse grains and that they 
will conduct their feeding operations 
out of indigenous grain production. 

Trade sources believe this produc- 
tion is too high for wheat and flour. 
First, they contend that western Eu- 
rope, on the basis of improved do- 
mestic supplies, will not need addi- 
tional supplies over last year’s export 
to maintain adequate cereal diets. 
Second, they say that Latin Ameri- 
can coarse grain prices will seek the 
U.S. level, thereby reducing the de- 
mand from U.S. surplus. 

A more consérvative view of grain 
and flour exports for the 1948-49 crop 
year is taken by the Millers Nation- 
al Federation bulletin, Milling Around 
in Washington, although this fore- 
cast admits that Economic Cooper- 
ative Administration policy probably 
will be to export grain and flour 
shipments to the maximum extent 
practicable. 


Reviews Prospects 


The MNF outlook follows: ‘“Gov- 
ernment officials are estimating that 
the U.S. during crop year 1948-49 
will export approximately from 480 
to 500 million bushels of all grains, 
of which ECA countries will receive 
about 350 million bushels. 

“Wheat and flour in the form of 
wheat equivalent to be exported dur- 
ing the current year will be in the 
neighborhood of 380 million bushels, 
with the possibility that this figure 
may be increased to 400 million bush- 
els, to all countries. In addition, 100 
million bushels of other grains are 
to be shipped. 

“During the past crop year, 1947- 
48, it is estimated that a total of 
480 million bushels of wheat and 
flour in the form of wheat equivalent, 
were exported from the U.S., plus 
100 million bushels of other grains 
for over-all total of 580 million 
bushels. 

“Of the total wheat shipped in the 
1947-48 crop year 308 million bush- 
els were whole grain and 172 mil- 
lion bushels (about 75 million sacks) 
were wheat equivalent in form of 
flour. The proportion of flour ex- 
ports to wheat exported was there- 
fore slightly over 35% of the total 
shipments. 

“Assuming that the 1947-48 per- 
centage relationship of flour to the 
total will prevail, the industry could 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Wheat Forecast Hiked 49,326,000 Bu. 
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USDA PREDICTS RECORD CORN 
OUTPUT OF 3,328,862,000 BU. 


Total Wheat Crop Placed at 1,241,751,000 Bu., With Winter 
Wheat Forecast Higher and Spring Wheat 
Lower Than June Figure 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 9 forecast 
this years wheat crop at 1,241,751,000 
bu. and the corn crop at 3,328,862,000 
bu. This is the first government 
estimate this year of corn, and if 
outturn reaches the predicted figure 
a new record will be set. 

The winter wheat estimate was re- 
vised upward from the _ previous 
month’s estimate, but the new spring 
wheat forecast is lower. 

The total wheat figure is an in- 
crease of 49,326,000 bu. from 1,192,- 
425,000 forecast a month ago. It com- 
pares with last year’s record of 
1,364,919,000 and with the 10-year 
(1937-46) average of 942,623,000. 

The estimate for corn compares 
with last year’s very small crop of 
2,400,952,000 bu., the record of 3,287,- 
927,000 in 1946 and the 10-year aver- 
age of 2,813,529,000. 


Winter Wheat Estimate Up 


Winter wheat was estimated at 
951,958,000 bu., compared with 877,- 
230,000 a month ago, 1,067,970,000 
last year and 688,606,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

All spring wheat was forecast at 
289,793,000 bu., compared with 315,- 
195,000 a month ago, 296,949,000 last 
year and 254,017,000 for the 10-year 
average. 

Durum wheat was put at 44,354,000 
bu., compared with 43,983,000 last 
year and 34,619,000 for the 10-year 
average. 

Forecasts for other crops compared 
with a month ago, last year and the 
10-year average, respectively, includ- 
ed: 

Oats, 1,425,785,000 bu.; 1,357,210,- 
000 a month ago; 1,215,970,000 last 
year and 1,231,814,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

Barley, 307,070,000; 290,307,000; 
279,182,000 and 298,811,000. 

Rye, 26,671,000; 24,316,000; 25,977,- 
000 and 37,398,000. 

Flaxseed, 43,662,000; 
763,000 and 26,756,000. 


Higher Corn Yield Seen 


The indicated yield per acre of im- 
portant crops compared with last 
year and the 10-year average, respec- 
tively, included: 

Corn, 38.9 bu. per acre; 28.6 last 
year and 31.4 for the 10-year average. 

All wheat, 17.4; 18.4; and 16.1. 

Winter wheat, 18.1; 19.5; and 16.6. 

Durum wheat, 14.0; 15 and 14. 

Other spring wheat, 15.6; 15.3 and 
18.1. 

Oats, 34.8; 31.5 and 32.3. 

Barley, 25.2; 25.5 and 23.7. 

Rye, 12.2; 12.8 and 12.1. 

Flaxseed, 9.7; 9.9 and 9. 

The indicated acreage for harvest, 
the indicated yield per acre, and the 
estimated production, respectively, of 
major crops by states included: 
WHEAT 
964,000 acres, 


blank; 39,- 


Pennsylvania, 22.5 bu. per 


acre and production 21,690,000 bu.; Ohio, 2,- 


1,760, - 


363,000, 26.0 and 61,178,000; Indiana, 





000, 22.5 and 39,600,000; Illinois, 1,650,000, 
22.5 and 37,125,000; Michigan, 1,395,000, 26.5 
and 36,968,000; Misouri, 1,785,000, 20.5 and 
36,592,000; South Dakota, 266,000, 14.0 and 
3,724,000; Nebraska, 3,977,000, 18.0 and 71,- 
586,000; Kansas, 13,072,000, 15.0 and 196,- 
080,000; Oklahoma 6,791,000, 14.5 and 98,- 
470,000; Texas, 5,702,000, 10.0 and 57,020,000; 
Montana, 1,482,000, 23.5 and 34,827,000; Ida- 
ho, 815,000, 24.5 and 19,968,000; Colorado, 
2,428,000, 18.5 and 44,918,000; Washington, 
2,323,000, 32.5 and 75,498,000; Oregon, 766,000, 
31.0 and 23,746,000; California, 685,000, 19.0 
and 13,015,000. 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 


Minnesota, 902,000 acres, 18.0 bu. per acre 
and production 16,236,000 bu.; North Da- 
kota, 6,655,000, 14.0 and 93,170,000; 
Dakota, 3,251,000, 


South 
13.0 and 42,263,000; Mon- 
tana, 3,107,000, 16.0 and 49,712,000; Idaho, 
518,000, 30.0 and 15,540,000; Washington, 
542,000, 23.5 and 12,737,000. 


CORN 


Pennsylvania, 1,420,000 acres for harvest, 
44.5 bu. per acre and production 63,190,000 
bu. Ohio, 3,657,000, 54.0 and 197,478,000; In- 
diana 4,667,000, 54.0 and 252,018,000; Illinois, 
9,044,000, 55.0 and 497,420,000; Michigan, 1,- 


718,000, 35.0 and 60,130,000; Wisconsin, 2,- 
545,000, 45.0 and 114,525,000; Minnesota, 
5.077,000, 47.0 and 238,619,000; Iowa, 10,- 


769,000, 58.0 and 624,602,000; North Dakota, 
1,141,000, 25.0 and 28,525,000; South Dakota, 
3,692,000, 33.0 and 121,836,000; Nebraska, 7,- 
120,000, 32.0 and 227,840,000; Kansas, 2,308,- 
000, 30.0 and 69,240,000; Kentucky, 2,397,000, 
37.0 and 88,689,000; Oklahoma 1,336,000, 22.0 


and 29,392,000; Texas, 2,798,000, 15.5 and 
43,369,000, 
BARLEY 
Minnesota, 1,209,000, 28.0 bu. per acre 


and production 33,852,000 bu.; North Dakota, 
2,638,000, 20.0 and 52,760,000; South Dakota, 
1,475,000, 22.0 and 32,450,000; Nebraska, 
551,000,000, 19.0 and 10,469,000; Montana, 
897,000, 26.0 and 23,322,000; Colorado 623,000, 
22.5 and 14,018,000; Oregon, 408,000, 34.0 and 
13,872,000; California, 1,545,000, 30.0 and 46,- 
350,000. 


OATS 
Pennsylvania, 774,000 acres, 33.0 bu. per 
acre and production 25,542,000 bu.; Ohio, 
1,202,000, 42.0 and 50,484,000; Indiana, 1,350,- 
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000, 41.0 and 55.350,000; Lllinois, 3,811,- 
000, 41.0 and 156,251,000; Michigan 1,439,000, 
38.0 and 54,682,000; Minnesota, 4,809,000, 40.0 
and 192,360,000; Iowa, 6.075,000, 45.0 and 
273,375,000; Missouri, 1,870,000, 24.0 and 
44,928,000; North Dakota, 2,237,000, 29.0 and 
64,873,000; South Dakota, 3,112,000, 31.0 and 
96,472,000; Nebraska, 2,621,000, 28.0 and 73,- 
388,000; Kansas, 1,548,000, 22.0 and 34,056,- 
000; Oklahoma 1,138,000, 18.5 and 20,960,- 
000; Texas, 893,000, 16.5 and 14,734,000. 


RYE 
92,000 acres, 10.5 bu. per acre 
and production 966,000 bu.; North Dakota 
410,444, 12.0 and 4,920,000; South Dakota, 
399,000, 12.0 and 4,788,000; Nebraska, 218,000, 
10.0 and 2,180,000. 


Wisconsin, 


FLAXSEED 
Minnesota, 1,606,000 acres, 11.0 bu. per acre 
and production 17,666,000 bu.; North Dakota, 
1,510,000, 7.0 and 10,570,000; California, 190,- 
000, 21.0 and 3,990,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Parts of Canadian 
Wheat Area Show 
Critical Condition 


TORONTO—tThe fourth of a series 
of crop reports issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics says 
that seeding is now completed in the 
eastern provinces and all crops are 








growing rapidly. In Quebec, grain 
crops are making _ satisfactory 
progress. 

Frequent rains throughout On- 


tario during the past two weeks have 
greatly benefited all grains and good 
yields are indicated. The Ontario 
winter wheat crop is beginning to 
ripen and early-seeded spring grains 
are heading out in several districts. 

Crop prospects are generally fair 
in Manitoba, parts of Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta. Elsewhere in 
the prairie provinces conditions are 
critical, due to lack of moisture. Win- 
ter wheat in British Columbia is 
headed out in all districts but spring 
wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed will 
be below average. 


High Temperatures 
Damage Crops 
in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS — With temperz- 
tures running over 100 degrees the 
early part of last week, reports indi- 
cate all crops in the Northwest suf- 
fered, according to the Occident Ele- 
vator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. However, the amount of 
permanent damage is hard to esti- 
mate at this time. 


Well farmed, early sown whea 
stood up very well, the Occident re- 
port states, but very late seeded, 
poorly farmed land and crops in th: 
dry districts suffered severely. Esti 
mates in those areas run to loss c 
one half the crop to total failure. 


Harvesting of winter wheat in cen- 
tral Montana will start in 10 day:, 
with a very good crop in sight. Har - 
vest of rye, oats and barley will b» 
quite general in 10 days in the south- 
ern two thirds of North Dakota ani 
Montana, the hot weather forcin: 
these grains to maturity quite ray- 
idly. 

Quite general showers and lower 
temperatures the latter part of the 
week were very beneficial, and unless 
the weather is very unfavorable for 
the next two weeks a fair crop of 
spring bread wheat is in sight, the 
report concludes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


DERBY GRAIN CO. BURNS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS—Fire of 
unknown origin recently destroyed 
the storage elevator of the Derby 
Grain Co. in North Lawrence. Offi- 
cials of the company estimated the 
loss to the building and stored grain 
at $42,000. 








Protein Average Up Thus Far, 
According to S.W. Cereal Chemists 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Higher 
average protein and good baking 
qualities characterize the new crop 
southwestern hard winter wheats 
studied thus far, the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists 1948 Crop Reporting 
Committee said this week, following 
the committee’s third conference at 
Wichita, July 8. 

The report was the most complete 
issued this year, but the committee 
pointed out that only limited informa- 
tion is available as yet from northern 
Kansas and Nebraska. The cereal 
chemists group summarized its cur- 
rent findings as follows: 

The 1948 crop will be much larger 
than previously estimated. The abun- 
dance of desirable wheat from which 
selections can be made, together with 
the significant decrease of unde- 
sirable varieties will definitely re- 
flect an improvement in the over- 
all baking characteristics of south- 
western flours. It was also the 
consensus of the committee that 
wheat blends to meet the bakers’ re- 
quirements can -be developed and 
maintained with no difficulty. 


Protein—The protein content of the 
1948 crop will be higher than in the 
past few years, true particularly 
when compared to the 1947 crop. 
Considerable variation in protein is 
showing up through the southwestern 
wheat area. Some districts show an 
increase of 0.5%, while other dis- 
tricts average 3.0% to 4.0% higher 
than last year. In Texas and Oklaho- 
ma the average protein is around 
12.5%. In the Wichita-Hutchinson 
area, protein content is averaging 
12.75%. In central and north central 
Kansas, the average to date is ap- 
proximately 12.50%. Sufficient protein 
information is not available on 
wheats originating in the northwest 
section of Kansas, but indications are 
the average will be as high, or per- 
haps higher than in other sections of 
the state. A wide protein range is ap- 
parent in all areas. 

Milling Quality—According to ex- 
perimental milling results and the 
findings of a few mills who have 
made commercial test runs of 100% 
new wheat, the new wheats have very 
good milling qualities. Fortunately, 





heavy rainfall which interrupted the 
harvest was followed by hot, dr 
weather. Moisture content of mos 
new wheat is in a range conducive t 
satisfactory wheat storage as well a; 
commercial milling. 

Ash—On samples analyzed to dat 
enough data have been accumulate:! 
to conclude that this will not be 
high ash crop. Established ash stand 
ards can be maintained on flour 
milled from new wheats. 

Color — Characteristic of nev 
wheat, color is quite creamy and ex- 
ceedingly bright. No significant wor': 
has been done thus far to determin: 
the effect of bleach in relation t 
color removal. 

Diastase—Both gassing power an‘ 
maltose values on experimental] 
milled new wheat flours are slight] 
lower than values found on old cro) 
experimentally milled flours. How- 
ever, from limited baking results 
these lower diastatic values are no 
reflected in actual malt requirements 
So far, there seems to be no neces 
sity for increasing malt supplementa- 
tion, either by the mill or the baker. 
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While recording dough curves are in- 


nerently characterized according to 
variety, there is a general tendency in 
all varieties to exhibit longer mixing 
time and a reduction in the rate of 
decline from the peak. 

Loaf Character — Additional and 
more extensive investigation must be 
carried out before detailed baking 
qualities can be summarized. So far, 
there has been no difficulty in ob- 
taining loaf volume. In some cases, 
and perhaps due to greenness of the 
wheat, there has been a little diffi- 
culty in developing what might be 
termed excellent grain and texture. 
Since this condition is- presumably 
due to greenness of the wheat, it 
should no longer be a factor by the 
time new wheat flours reach the 
baker. 

Fermentation—From limited fer- 
mentation studies, this year’s crop 
will probably require as much or 
more fermentation than last year’s 
flour. 

Absorption—While absorption at 
the present time, based on compara- 
ble protein levels, is slightly lower 
then absorption on the tail-end of the 
old crop, it is still 1% higher than 
was found at this time last year. In 
all probability, this would indicate 
higher absorptions can be expected as 
the new crop matures. 

east Food—Distinctive of normal 
ne’ crop flours, more yeast food is 
required. From work done on sponge 
do. zh method of baking, yeast food 
levels range from 5% to .75% on 
individual samples tested. Flour is not 
sensitive to yeast food and has con- 
siderable tolerance in this respect. 

Mixing Time—In the majority of 
samples tested, actual mixing time 
required for optimum dough devel- 
oprnent has exceeded mixing time as 
interpreted from the mixing curves, 
based on last year’s evaluation of 
recording dough mixer curves. 

At the time of this meeting, lim- 
ited information was available from 
the north and northwestern portion 
of Kansas. Sufficient information is 
not yet available from Colorado and 
Nebraska to issue a report at this 
time. 

This is a progress report and should 
be considered as such until the final 
summary of this committee is re- 
leased. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPENCER KELLOGG PLANS 
$3 MILLION EXPANSION 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., vegetable oil refiners of 
Buffalo, have awarded the Crosby 
Construction ‘Co. of Chicago the con- 
tract for the construction of a $3 
million building expansion program 
at Decatur, Il. 

The new construction will include 
a 500-ton per day Blaw-Knox soybean 
solvent extraction unit, a meal stor- 
age building as well as hew soybean 
meal and oil shipping facilities. Con- 
struction work is expected to start in 
the immediate future. 








TOLEDO RECEIVES FIRST 
CAR NEW WHEAT 


TOLEDO—The first car of 1948 
soft red winter wheat reached the 
Toledo market July 6, considerable 
ahead of last year’s first arrival July 
23. The grain was shipped from 
Greenfield, Ohio, to the National Mill- 
ing division of the National Biscuit 
Co. It graded No. 2 red, tough, test- 
ed 59.1 Ib. bu., 14.9% moisture and 
13% damage. 
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Better Feeding Ratios to Result 


From Lower Feed Prices 


If the growing season continues 
favorable, prices of feed grains are 
expected to decline during the next 
few months and to average somewhat 
lower in 1948-49 than in the current 
feeding year. In June, market prices 
of corn held close to the May level, 
while oats, barley and wheat prices 
declined. In late June corn was high- 
er per ton than wheat at midwestern 
markets. Corn probably will continue 
high in relation to wheat this sum- 
mer. Prices of oilseed cakes and meals 
and some of the other by-product 
feeds advanced during June to levels 


more nearly in line with feed grain 
prices. These facts are cited by the 
U.S. BAE in a late June survey of 
the feed situation. 

Livestock-feed price ratios con- 
tinue below average. Lower feed 
prices in 1948-49 would result in 
ratios more favorable to livestock 
producers, since prices of livestock 
products are expected to decline lit- 
tle, if at all, so long as demand re- 
mains high. 

Prospects for 1948 feed crops con- 
tinue generally favorable. The oats 
and barley crops are expected to be 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 
Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


I have surveyed the crops over the 
greater part of Alberta and over parts 
of northern Saskatchewan. 

In a normal year at this date in 
July one would find the wheat crop 
on these prairies waist height in the 
shot blade, with some fields just be- 
ginning to head out. There would be 
little difference between the fields 
in any one district. This year, how- 


SASKATCHEWAN GETS 
NEEDED RAIN 


WINNIPEG—Crop saving rains of 
more than an inch were falling July 
13 from Saskatoon all the way to the 
international border. The rains cov- 
ered the entire dry area in the west- 
ern half of Saskatchewan. 





SR CE RE OE NTT NR OR ERIN EET LORD LEGA ST, 
ever, the crops present a truly aston- 
ishing picture. The southern half of 
Alberta and the whole western part 
of that province (which portions have 
received normal rainfall) show in 
almost every district a wide variation 
in the state of the crops. Alongside 
waist height normal crops are found 
fields heading out a few inches high 
only, other fields only now beginning 
to germinate and still others where a 
portion of the acreage has not been 
seeded at all. A crop picture such as 
old-timers say has never met their 
eyes before. 


Here are the reasons for this mixed 
crop condition. The snow melted un- 
usually late last spring, flooding large 
areas of agricultural lands. This land 
took a long time to dry out, and so 
the crop was sown at varying times 
of lateness long after the normal 
seeding period, which accounts for 
the fact that some parts of many 
fields which have been flooded have 
not been sown at all. 


The eastern part of the northern 
half of the province presents a still 
more unsatisfactory picture. Here 
rainfall has been far less than nor- 
mal. There are no fields waist height 
as they should be. True there is the 
very odd field, 18 in. high and just 
heading out, because this particular 
small district enjoyed one or two 
good showers not shared by other 
districts. Such fields are rare. For the 
most part one observes crops in every 
imaginable state of growth, from a 
field which looks as though it were 


Developments 


seeded a few days ago to other fields 
heading out five or six inches high, 
and, as stated, to the rare field 18 
in. high in the shot blade and which 
may make 15 or 16 bushels to the 
acre provided abundant rains come 
immediately. 


The part of northern Saskatchewan 
which I surveyed, an area of 200 miles 
centering on Saskatoon, shows an 
even poorer picture than eastern Al- 
berta, and I am told that this same 
condition shown around Saskatoon 
prevails over almost the whole of 
Saskatchewan west of a line, Saska- 
toon to Regina. A number of fields 
have already been plowed under by 
farmers who hope to preserve the 
precious moisture for next year’s 
crop. Many more fields will be plowed 
under unless the rains soon come 
along. I saw no grasshoppers in Al- 
berta, but swarms of them in the fly- 
ing stage in Saskatchewan. Some 
damage has been done to all crops, 
particularly to the edges of fields of 
winter rye, which crop in general at 
the moment shows good promise al- 
most every where for an average 
yield, having made full use of the 
abundant rains of last fall and of the 
heavy spring rains. 


in 48-49 


larger than in 1947. Corn planting 
was practically completed in early 
June and the crop has been making 
good progress. Although much de- 
pends on the growing season this 
summer, present indications point to 
larger feed grain supplies this year 
than last. On the basis of average 
yields on the prospective acreage for 
corn and grain sorghums and the 
June prospects for oats and barley, 
the total supply of four feed grains 
may be 10 to 15% larger than in 
1947-48. 

Hay and pastures were about aver- 
age on June 1, although not so good 
as a year ago. The hay supply is ex- 
pected to be a little smaller than 
in 1947-48, but to be ample for the 
fewer livestock on farms. 

Market receipts of corn were larg- 
er during April and May than the 
very small receipts for March, but 
were still below average and only 
about half as large as the record 
receipts in those months of 1947. Re- 
ceipts of corn are expected to con- 
tinue small until harvest of the 1948 
crop this fall. Marketings of oats and 
barley during the past year have 
been above average and may again be 
large in 1948-49, in view of the larg- 
er crops and the continued strong de- 
mand for grains. 

Sales of barley by farmers in the 
1947-48 marketing year were the 
largest on record, reflecting the strong 
demand for malt and the relatively 
high barley prices. In recent years 
the smaller production of barley has 
been accompanied by increased com- 
mercial utilization. Imports have de- 
clined, and much less barley has been 
availabe for feeding in this country 
in the past two or three years than 
during the war. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED STORE PLANNED 
SHELBINA, MO.—W. B. Simmons, 
Quincy, Ill., has purchased property 
in Shelbina for a site on which to 
build an elevator and feed store. 




















THINGS IN COMMON between bakery flour salesmen and their custo- 
mers are not exclusively flour, especially during the fishing season. 
John Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills’ New York bakery representative 
(left), and Emil Fink, president, Fink Bakery Co., New York (right), 
are shown taking time out for a little angling on a recent excursion to 
New Castle, New Brunswick, Canada. Their companion (center) is Dan 
Appell, a New York business associate. 
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Council Abandons Wheat Agreement 





NEW PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
NAMED TO STUDY CONDITIONS 


Lack of Congressional Action Seen as Death Blow to 
Covenant—Secretary of Agriculture Issues 


“Report” on 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Wheat Council at a meeting here 
last week decided to abandon fur- 
ther efforts at this time in connec- 
tion with the International Wheat 
Agreement. The council named a new 
preparatory commission to study con- 
ditions, and if prospects are favor- 
able new proposals are expected to 
be advanced at another meeting 
scheduled for August, 1949. 

Failure on the part of the 80th 
Congress to act on the wheat agree- 
ment was the death blow to the cove- 
nant. Several importing nations, now 
convinced of lower wheat prices, 
withdrew their earlier acceptance of 
the agreement once the U.S. Congress 
passed over the proposal. 


Brannan’s Comment 


Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, has composed an elegy 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Calling his statement on the 
pact “an obligation to report to the 
American farmer,” the Secretary 
lays the responsibility for the demise 
of the agreement to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee, head- 
ed by Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R., 
Mass.). Mr. Brannan cited the en- 
thusiastic support of all the major 
farm organizations for the agree- 
ment at the hearings and noted the 
opposition of grain and milling trades. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that one of the leading ex- 
ponents of the wheat agreement who 
appeared personally to advocate its 
adoption does not see eye to eye 
with the Secretary in regard to the 
farm organization support. This in- 
dividual attributes the defeat of the 
agreement to the indifference of the 
leading farm organizations, which he 
accuses of sending in their second 
team to advocate its adoption. Had 
farm leaders like Albert Goss, mas- 
ter of the Grange, and Allan Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, been on hand to 
lead the fight, the agreement might 
have been enacted, this official as- 
serted. 

Writes to Senator 


As if to disclose a gross derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee and an utter disre- 
gard of the best interests of the 
American farmer, Secretary Bran- 
nan reveals that when he learned 
that the committee had determined 
not to take action on the pact, he 
wrote Sen. Lodge warning of the dire 
consequences which would be a lim- 
itation on our export markets because 
foreign nations would have under- 
taken bilateral wheat contracts. The 
alternative open to this country when 
these conditions occur would be a 
downward adjustment of wheat pro- 
duction, he asserted. 

The Senate committee ignored the 
advice of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and resorted to the pigeon-hole 
process. Therefore, according to the 
Secretary, it displayed its irresponsi- 
bility. 


Development 


“Policy-making by default” is the 
term Mr. Brannan applied to the Sen- 
ate inaction. 

After castigating the Senate com- 
mittee, the Secretary reviewed the 
painstaking efforts put forth to reach 
the rejected International Wheat 
Agreement. He noted the foreign ef- 
forts to attain self-sufficiency with 
the noncommitant loss of wheat ex- 
port market by the domestic produc- 
er. He noted our rise to world wheat 
export eminence during the last war. 


Atmosphere “Less Favorable” 


An effort is being made, Mr. Bran- 
nan asserts, to keep a pulmotor at 
the bedside of the wheat council so 
that if the stars and other condi- 
tions are favorable another wheat 
agreement may be negotiated, but 
he admits the atmosphere may be 
less favorable and he closes on this 
tragic note: 

“Without the cooperation of all who 
are truly concerned with the fu- 
ture welfare of American agricul- 
ture, however, it would not be fair 
to the farmers of the nation to give 
them any great encouragement.” 


Prior to this sad elegy from the 
present Secretary of Agriculture 
leading Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations officials 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
the wheat council in its meeting here 
last week had explored the situation 
and found the prospects of reviving 
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the disputed pact as hopeless. FAO 
has named a new preparatory com- 
mission to watch developments and, 
if the outlook is good, it is expect- 
ed that another wheat pact will be 
offered for consideration. This official 
also disclosed that the present trend 
in wheat prices had dimmed the en- 
thusiasm of many of the importing 
countries for the wheat pact. 


Several Withdraw 


Following the rejection of the 
agreement by this country, several 
of the signatory nations which had 
ratified the agreement withdrew un- 
der an escape clause in the proposal. 

Secretary Brannan’s castigation of 
Congress for its failure to bring the 
wheat pact out for discussion is 
viewed as part of the administration 
campaign policy of whipping Con- 
gress. During discussions of the wheat 
agreement at the Senate committee 
hearings, Mr. Brannan made no per- 
sonal appearance and his interest in 
the document could hardly be classed 
as interested or active. 

Congressional indifference to the 
wheat agreement provoked editorials 
in the metropolitan press over the 
agreement, and the New York ‘Times 
carried a news story to the effect 
that the failure of the U.S. govern- 
ment to adopt the agreement was 
costing the American taxpayer more 
than $8 million in higher priced wheat 
than would have been available to the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion if the wheat agreement with its 
$2 bu. maximum price were opera- 
tive. 

MNF Reaction 


This story provoked reaction from 
the Millers National Federation when 
Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent, replied to that paper with a 
factual statement that $2 wheat un- 
der a wheat agreement, while cheap- 


er in ECA dollars, would necessarily 
have to be financed by a U.S. tax- 
payers’ subsidy so that the net result 
would not be substantially different 
and possibly more expensive. 

Although the wheat agreement was 
defeated largely through forceful 
trade opposition, influential trade 
sources believe that eventually some 
form of international commodity 
agreements must be considered. Con- 
versations with Food and Agriculture 
Organization officials may take place 
shortly which will open the way to 
consideration of other aspects of in- 
ternational commodity agreements 
which might pave the way to the 
goal at which the ill-fated Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement was aimed 

Nations besides the U.S. which had 
not ratified the agreement prior tc 
the expiration date of July 1 were 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France 
Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Peru 
the Philippines, Sweden and the Unior 
of South Africa. 


¥ ¥ 


Future Chances “Spoiled” 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. — Th: 
haste of Congress to adjourn, with 
out ratifying the International Whea 
Agreement, spoiled “all chances” o 
any future pact so favorable to th: 
U.S., Norris E. Dodd, director-gen 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or 
ganization of the United Nations 
said July 9 at a session of the Moun 
Holyoke College Institute of th 
United Nations. 

Mr. Dodd expressed doubt that an 
agreement so favorable to the U.S. 
could again be reached. Since th: 
U.S. was prepared to offer the great 
est contribution to the propose 
agreement, it already was collapsing 
in the other 35 member countries, 
Mr. Dodd concluded. 





OIT to Crack Down on Unlawful 
Handling of Export Documents 


WASHINGTON—As a first step in 
an expanded and intensified enforce- 
ment program, a regulation limiting 
the operating practices of agents act- 
ing for exporters in their dealings 
with the Office of International Trade 
and defining unlawful practices in 
connection with the use of official 
export control documents was re- 
leased July 8 by the Department of 
Commerce through its Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 

This regulation, which appears in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin No. 
467 is designed (1) to establish a code 
of ethical standards for exporters’ 
agents appearing before OIT in con- 
nection with export control matters, 
and (2) to set up clear definitions of 
unlawful practices in the handling of 
export control documents, including 
trafficking, advertising, misrepresen- 
tation and similar misuses. 

The exporter’s agent on licensing 
matters customarily acts in behalf of 
ah exporter in submitting export li- 
cense applications and _ supporting 
documents. He may confer with OIT 
officials for the purpose of furnishing 
additional information about license 
applications; obtain information on 


quotas and allocations; or partici- 
pate in proceedings before OIT. 

To assure ethical standards of con- 
duct among license expediters, OIT 
will, beginning on Aug. 1, 1948, bar 
any person from representing ex- 
porters before OIT if he is found 
guilty of such unethical practices as: 

(1) Attempting to influence any 
actions of OIT, Customs, or Post Of- 
ffice officials, through gifts, promises, 
bribes or any other means. 

(2) Claiming special influence over 
any OIT employee and soliciting 
business on such basis. 

(3) Charging a fee which is whol- 
ly contingent on the granting of an 
export license. 

(4) Intentionally violating export 
control regulations, including any 
false representations which would re- 
sult in illegal export shipments. 

In addition to defining legitimate 
activities of exporters’ agents, the 
new regulation provides a detailed 
statement of the practices which are 
prohibited in the use of export con- 
trol documents. An “export control 
document” is defined as a validated 
export license, a shipper’s export 
declaration, a dock receipt, a bill of 





lading, or any other document used 
to facilitate or effect shipment o/ 
goods subject to export control 
Standards for determining the eli 
gibility of persons who may apply fo 
an export license and defining th« 
other authorizied parties to a licensec 
export transaction are spelled ou‘ 
and clarified. 

The regulation gives clear defini 
tions of activities considered illega 
in connection with the use of expor 
control documents. Specifically, th« 
regulation makes it illegal for an) 
person to “receive, use, alter, assis‘ 
in or permit the use or alteration of’ 
any export control document for th: 
purpose of making any exportatio! 
other than that authorized. The li 
censee is expressly prohibited fron 
transferring his license to anothe 
exporter, nor may another exporte 
accept such a transfer. 

Without specific OIT authorization 
no change may be made in any ex 
port control document with respec 
to the named parties—the licensee 
the ultimate consignee or the inter 
mediate consignee. 

Under no circumstances may th: 
holder of an export license advertis 
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psa job of the BIPP 
2 The objectives of the BIPP 
The postin of the Indistry 
~ gg The strengths of the Industry 


e ‘The seoliceies of the 


& The activities thot ‘must: 


-- A, 


BIPP EXHIBIT — Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. and president of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, is 
shown above during the recent ABA 
beard of governors’ meeting in Chica- 
go. The chart illustrated is part of 
a presentation to illustrate the mer- 
chandising and advertising objectives 
o! the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program, prepared by the baking in- 
dustry’s advertising agency, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago, and Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co., the BIPP public 
relations counsel. 





an offer to sell or transfer it. This 
prohibition holds true even if the ad- 
vertisement makes the sale or trans- 
fer conditional on OIT approval of 
the new consignor, new consignee or 
other change. Similarly, no person 
may offer to purchase either an ex- 
port license or the privilege of using 
it. Advertisements offering or solicit- 
ing the sale or purchase of goods for 
export are banned if the advertised 
offer is conditioned on the seller’s 
or buyer’s furnishing a license to ex- 
port the goods in question. 
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The new regulation also fixes def- 
inite responsibilities on the ultimate 
consignee and other persons who 
supply information for the purpose 
of securing an export license or any 
other export control document. Falsi- 
fication of the country of destination 
or of the name of the ultimate 
consignee, any attempt to divert con- 
trolled commodities to a country 
other than that named on the license, 
and submission of an import order 
with the intention of not carrying 
out its terms, are all prohibited. Vio- 
lators may be declared ineligible as 
parties to licensed exportations. This 
penalty may be imposed on a foreign 
buyer or his U.S. representative even 
if the false information was supplied 
to OIT through the medium of the 
export license application filed by the 
U.S. exporter. 


Enforcement Group Enlarged 


These new regulations are designed 
to protect the integrity of OIT em- 
ployees as well as to enforce com- 
pliance with export control regula- 
tions by exporters and their repre- 
sentatives. Enforcement will be car- 
ried out by OIT’s’ enforcement 
branch. This group, recently expand- 


ed to take care of the increased 
work load, now numbers 24 em- 
ployees, as compared with a single 
enforcement officer in 1947. 

Enforcement of the new regula- 
tions is aimed at curbing attempts to 
influence decisions by OIT, authorized 
export movement of commodities in 
short supply and diversion of such 
commodities to unauthorized destina- 
tions. 

Copies of the complete text of these 
regulations and the explanatory 
statement, contained in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 467, are available 
on request from the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.07 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.07, as 
compared with 16.74 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 27.54, as compared with 33.52 a 
year ago. 











PMA Buying Keeps Abreast of 
Movement of New Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The current flour 
purchase announcement of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion indicates that the government 
buying agency is keeping abreast 
of the wheat crop movement not only 
for flour but also in regard to wheat 
procurement. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials expect that 
wheat prices will continue to bump 
along at the floor for some time to 
come despite predictions of an export 
movement equal to or greater than 
last year. 

Official text of weekly PMA pro- 





Peak on License Applications 


Passed, Officials in OIT Feel 


WASHINGTON — With two weeks 
elapsed since the new licensing pro- 
cedure of the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, was inaugurated, officials in 
OIT feel that the peak of the appli- 


_ cations has been passed, Martin F. 


Smith, general manager, Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn., reported to the 
organization’s members recently. 

Early receipt of licenses was of 
such volume that it was thought the 
validations would be current in about 
10 days, Mr. Smith said. From around 
175 applications a day in the first 
days under the new procedure, the 
number increased to approximately 
double that figure, the report stated. 
At the present time applications are 
running about 250 daily. 

The bulk of receipts at present are 
thought to be applications that were 
improperly filed and returned, and 
reapplications following initial appli- 
cations. Much delay has been caused 
by the necessity of checking outstand- 
ing licenses issued since April 1. 

The FMEA official remarked that 
OIT had been uncooperative in the 
past in responding to inquiries as to 
the status of applications, but that 
improvement can be expected. 


Mr. Martin told members of the 
association: 

“The department has asked that 
more care be used in the preparation 
of licenses. Because the plan is new, 
the department has tried to remedy 
defects where possible, which requires 
much more time than approving an 
application which is in order. Many 
still file against more than one out- 
standing license to one _ country, 
whereas it is necessary to ship 75% 
of the total of the licenses held for 
any one country before a new license 
will be granted. 

“It would also be helpful and save 
time, when a large number of ocean 
bills are attached, to affix an adding 
machine tape of the total shipments. 
A further difficulty which has been 
encountered by the licensing officers 
is the practice of applicants supply- 
ing lists of consignees which total 
an amount greatly in excess of the 
figure on the face of the application. 

“In several instances the coop- 


eration of FMEA has been enlisted 
in correcting the lists and thus obvi- 
ating the delay of returning the ap- 
plications for correction. However, 
OIT officials state that in the future 
such applications will be returned 
for correction.” 





curement announcement follows: 

“The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 17,500,028 bu. of wheat, 787,- 
000 bu. of barley and 2,819,285 bu. of 
grain sorghums during the period 
from noon of July 2 through July 9, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced this week. Flour totaling 
65,900,000 Ib. (1,500,814 bu. of wheat 
equivalent) was purchased during the 
week of July 5-9. 

“The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 14,105,828 bu. through 
the Kansas City office, 2,769,200 
through Chicago and 625,000 through 
Portland. 

“Cumulative purchases of export 
wheat since July 1, 1948, total 21,- 
262,528 bu.; flour, 99,240,000 Ib. (2,- 
254,404 bu. wheat equivalent); barley, 
844,000 bu.; grain sorghums, 3,069,- 
285 bu. 

“The department also announced 
the following revised totals of grain 
purchased by CCC for the period July 
1, 1947-June 30, 1948: 

“Wheat, 308,470,260 bu.; flour, 81,- 
045,162 bu. (wheat equivalent); bar- 
ley, 9,560,109 bu.; oats, 7,162,947 bu.; 
grain sorghums, 6,151,947 bu.; rye, 
912,460 bu.” 

The CCC purchase of 65,900,000 Ib. 
flour on July 8 was for delivery to 
East Coast ports by Aug. 10. Approxi- 
mately 125,090,000 Ib. (2,815,000 bu. 
of wheat equivalent) were offered by 
mills. Rejections represented the 
quantity of flour offered in excess of 
current requirements for East Coast 
ports. 

Over the weekend of July 10-12 
CCC bought 6,433,500 bu. wheat at 
Chicago and 1,340,000 bu. at Kansas 
City. 
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PH. H. POSTEL ELEVATOR 
AND WHEAT DESTROYED 


MASCOUTAH, ILL.—A grain ele- 
vator of the Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co. was destroyed by fire July 9, to- 
gether with 80,000 bu. wheat. The 
fire apparently resulted from spon- 
taneous combustion, company offi- 
cials said. The loss was estimated at 
more than $200,000. 
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July 1 Farm Corn 
Stocks Low; Wheat 
Reserve Large 


WASHINGTON — Farm _ corn 
stocks of 427 million bushels are the 
smallest for July 1 since the drouth 
period ending in 1937, according to a 
recent report by the Crop Reporting 
Board, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Farmers counting on ample 
new crop production for 1948-49 have 
reduced farm stocks to a fairly low 
level, the board said. 

Oats stocks of 171 million bushels 
also are the lowest since 1937, ex- 
cept for one quarter of 1940. Wheat 
stocks on farms total 94 million bush- 
els, a comparatively large reserve. 
Soybean stocks of 4% million bushels 
are the smallest on record for July 
1, chiefly because planting was com- 
pleted and seed stocks were no long- 
er needed, the agency pointed out. 


Farm stocks July 1, with comparisons, are 
given as follows (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn, Oats, 

(Old Crop) ‘Bus Bus 
0 Serer er 94,312 426,533 171,479 
SE. svi bteeepares 40,477 677,375 257,099 
EE Spe Ge RERERS 41,606 496,928 41,606 
RE ree ree 89,405 738,591 596,160 
rr eee 103,742 561,181 185,293 
ae ee 188,675 799,235 235,060 
+ 4k 6 4.cak cw ake 163,700 761,363 192,398 
See 87,366 754,464 220,048 
DT ssa netedanpan’ 83,146 835,223 143,488 
re eee 90,372 849,765 187,713 
Rr 59,113 642,922 196,065 
See eee 21,851 155,115 88,156 
EE hee FAM RCA S Oe 43,988 394,794 246,952 
BD eke ca cadsueors 41,926 202,459 70,492 
1937-46 average . 92,032 655,791 193,778 
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A. H. SMITH NAMED PRESIDENT 


ST. LOUIS — The election of 
Arnold H. Smith as president of 
Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., with of- 
fices in Montreal, was announced 
here recently by William M. Rand, 
president of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Leo. G. Ryan will remain as 
chairman of the board. 








C. L. Norris 


MACARONI PROMOTION — The 
chief project of C. L. Norris, newly 
elected president of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., for 
the coming year will be the bringing 
to fruition the well started endeavor 
to raise an annual fund of $75,000 
to acquaint American housewives and 
consumers of the merits of macaroni 
products. The association during the 
past year made two highly success- 
ful test publicity campaigns on spa- 
ghetti and egg noodles. Mr. Norris is 
executive vice president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis. 
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As wheat prices dropped below the 
government loan level last week, all 
classes of flour buyers entered the 
the market to boost business to the 
best volume in several months. Heavy 
buying occurred July 6-7. then 
tapered off during the remainder of 
the week. Some mills in the South- 
west were booked for as much as 
500% of capacity during the week. 
While sales were not as large in the 
Northwest, spring wheat mills also 
experienced substantial improvement 
in business. While some _ bookings 
were made for 120-day shipment, 
several larger buyers are covered on- 
ly for 60 days, and further buying 
is anticipated. Declining millfeed 
prices have pushed flour quotations 
upward. Export sales made up only 
a small portion of last week’s flour 
business. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
CLIMB SHARPLY 


Flour sales climbed sharply in the 
Southwest last week, and business 
for the period was the best in al- 
most a year. The decline in wheat 
below the government loan level 
brought large and small flour buyers 
into the market, and mills piled up 
orders for more than 1 million sacks 
priced on a 120-day basis July 6-7. 
Business tapered off later in the 
week. However, more bakery busi- 
ness is anticipated as the larger con- 
cerns took not more than 60 days’ 
supplies. Sales in the Southwest to- 
taled 250% of capacity, compared 
with 52% the previous week and 
200% a year ago. Only 10% of the 
volume was for export. Mills that 
shared in last week’s business are 
booked fully for July and are not 
considering prompt shipment orders. 
Family flour business is in a season- 
al slump, but it is believed more 
would be booked if mills had more 
time to devote to family sales. Pro- 
duction was only 85% of capacity last 
week, but with shipping directions 
picking up it is expected output will 
rise shortly. 


SPRING MILLS’ 
VOLUME UP 


Large flour sales were made by 
spring wheat flour mills last week, 
mainly July 6-7, and while business 
declined later, inquiry continues good. 
Some larger baking companies booked 
flour through July and August, but 
a large share of current business con- 
sists of shorter term bookings, with 
most buyers continuing hand-to- 
mouth: buying policies. Spring wheat 
mills look forward to generally ex- 
panded business later in the month. 
Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 228% of capacity, compared 
with 67% the previous week and 
150% a year ago. Shipments were 
100%, compared with 79% the pre- 
vious week. 


EASTERN FLOUR TRADE 
TAKES SHARP UPTURN 


Flour buyers took 90 to 120-day 
supplies at Buffalo early last week, 
but advancing prices later slowed up 
sales and bookings for smaller sup- 
plies were made. In the metropolitan 
New York area chain bakers and 
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FLOUR SALES HIT LARGEST 
VOLUME IN SEVERAL MONTHS 


All Classes of Buyers Enter Market as Wheat Prices Dip 
° Below Loan Level—Some Bakers Book 
for 120 Days 


independents bought heavily, with or- 
ders estimated as high as 2 million 
sacks. Buying included coverage 
through October and some beyond, 
with fill-ins for July and August 
taken by the rest of the trade. 


Business remains quiet at Boston, - 


with most trading confined to the 
negotiation stage. Inquiries from 
larger flour consumers were numer- 
ous, mainly for 30-day shipment 
bookings. Smaller operators are tak- 
ing only immediate shipments of 
flour. At Philadelphia, some increase 
in inquiry for flour from smaller 
customers has been noted, but little 
business has developed. Buyers gen- 


erally ignore offers below posted 
quotations, still hoping for lower 
prices. Flour sales reached a low 


point at Pittsburgh, and although 
both bakers and jobbers report their 
stocks are low, they hesitate to buy 
beyond immediate needs. Many retail 
bakeries are closing down for periods 
of from one to three weeks for vaca- 
tions. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUSINESS BETTER 


There was considerable activity 
in the flour market at Chicago last 
week. All classes of buyers were in- 
terested, and resulting business was 
the best in several months. Chain 
bakers purchased substantial amounts 
for 60 to 120-day shipment. Family 
flour business also showed improve- 
ment. Increased flour sales have 
been noted in the St. Louis area. 
While most buyers took only near- 
by lots for present requirements, 
both large and small bakers have 
booked fair-sized orders for shipment 
up to 60 and 120 days. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Flour sales have improved sub- 
stantially in the South and South- 
east. At Atlanta, some bakers booked 
flour for up to 120 days while others 
bought fairly freely for 30-day ship- 


ment. Blenders continued to buy for 
immediate needs. Flour buying at 
New Orleans was more general than 
for some time, with some bookings 
for 120 days and others for 30 and 
60 days. Hard winters are in best de- 
mand, and cracker and cookie bakers 
are showing more interest in pur- 
chases of soft wheat flour. 


PACIFIC COAST MILLS 
KEEP STEADY PACE 


Export bookings from Pacific Coast 
mills have been quite satisfactory, 
and with domestic business fairly 
steady, production continues at a 
good rate. The trade at Seattle re- 
ports that business is more nearly 
normal than it has been at any time 
since before the war. At Portland, 
mills are still delivering against old 
contracts, with new bookings light. 
Bakers are awaiting new crop de- 
velopments, hoping for lower prices. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 164,583 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
314,705 sacks compared with 3,479,- 
288 in the previous week and 3,810,- 
498 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,029,974 and three years ago 
3,555,326. Production decreased 23,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest from a 
week ago, 53,000 in the Southwest, 
1,000 in Buffalo, 85,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast and 2,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 
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FEED TRADE SLUMPS 
AS PRICES DECLINE 


Millfeed Quotations Drop Further 
Along with Feed Grains; 
Formula Trade Dull 


Millfeed prices skidded further last 
week, showing declines of $350@6 
over the seven-day period. The esti- 
mated record corn crop had tended to 
depress millfeed values, and demand 
has all but disappeared. No forward 
bookings are being made. 

Declining ingredient and feed grain 
prices have not been conducive to 
resumption of Northwest formula 
feed trade which began to slip a 











Seasonal Dullness Continues 
to Limit Durum Granular Sales 


The seasonal decline in demand for 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinues as a result of the vacation 
period and warm weather. A num- 
ber of durum products manufacturers 
have closed down for mass vaca- 
tions, and as a result only small 
amounts of durum granulars are be- 
ing booked. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture July 1 crop report estimates 
durum production at 44,354,000 bu. 
for 1948, representing an increase 
8.5% over 1947 output of 43,983,000 
bu. 

Receipts of durum at Minneapolis 
were light last week, and premiums 
advanced to about 29¢ above the Sep- 
tember future on July 10. Durum 
granulars, as a result were in- 


creased to $5.50 sack, bulk Minneap- 
olis, for July shipment, with about 
10¢ sack premium asked for August. 

The Office of International Trade’s 
action placing macaroni and noodles 


under general license for export to 
all areas except Europe is expected 
to make no appreciable difference in 
export business, eastern trade sources 
report. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 10, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


Amber Durum or better... .$2.52% @2.57% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.52% @2.57% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.514% @2.56% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.51% @2.56% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.51% @2.56% 
3 Durum ef better ..... ces. 2.50% @2.56% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
July 4-10 ..... 10 127,497 50 
Previous week . 11 *147,527 58 
VORP GHD ciccis 12 159,931 66 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-July 10, 1948 201,260 
Wee SAG BE, ROSS oc cecsssavises 232,905 


*Revised. 
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The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 278.7 as of 
June 29, off 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
288.8, off 23 points. 











week or 10 days ago. The drop ap- 
parently was due to resistance to the 
high prices and now that the market 
has broken sharply, the tendency is 
to hold off for further possible reces- 
sions. 

Slowness in dairy feed is giving 
formula mills the most concern. This 
trade is away down from a year ago 
and the only way it can be explained 
is that herdsmen must be relying 
more on homegrown grains and green 
feeds than usual. While currently 
quiet to fair, poultry and hog feeds 
have held up well in comparison 
with a year ago. Egg mash volume 
is off slightly from last year, turkey 
feeds are off a little, chick builders 
are about the same and hog feeds 
are as good or better than a year 
ago. 

Mixers believe that as soon as the 
present break is over and prices level 
off again, demand will resume in 
good volume. Feeders’ inventories 
are known to be low. Some evidence 
of a leveling off action already is 
appearing. 

Extreme heat—100 degrees plus— 
in the past seven or eight days has 
forced grain crops along at a rapid 
rate where moisture was sufficient, 
but pastures in the _ previously 
drouthy areas are again being pun- 
ished. 

Mixed reaction to a declining feed 
market was experienced by formula 
feed manufacturers in the Southwest. 
Some dealers this week placed sub- 
stantial orders for feed, causing the 
volume of business at some plants 
to exceed that of last week, but other 
manufacturers reveal a slower busi- 
ness. Though current reports vary, 
all are agreed that bookings are run- 
ning considerably ahead of last year. 

High hog and cattle markets, low- 
er feed prices and an unusual sum- 
mer demand for hybrid chicks are 
inducements to many dealers to re- 
order. Yet that fact that feed prices 
are easier is causing other dealers 
to stand shy of purchases until they 
feel the decline has reached its lim- 
it. 

Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 49,925 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,627 tons 
in the week previous and 58,791 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 101,- 
552 tons, as compared with 111,416 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeeds Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 3, in tons, with com 


parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis . TT -»» 11,550 10,470 

Kansas City .. 2,520 1,560 4,770 4,440 

Milwatkee .... 90 ae 4,400 4,890 
Week ending July 10: 

Minneapolis .. —_ See 7,860 17,340 

Kansas City .. 2,040 1,500 4,860 5,850 

Milwaukee .... 60 60 3,178 3,930 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Regain Some 
Losses as Mills Hedge Sales 


Large Amount of Wheat Going Into 
Storage Forestalls Market Decline 


Wheat futures markets were influ- 
enced by bullish forces early last 
week, and a portion of earlier declines 
was regained. However, prices dipped 
toward the end of the week and 
markets remained relatively stable. 
A wave of flour buying that gave 
mills the heaviest bookings in several 
months brought on large hedge buy- 
ing of futures. The liberal amount of 
new winter wheat going into storage 
also was a major market factor, and 
concern was shown over the effect of 
dry weather on the spring wheat crop 
in parts of the Northwest and Cana- 
da. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its July 1 crop report estimat- 
ed spring wheat production at 289,- 
793,000 bu., compared with the June 
1 estimate of 315,195,000 bu. The 
winter wheat estimate, however, was 
raised in the July 1 report, released 
ast week. The July future at Chicago 
closed July 12 at the government loan 
level of $2.29, with the December 
quotation 35%¢ above that figure. 

As compared with July 3, near-by 
wheat futures are up 4 to 1%¢, and 
ter positions are up % to 25%¢. 
osing prices July 12 were: Chicago 
July $2.28% @ 2.29, September 

30% @2.30%, December $2.32% @ 
325,, May $2.295; Minneapolis— 
ly $2.30, September $2.28%4, Decem- 
er $2.28%; Kansas City—July $2.21, 
:ptember $2.22144, December $2.24. 


Large Crop Forecast 


The official government crop fore- 
cast released July 9 gave confirma- 
tion of prospects for the second larg- 
est wheat crop of record, with total 
wheat outturn estimated at 1,241,751,- 
000 bu., only 123 million below last 
year’s record crop and 299 million 
above the 10-year (1937-46) average. 
Release of the report had only a mild 
and temporarily depressing effect on 
wheat futures prices. Farm stocks of 
old wheat were reported at 94 million 
bushels, more than double a year ago 
and 2 million above average, pointing 
to a carryover in all positions of 
around 175 million bushels or more 
than twice as large as a year ago. 
Ample supplies for domestic use as 
well as export requirements are indi- 
cated. 

However, the effect of these pros- 
pects on prices was cushioned by a 
likely tapering off of cash supplies 
on markets for a time and conviction 
that operation of the loan program 
would prevent important declines. 

The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 26,491 cars of wheat 
during the five-day week ended July 
8, as compared with 14,210 the pre- 
vious week and 22,980 a year ago. 
Individual totals included 1,754 at 
Omaha, 2,744 at Wichita, 2,173 at 
Fort Worth, 1,977 at St. Louis, 964 
at St. Joseph, 2,357 at Enid, 2,550 at 
Hutchinson, 2,077 at Salina, and 4,578 
at Kansas City. 


Receipts Set Record 


In spite of record receipts, govern- 
ment predictions of feed grain sur- 
pluses this year and a miraculous re- 
covery of winter wheat, wheat values 
scored net gains up to 2%¢ in the 
past seven days at Kansas City. Hea- 
vier purchases of flour and wheat by 
bakers and commercial interest, sup- 
port for the government loan level, 
producer restraint in selling new 
wheat, concern over Canadian crop 


whew 


nNeraunwA | 





conditions and continued active pur- 
chasing by Commodity Credit Corp. 
were bullish factors which halted any 
determined effort by wheat prices 
to decline. Throughout the week 
flour mills were active bidders, 
and a large share of the sales were 
to that trade. For the first time this 
year ordinary premiums for cash 
wheat dipped below the July future. 
On July 9 this situation first arose 
and the extreme decline was to 2¢ 
under the July future. Since that 
date the lower limit has climbed up 
to within %¢ of the July future. Good 
milling varieties of 12% protein 
No. 1 dark hard wheat closed at 4¢ 
over July after advancing %¢ during 
the week, but other samples of the 
same protein traded down to 1¢ over. 
The range on 13% protein closed at 
4@7¢ over, a net decline of 14%4-2¢. 
Thus the medium proteins were in 
better demand from mill interests 
while the higher proteins were al- 
lowed to decline. 

Record receipts of 11,577 cars were 
received in Kansas City during the 
week, 21% of these recejpts being 
sold over the counter. Not for reason 
of a boxcar shortage, but because of 
terminals inability to quickly unload 
and turn back the avalanche of grain 
cars arriving in Kansas City, a total 
embargo on all wheat was ordered ef- 
fective midnight, July 9. Even with 
the embargo in effect, receipts were 
2,390 cars July 12, consisting mostly 
of cars which had arrived three days 
ago but had not been unloaded. 

At Forth Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard winter sold July 12 at 
$2.35% @2.36%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. There was only slight in- 
terest in higher protein grades, but 
13% might bring a 1¢ premium. Less 
wheat was being offered July 12 than 
at any time on the crop, with the 
bulk of movement going to storage. 
There is good export demand, but 
mills are showing little interest. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.18% @2.38 
No, 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18 @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.37 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.17 @2.36% 
UOy BS Be cbc eccéccvcccccscos Se @ 2.25 
Oe 5 POTTS eee TT 2.19% @2.24% 
i he . Serr ereareee fe 2.19 @2.24 
Pe @ Be Cnt cdveasvsecesteen 2.18% @2.23% 


Spring Premiums Down 

With CCC buyers not actively in 
the market during the forepart of the 
week and offerings rather liberal, a 
further decline took place in cash 
wheat premiums at Minneapolis. At 
the lower levels, however, demand 
from mills became quite active, and 
daily offerings were well absorbed. 
Domestic flour demand became quite 
active as cash wheat prices ap- 
proached loan level. At the close or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at 1@4¢ over July which 
declined %¢ net for the week, closing 
at $2.32 after having made a high 
of $2.35 and a low of $2.26 during the 
period. This brought the trading 
range on ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring at $2.33@2.36. Twelve per 
cent protein was quoted at 1@2¢ over 
the ordinary range; 13% protein 
7@8¢; 14% protein 13@14¢; 15% pro- 
tein 21@22¢; 16% protein 29@30¢ 
over ordinary. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





July 4-10, Previous July 6-12, July 7-13, July 8-14, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PURRERWOEE csi cccecscsccctoneees 665,015 *687,632 901,254 623,452 812,387 
ee eee err rr 1,353,489 1,406,816 1,506,981 1,289,697 1,247,819 
PEED Seb e.cesteececcecresss 6% 486,538 *487,920 610,681 463,311 528,633 
Central and Southeast ......... 470,989 *556,357 459,720 456,280 599,848 
North Pacific Coast ........... 338,674 *340,663 331,862 197,234 366,639 
BORED cvcvecsvvcesddowswes 3,314,705 3,479,288 3,810,498 3,029,974 3,555,326 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
*Revised. 





June 4-10, Previous July 6-12, 
1948 week 1947 
Northwest ...... 64 66 86 
Southwest ...... 87 90 98 
Buffalo ....ssc0% 81 81 102 
Central and Ss. E. 68 75 64 
No. Pacific Coast 87 87 93 
Tete 3 ..csee 77 80 89 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 4-10 ...... 376,920 321,230 85 
Previous week .. 376,920 300,519 80 
TORF OHO 2 ccccve 372,720 399,876 107 
Two years ago .. 364,320 320,648 88 
Five-year AVerage ........cceeeees 96 
Ten-year AVETAZE ......ssserceeees 80 
Wichita 5 
Taly 4-10 ...cess 118,800 90,846 7 
Previous week .. 118,800 108,274 91 
Year ago ....... 118,800 88,049 74 
Two years ago .. 112,800 114,955 102 
Five-year AVeCrage ......ceeeseeees 79 
Ten-year AVECTAGE .... cer ceevvcees 74 
Salina 
July 4-10 ...... 100,200 90,981 91 
Previous week .. 100,200 99,126 99 
WORF OBO .cccrcse 100,200 88,246 88 
Two years ago .. 84,600 67,124 79 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


July 4-10 ...... 964,680 850,432 88 
Previous week .. 964,680 898,897 93 
WOOP BBO <ccccvs 944,280 930,810 99 
Two years ago .. 894,660 786,970 88 
PIVO+FORE GVOTERO coc ccvscccenvese 87 
TOMN-YOOr GVOFERO 2c ccccccccccccccs 7 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


July 4-10 ...... 694,864 470,989 68 
Previous week .. 741,364 556,357 75 
WORe GOO covices 723,366 459,720 64 
Two years ago .. 742,206 456,280 61 
WUVG-VOGE GVOTERS ccccccccccccccce 63 
TOR-FORF BVOTEHS ccccvcccccccccses 64 
BUFFALO 
SOY €-10 2 neces 604,200 486,538 81 
Previous week .. 604,200 *487,920 81 
WOOP OBO cccscce 601,200 610,681 102 
Two years ago .. 601,200 463,311 77 
oe we 80 
BOMHFORF GVGTERS 2 cc cweeicvececses 77 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated 


Crop year flour production 











July 1 te ; 
July 7-13, July 8-14, July 10, July 12, 
1946 1945 1948 1947 
50 74 1,008,831 1,456,645 
89 2 2,087,948 2,669,985 
77 88 730,498 1,056,098 
61 73 749,168 788,553 
55 84 508,956 543,516 
72 84 5,084,401 6,514,797 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SUEY. 4238 cscace 378,960 229,593 61 
Previous week .. 378,960 *250,912 66 
VOOF BHO .cccese 378,360 345,838 91 


Two years ago .. 360,360 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills 


in Minnesota, 
Dakota, 


in- 


Flour Pct. ac- 


tivity 
65 
66 
83 
60 
59 


57 


Coast 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North 
Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly 
capacity output 
July 4-10 ...... 666,600 435,422 
Previous week .. 666,600 *436,720 
FORP OBO ceccees 667,800 555,416 
Two years ago .. 667,800 399,866 
PEVOFORT BVOTERS 40 csc te sovducses 
TOM-FORE GVOUERS 6occ ccecccvevetiecs 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac 
capacity output 
July 4-10 ...... 243,000 223,510 
Previous week .. 243,000 *240,199 


Year ago - 223,320 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


225,720 


*Revised. 


200,725 


146,924 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
Cae 4998. aceves 146,400 
Previous week 146,400 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,200 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Flour Pet. ac- 
output 
115,164 
100,364 
131,137 
50,130 


tivity 
79 


69 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


--Combined**—, 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 4-10 coce Steed 55,895 12,716 25,973 9,802 19,684 49,925 101,552 
Previous week . 28,488 $13,257 $9,882 
Two weeks ago . 31,758 13,931 10,564 
BGT beeit.ovensa 30,416 59,855 17,255 30,377 11,120 21,184 111,416 
BEGG itadectscses 19,990 38,663 9,664 14,353 7,181 14,182 67,198 
Dee Sssetvesess ae 49,285 16,451 30,901 7,048 16,432 96,618 
BOGS cccccsscoce Baetee 43,978 14,144 23,583 9,435 16,909 84,470 
Five-yr. average 25,172 49,535 14,046 25,037 8,917 17,678 92,250 

*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





week was 13.30%, and the durum 
12.85%. 

Demand for durum wheat proved 
quite active and premiums were 2@5¢ 
higher. Trading basis Was switched 
to the September, with No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum or better quoted 
at 24@29¢ over the September price. 
No. 1 and 2 durum or better of me- 
dium milling quality quoted at 23@ 
28¢ over. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 10: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib 
DNS 59 Ib. 
DNS 58 Ib. 
DNS 57 Ib. 
DNS 56 Ib. 
DNS 55 Ib. 


wwe 


Additional premiums for 


12% 1@2¢, 
24 @25¢, 


13% 


16% 


follows: 


16¢, 15% 


coc Gane 


2.3 


92 
4.0 


9 





7@ 8¢, 
33@34¢ 


1% @ 
0% @ 
Oo% @ 


1% @ 


14% 


(Continued on page 40) 


2.34% 
33% 
33% 


to 
we 
x 


.30% 


protein were as 
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KANSAS CITY — The total em- 
bargo against wheat shipments into 
the greater Kansas City market, im- 
posed July 9, probably will continue 
throughout this week and over next 
week-end, according to current esti- 
mates of trade and railroad officials. 
Arrivals of wheat at the biggest 
southwestern market swamped un- 
loading facilities at elevators last 
week and led the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads to impose Embargo No. 135, 
which does not include a permit sys- 
tem, to shut off all wheat move- 
ment to Kansas City. 

Houston and Galveston elevators 
continued under embargo and the St. 
Joseph market was embargoed at 
midnight July 12. Other markets in 
the Southwest were open to receive 
wheat, but with the Gulf and two 
Missouri River terminals closed the 
reduction in outbound shipments 
might cause congestion at interior 
points, some of which were losing 
ground in the unloading battle early 
this week. 

The Kansas City market had ar- 
rivals of 2,390 cars July 12, and on 
that day had a backlog of 8,600 cars 
at elevators awaiting unloading. In 
addition there were some 4,000 cars 
at or approaching set-out points for 
Kansas City. As against this total 
of 12,600 cars, unloading and recon- 
signment was disposing of around 
1,425 cars daily. The St. Joseph mar- 
ket July 12 had about 500 cars, which 
railroad officials regarded as too large 
a total for the market to handle. 
There were 20,050 cars at all South- 
west grain terminals on that date. 


Prices Hold Up Well 

After an initial sag of a few cents 
a week ago, wheat prices held up 
well under the impact of the large 
movement. At Kansas City ordinary 
wheat sold as low as 2¢ under the 
option on the cash market one day, 
but advanced again to %¢ under to 
1¢ over on July 12. Protein types 
slipped on the low end of the range, 
representing high moisture grain, and 
were only unchanged to 14%¢ over 
on the wheat of the qualities in de- 
mand for milling. Other markets, 
however, were not quite as strong. 
Futures gained 2@3¢ for the week, 
more than offsetting the easier cash 
differentials. 

The major reason for the price sta- 
bility was that most receipts were 
marked for storage. Sales last week 
averaged 21% of the week’s arrivals, 
holding fairly consistently near that 
figure each day. 

Most of the purchases were made 
by local mills and elevator concerns 
and there was very little shipping 
business. Only a minor number of 
cars were reconsigned from Kansas 
City each day. Outside mill demand 
has been light and the Chicago prices 
have been too low in relation to Kan- 
sas City to permit shipment to that 
market for storage. 

Although this year’s wheat crop 
is a little smaller than a year ago, 
there are several factors now operat- 
ing that are the basic causes of the 
choking up of terminal markets. 


More Boxcars Available 
First, more boxcars are available 
for grain this year. Southwestern 
railroads have 5,500 more boxcars on 
their lines than a year ago. A sec- 
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Embargo Clamped on K.C. Grain 
Shipments, Due to Unloading Jam 


ond factor is the timing of the har- 
vest. Early harvesting was delayed 
by wet weather and, when the rains 
were over, wheat started moving 
from a wide area all at once. 

Last year the wheat pipelines were 
empty, while there was a substantial 
carry-over in mills and elevators this 
year. Some grain firms did not catch 
up with their sellers’ option ship- 
ments until after July 4 last year 
and shipped much wheat to eastern 
mills. There was no hangover of un- 
filled orders this year and movement 
to eastern mills has been light. 

Last year the Chicago market was 
at a full shipping differential over 
Kansas City, whereas this year it is 
several cents below that relationship. 
This appears to be primarily due to 
the fact that the 1948 loan bases 
did not take into consideration the 
increases in freight rates between 
markets, with the result that the 
southwestern loan rates are propor- 
tionately higher than eastern. Since 
the loan level is now the major price 
supporting factor, it is helping to 
keep southwestern markets above 
shipping levels. 


Storage Space Booked 

The embargo at Kansas City is not 
the result of filled elevators, but 
only of insufficient unloading capa- 
city to take care of arrivals. How- 
ever, elevator interests are appre- 
hensive that storage space may run 
out by early August. Some of the 
larger operators have commitments 
which will fill their houses by that 
time and they are no longer inter- 
ested in storage wheat. Public ele- 
vators at Kansas City are about 
40% filled with 18,055,000 bu., and 





APRON 


BAGS—Cotton flour bags 
tied with apron strings are the new- 
est thing in the grocery store. An 
ingenious designer decided that flour 
bags could be quickly turned into 
aprons. He came up with a cotton 
flour bag tied at one corner. All the 
housewife has to do after she has 
emptied her flour is rip a seam, and 
she has a bright new apron. The ties 
at the corner become apron strings, 
and the printed bag becomes a 
charming wrap-around apron. The 
Percy Kent apron bag is shown here 
by Rita Lynch of Little Rock, Ark. 





mill elevators probably have a some- 
what higher percentage of space now 
occupied. There is around 20 million 
bushels on track or set off waiting 
to unload at Kansas City, so there 
may not be much space left when 
the embargo is lifted. 

As of July 10, the railroad reports 
showed 1,697 country’ elevators 
blocked and 2,654,000 bu. of wheat 
piled on railroad sidings. 

Keeping up with the heavy wheat 
receipts, Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases at Kansas City last week 
were a record for the current pro- 
gram. The government bought 14,- 
277,000 bu. through their southwest- 
ern regional office July 3-10. July 13 
the agency’s buying basis was re- 
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duced to 6%¢ over Chicago Septem- 
ber for delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts, Gulf, all July. Limit.on the 
advance of the option was $2.30% 
July 10-12 purchases figures coming 
later. 


——=-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. R. PIRRET NAMED GMI 
DIVISIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 


ATLANTA—H. R. Pirret has been 
appointed vice president of the South- 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
here. He continues to be general sales 
manager of the grocery products op- 
erations in the Southeast. 

Mr. Pirret began his association 
with General Mills in 1930 in Seattle, 
Wash., and came to Atlanta in June, 
1947, from San Francisco, where he 
was assistant grocery products man- 
ager, Sperry division. With his wife 
and their young son, Peter, Mr. Pir- 
ret will continue to make his home 
here. 








Millers’ Advertising Schedule 
for Last Third of “48 Released! 


CHICAGO--The advertising sched- 
ule of the Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram for the last four months of 1948 
has been released by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. The 1948 schedule 
follows: 


Life—Sept. 13, Oct. 11, Nov. 8, 
Dec. 6. Saturday Evening Post—Sept. 
25, Oct. 23, Nov. 20; Better Homes 
& Gardens—September, October, De- 
cember; Good Housekeeping—Sep- 
tember, October, November; Ladies’ 
Home Journal—September, October, 
November; McCall’s—September, Oc- 
tober, December; True Story—Octo- 
ber, November, December; Parents’— 
September, November; Farm Journal 
—September, November; Woman’s 
Day — September, November, and 
Family Circle—September, Novem- 
ber, December. 

American Weekly—Sept. 12, Nov. 7. 
This is a Sunday supplement distrib- 
uted with Albany Times-Union, At- 
lanta Constitution, Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Boston Advertiser, Buffalo Cour- 
ier Express, Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit 
Times, Los Angeles Examiner, Miami 
Herald, Milwaukee Sentinel, New 
York Journal & American, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, Portland Oregonian, San An- 
tonio Light, San Francisco Examiner, 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, Syracuse 
Herald-American, Washington Times- 
Herald. 

This Week—Sept. 19, Nov. 14. This 
is a Sunday supplement distributed 
with Atlanta Journal, Baltimore Sun, 
Birmingham News & Age Herald, 
Boston Herald, Chicago News, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Dallas News, Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Detroit News, Indianapolis 
Star, Los Angeles Times, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Minneapolis Tribune, New York 
Herald Tribune, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, Pittsburgh Press, Portland Ore- 
gon-Journal, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Spokane 
Spokesman Review, Washington Star. 

In order to bring southern distribu- 
tion of the advertising up approxi- 
mately to the national level, the fol- 
lowing six publications are to be used: 

Hollands—September, October, De- 
cember; Progressive Farmer—Sep- 
tember, November, December; South- 


ern Agriculturist—September, Octo- 
ber, November; Louisville Courier 
Journal (rotogravure section)—Sep’. 
12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12; New Orleans 
Times Picayune (rotogravure section) 
—Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12, and Nash- 
ville Tennessean (rotogravure sec- 
tion)—Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12. 

The dates or months shown after 
each magazine are the issues in which 
the millers’ advertising will appear. 
In most cases these publications are 
on the newsstands from three days to 
a week prior to publication date. In 
a few cases they are out even earlier. 
For example, the September issue of 
Good Housekeping is on the news- 
stands August 20. 


The total circulation of the publi- 
cations listed above is approximately 
55 million. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD K. HILL NAMED 
CCC ASSISTANT MANAGER 


WASHINGTON—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. recently appointed Harold K. 
Hill as CCC assistant manager, Ralph 
S. Trigg, president of the corporation, 
has announced. 

Mr. Hill fills one of the three CCC 
staff positions which were not yet 
filled at the time of the new CCC 
board’s organization meeting. The 
other positions still to be filled are 
those of the secretary and the assis- 
tant controller. 


Mr. Hill, who has had long expe- 
rience in agricultural operations an 
administration, has been associate 
with the U.S. Department of Agricu'- 
ture for 14 years, principally in fiel( 
work on production and marketin; 
programs. In 1945, he became specie! 
assistant to the director of the Field 
Service Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, was then an 
area director for the Federal Cro) 
Insurance Corp., and more recently 
has been a field representative of th? 
PMA Grain Branch, in connectio. 
with commodity loans, purchase pro- 
grams, and other price support oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Hill was born in Wisconsin i1 
1896, was educated in schools of that 
state, and for 14 years operated his 
own dairy and livestock farm at 
Prairie du Sac. 
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May Flour Output 
of 22.7 Million 
Sacks Up 2.7% 


WASHINGTON—Flour production 
during May totaled 22.7 million sacks, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This was 2.7% more than the 22.1 
million sacks produced in April, but 
7% less than the 24.4 million sacks 
produced in May, 1947. Mills oper- 
ated at 77.7% of capacity in May, 
as compared to 72.6% in April. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 51.9 million bush- 
‘Is as compared with 50.3 million 
bushels in April. Offal production 
was placed at 430,000 short tons, 
against 422,000 short tons the pre- 
vious month. 

During the first 11 months of the 
current crop year (July 1-June 30) 
wheat flour production amounted to 
260.8 million sacks, compared with 
276 million sacks for the correspond- 
ing months of the 1946-47 crop year, 
a decrease of 5.5%. 

The figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 
425 of which report to the bureau 
monthly and the rest annually. The 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98% of the entire US. 
wheat flour production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND FEED MEN 


PLAN FALL CONFERENCE 


ORONO, MAINE—A highlight of 
the first afternoon program of the 
New England Feedmen’s Conference 
at the University of Maine, Sept. 9-10, 
will be an address on the future of 
agriculture in New England by Law- 
rence F. Whittemore, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Other speakers will include T. B. 
Charles of the University of New 
Hampshire, on the poultry outlook; 
Thurston M. Adams, University of 
Vermont, on the dairy outlook; 
George H. Hopson, New York City, 
on producing good milk; Louis A. 
Zehner, Boston, on credits; Dinsmore 
Worthing, Boston, on the service feed 
men can render to agriculture; Mason 
H. Campbell, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, on cooperation between feed 
men and the college of agriculture, 
and Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tiond] Assn., St. Louis, on the feed 
grain situation. 

Fred P. Loring, University of 
Maine, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, asked that requests for 
room reservations at the university 
be sent to him at the University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine, well in advance 
of the conference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. A. MILLER TO HEAD 
WYOMING FEED GROUP 


CASPER, WYO.—M. A. Miller of 
the Wyoming Elevator & Supply Co., 
Worland, is the new president of the 
Wyoming Grain, Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers Assn. He was elected at the an- 
nual convention of the association, 
held in Casper June 14-15. J. E. 
Oliver of the Oliver Feed Store, New- 
castle, is vice president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year, and Ev- 
erett Berry of the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills Co. is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The association reported a gain in 














membership for the past year, and 
an improved financial statement. The 
board of directors selected Sheridan 
as the convention city for 1949. 
New directors elected include Paul 
Hughes, Riverton; Leonard Shaw, 
Douglas; Warren Kirkpatrick, Lara- 
mie; Russell Zimmer, Torrington, and 
O. F. Jacquot, Casper. Holdover direc- 
tors include N. W. Hilston, Laramie; 
Everett Berry, Sheridan; J. E. Oliver, 
Newcastle; Howard Proffitt, Ft. 
Bridger, and M. A. Miller, Worland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, recently announced that the 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


board of directors has elected the 
following persons to membership in 
the Board of Trade: Elwood Williams, 
Ogden, Utah; Harry O. Fischer, An- 
drew Stewart Nessick Co., Chicago, 
and Joseph J. Bartosik, A. J. Riffel 
& Co., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRONG MARKETINGS 
OF WHEAT CONTINUE 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The down- 
ward movement of the visible sup- 
ply curve of Candaian wheat slack- 
ened appreciably for the week ended 
June 24, as continued strong market- 
ings almost equalled the domestic 
and export movement, according to 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
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Grain Commissioners. Total visible 
stocks reported at 49,700,000 bu. were 
down only about 400,000 from the 
previous week’s total. The total for 
the same period of 1947 was 70,400,- 
000 bu. 


The overseas movement of Cana- 
dian wheat fell off by 2,800,000 bu. 
with clearances for the week ended 
June 24 totalling 1,700,000 bu. 

Total overseas clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat only from Aug. 1, 1947, 
to June 24 inclusive, are 117,338,198 
bu., compared with 142,402,997 for the 
same period in 1946-47. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat to 
prairie elevators slackened slightly 
for the week, to the 4,200,000 bu. 
level. 
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Frank Carlson 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wvoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
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Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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an Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriture Co., Inman, Kan. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are still on 
a decline, with quotations $3.50@6 lower for 
the week. There is no demand whatever, 
and the only sales consist of occasional dis- 
tress lots. It is anticipated that in view 
of the optimistic feed grain outlook, particu- 
larly for corn, as forecast in the July 1 
official crop estimate, millfeed will con- 
tinue in a slump until buyers have more 
confidence in prices. No forward bookings 
are being made. Quotations: standard bran 
$51, standard midds. $62, flour midds. $72.50, 
red dog $78. 


Kansas City: Nothing yet has stopped the 
sensational decline of millfeed. So far shorts 
have dropped $22 ton from the top, while 
bran is down about $16 ton. There is scarce- 
ly any demand in the market at the pres- 
ent time. Mills are overloaded with offerings 
and pressing the market hard for bids. 
Forecasts of feed grain surpluses this year, 
more favorable oats, barley and milo prices 
in comparison with millfeed and unusually 
good pasture conditions for this time of the 
year are hurting the demand for millfeed. 
Quotations July 12: bran $49, shorts $59. 


Wichita: Demand has slackened on both 
bran and shorts and supplies are more 
than ample. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $52, shorts $62, bran declined $4 and 
shorts $10, compared with preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.50@9 
lower, the decline being in shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $55.50@56.50, 
mill run $60.20@61.20, shorts $65@66; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues light as prices broke sharply. Mo- 
mentary interest in midweek dried up as 
new weakness cropped up, and little feed 
was sold. Shorts slumped $9 ton, while 
bran was down $3. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $53@653.50, mill run $58@58.50, 
gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $59@60, gray shorts $69@71, deliv- 
ered TCP, $1@2 down on bran and about 
$9 lower on shorts, compared to previous 
week; demand is dull. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are light; pure bran 
$56, standard bran $55, flour midds. $75.50, 
mixed feeds $69, red dog $80. 

Denver: The millfeed market has weak- 
ened considerably recently in this area. 
Authorities explain the demoralization on 
the basis of the current low price of bar- 
ley, which many farmers in the area are 
currently feeding. Demand is weak and sup- 
plies are adequate for needs. Quotations: 
bran $57, shorts $67. 

Salina: Demand is fair, with bran $3.50 
@4 ton lower and shorts $9@9.50 ton low- 
er. Supplies are sufficient to take care 
of trade requirements. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $53.50@54, gray shorts 
$63.50 @64, 

St. Louis: Demand is only fair, with 
offerings ample. Prices advanced 50¢ over 
previous close. Bran is $57@657.50, gray 
shorts $66.50@67, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices slumped badly 
during the week but show signs of leveling 
off. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran 
$63@64, standard midds. $73@73.50, flour 
midds. $76@77, red dog $79@80. 

Philadelphia: This market has developed 
a weaker tone and the resultant price de- 
cline is the largest in some time. Mean- 
while, demand has contracted sharply, and 
offerings of all ingredients are reported to 
be available on a loaded and immediate 
shipment basis, a decided chdnge from the 
tight supply situation of recent weeks in 
some items. The premium enjoyed by stand- 
ard middlings over bran has been nar- 
rowed by the latest development, although 
the differential remains wider than normal. 
Bran is off $7 to $66@67, while standard 
midds. are down $9 to $78@79 and red dog 
is $6 lower at $84@85. 

Boston: Millfeed values tumbled last 















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


















MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN 











GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


D. R, FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 














week in the sharpest recession in some 
time. Spring bran is off $4.50, while mid- 
dlings slumped $11. Mixed feeds dipped $6 
and red dog declined $11. 

Dealers reported that the demand has 
practically dropped off to a stalemale, in- 
duced mainly by the unusually good pastur- 
age and the buyers’ observation of in- 
creased flour milling which in their opinion 
presage lower quotations. The demand from 
poultry interests is holding up fairly well. 

Quotations: spring bran $66.50, middlings 
$78, mixed feeds $77, red dog $80. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds are being bought 
very sparingly, with no one considering 
any commitments ahead. Only small 
amounts are ordered to cover immediate 
needs. Little confidence is felt here that 
present high prices will continue, and no 
one wishes to assume any buying risks 
on this market. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: bran $67@67.70, standard midds. 
$83@83.20, flour midds. $86@86.70, red dog 
$91.20. 

New Orleans: The violent slump in mill- 
feed prices, particularly gray shorts, tend- 
ed to curtail any inquiries, and sales de- 
clined. Some interest prevailed for immedi- 
ate delivery, with some sales worked for 
future delivery. Feed mixers show most 
interest and there are increased inquiries 
from mixed car buyers. Export inquiries are 
somewhat larger, but only normal sales 
are reported. Bran $61.75@62.50, shorts 
$71.25 @72. 

Atlanta: Demand is hand-to-mouth; the 
trend downward and supplies are ample: 
wheat bran $64.25@65, gray shorts $75@76. 

Seattle: The millfeed market is extremely 
erratic, with a wide variety of prices be- 
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ing quoted for varying deliveries, depending 
on position. Local price lists dropped a 
week or so ago from $70 to $65, but at the 
end of the week brokers for inland mills 
were quoting $63 for July shipment and as 
low as $58 for August. The feed trade is 
taking delivery on old contracts and watch- 
ing the market go down, and there is very 
little if amy buying interest. Market dull 
at $65, nominal. 

Portland: Mill run, spot $60, August 
$57.50; middlings $65. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade was weak during 
the past week with supply exceeding de- 
mand due to increased milling and de- 
creased feeding. Plants are operating to 
capacity six days a week, and bookings run 
through July. Quotations, down $6: red 
bran and mill run $65, middlings $69; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $72, mid- 
dlings $76; to California: $72.50, mid- 
dlings $76.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed production is 
down considerably, which means inadequate 
supplies to meet demand. Quotations: bran 
$58.25, shorts $59.25, middlings $61.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Vancouver: Demand remains sharply cur- 
tailed in comparison with previous years 
due to the continued strength in millfeed 
prices as contrasted with grains, mashes, 
etc. Availability of natural feeding is also 
a factor in reducing sales. Dealers are 
still finding it difficult to secure any offer- 
ings from prairie mills, and stocks are 
therefore still on the light side. Prices 
hold at record levels since the war; cash 
car quotations: bran $56.80@57.80, shorts 
$58.80@59.80, middlings $60.80@61.80. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed production is mod- 
erate, with eastern buyers taking most of 
the supplies. Some millfeeds from Alberta 
mills are moving into British Columbia, 
but sales in the three prairie provinces 
are quite small. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, $49.25, shorts 
$52.25; small lots ex-country elevators $3 
extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour business continues 
dull, with only small lots being booked 


for nearby needs. Quotations are 30¢ sack 
lower for the week: pure white $4.95, me- 
dium $4.75, dark $4.15 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend is 
down, and supplies are ample; white rye 


$6.75, dark $4.75. 

Buffalo: Buyers are still awaiting better 
prices and continue to buy for immediate 
needs only. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$6.45, medium $6.20, dark $4.45. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour continues 
light. Another reduction in prices of 10@ 
15¢ did not stimulate interest. White patent 
rye $5.45@5.65, medium $5.20@5.45, dark 
$4.25 @4.80. 

Philadelphia: The rye market here con- 
tinues to suffer from a lack of buying 
attention. Local mill representatives report 
there was a temporary pickup in demand 
when the latest price reduction was in- 
augurated, but since few were reluctant 
to purchase beyond immediate needs the 
amount of the dark flour involved was 
small and dealings quickly reverted to their 
familiar dull pattern. The quotation on 
white rye held at $5.95@6. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are continuing 
only on the basis of small amounts for im- 
mediate needs. Little interest is shown in 
buying or securing quotations on this mar- 
ket unless the need is urgent for either 
bakers or jobbers in this area. Prices, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh area: white rye flour $5.95@6, 
medium patent $5.65@5.70, dark $5.20@5.25, 
blended $5.90, rye meal $5.40@5.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 5¢ bag 
lower. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $6.15, medium $5.95, dark 
$4.20, rye meal $5.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, white 
patent $7.45. 

New York: Rye flour showed increased 
activity, but in small lots. Pure white 
patents $5.50@5.85. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are plentiful. Bran $55.75@57, standard 
midds. $66.50@68, red dog $88@84.50, 
nominal. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of these prod- 
ucts are more than ample to meet demand. 
Quotations July 10: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.05; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $6.10, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal de- 
mand is only moderate, and sales are com- 
paratively light. Export business is confined 
to a few small lots. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.55 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.88 July 13; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June July July 
19 26 3 10 
Four mills ... 26,266 27,713 22,704 *20,097 


*Three mills. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


a 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVO hOM 


Hubbard *!"":': 








MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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NORTHWEST LINSEED CO. 
ACQUIRED BY FALK & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The assets and 
plant facilities of the Northwest 
Linseed Co. have been acquired by 
Falk & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., it was 
announced this week by D. J. Bun- 
nell, president of the Northwest com- 
pany. The new owners will take over 
July 15. The purchase price was not 
made public. 

The Northwest Linseed Co. plant, 
located in the Columbia Heights dis- 
trict of Minneapolis, has a daily 
crushing capacity of 6,000 bu. flax. 
Falk & Co. for many years has been 
a large handler of linseed oil in all of 
its various forms, but until this time 
it has not been engaged in actual 
manufacture of linseed oil from flax. 

The Northwest plant will provide a 
source of raw material for Falk & Co. 
for customers located in the central 
western and southwestern states, Mr. 
Bunnell stated. 

Mr. Bunnell’s plans for the future 
are indefinite, except that he intends 
to return to Chicago, where he was 
active in soybean oil merchandising 
prior to coming to Minneapolis about 
a year ago. Other personnel of the 
Northwest Linseed Co. will be re- 
tained by the new owners. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOE HAYDEN NAMED HEAD 


OF KENTUCKY FEED GROUP 


LOUISVILLE — Discussions on 
merchandising, management, tax 
equality and the use of sulfa drugs 
in feeds shared the spotlight at the 
fourth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Feed Assn. at the Kentucky 
Hotel June 25. 

Joe Hayden, Hayden Mill & Grain 
Co., Springfield, was elected presi- 
dent of the organization, succeeding 
T. E. Aubrey, Aubrey & Co., Louis- 
ville. A. B. Young, Checkerboard 
Feed Store, Louisville, was elected 
vice president, and L. E. Painter, 
Middletown, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were K. D. Smith, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville; S. T. Chase, Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills; Carl Hudgins, 
Sun Ray Feed Mills, Lexington; A. L. 
Everett, J. C. Everett Co., Maysville, 
and Edward Yopp, Yopp Seed Co., 
Paducah. 

The association went on record in 
favor of adopting a hundredweight 
basis in grain trading instead of the 
bushel basis. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
RFC FORECLOSES ON MILL 

DUBLIN, TEXAS—An insufficient 
percentage of creditors of Dublin 
Mills, Inc., Dublin, Texas, having ac- 
cepted a proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion whereby they would take pre- 
ferred stock, the reorganization proj- 
ect has been dropped and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. has filed 
suit in federal court for foreclosure 
of its lien on the properties of the 
milling company. The Dublin Mills 
operates a 500-sack flour mill, a 200- 
bbl. corn meal mill and a 100-ton 
formula feed plant. L. G. Maund is 
president of the company. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL ADDITION PLANNED 

HUMBOLDT, NEB.—A $50,000 ad- 
dition to its formula feed mill will be 
constructed by the A. Cooper Co., 
Inc., here this summer, according to 
Guy Cooper, Jr., president of the 
firm. The addition will increase the 
capacity of the mills to more than 
300 tons of formula feed daily, and 
will increase the plant storage capac- 
ity from 30 carlots to 70 carlots of 
sacked ingredients. 
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ERE’S a flour backed by one 
of the finest of wheat selection 
systems. Buyers at our country 
stations survey their own areas 
and buy only from fields with the 
best baking qualities. We can 
make this “grass roots” selection 
because of our location in the heart 
of America’s biggest and best 
wheat territory. 
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The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 






Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 


tablished standards. 


But improper 


diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 


milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


w 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 


tion of DIABLEND today. 


w 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 
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E. Stanley Wagner Honored 


CHICAGO—tThe following tribute 
to E. Stanley Wagner, E. S. Wag- 
ner & Co., was presented by Rhudy 
E. Bemmels of Bemmels-Vaughan 
and president of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors, at the 
association’s outing at Rolling Green 
Country Club July 8: 

“You are born here and die there. 
Life is the trip between those two 
points. Tradition has established ritu- 
al observances for the beginning and 
the end of life. Relatives and friends 
gather. They bring pink things for 
the layette—flowers for the coffin. 
On neither occasion is the recipient 
conscious or appreciative of the rec- 
ognition. It would seem the part of 
wise practicality to dot the trip 
with some observances. That is the 
object of this institution in which re- 
ward of merit is conferred upon a 
member for loyalty and contribu- 
tions to our organization, and so to- 
night to the roster which carries the 
names of Walter Johnson, John 
Benes, David Vaughan, Fred Lar- 
sen and Frank Herbert we add Stan- 
ley Wagner. 

“According to the social sciences 
man is what he is largely by virtue 
of heredity and the influences of en- 
vironment during his early life. I 
talked to Stan about his early life, 
and while an interview is Only a peek 
that one briefly makes through a slit 
in the curtains, I gleaned some perti- 
nent facts from the drama of his 
life to understand the why of an 
honorable career. 

“Time tucks at our sleeves and I 
will only briefly sketch the saga 
of his life. Here it is: 

“The trip starts on Dec. 26, 1880. 
The place of birth, a farm, which is 
now the townsite of Glen Ellyn, IIl., 
22 miles from Chicago, then a city 
of 500,000. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
president. Our country, not yet 100 
years old under the new form of 
government, in the throes of recon- 
struction, 15 years after the close 
of the war ‘testing,’ as Lincoln said, 
‘whether that nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated could 
long endure.’ Life was comparatively 





E. Stanley Wagner 


simple with present day standards. 
The horse had only recently replaced 
oxen as a beast of burden, kerosene 
lamps were displacing candlelights, 
machinery on the farm by and large 
was simple, requiring much hard 
labor. ; 

“Stan’s forebears had migrated 
from Holland to America in 1750. 
They took part in the Revolution- 
ary War, the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War. In Stan’s father’s family 
there were nine sons and one daugh- 
ter. His mother was Caroline Weid- 
man. In her family there were nine 
daughters and one son. Four Wagner 
sons married four Weidman daugh- 
ters. Stan was the fourth child in a 
family of 11. In that size family the 
danger of being pampered is nil— 
you learn to give and take. That 
early influence might explain why 
Stan gets along so well with his fel- 
low man. 

“In 1898 he graduated from the 
Glen Ellyn High School and then 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


8 x fs Gv oo bobs bb ae nse baee 
BED Sc Sheba sec ceaececeiénesss 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .............. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
PEE SEMESEME DEES E560 0 645-00 040 6605088 
Bee TD GOOG, noc ccc ccc ccccccsoccee 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ..... 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ........... 
. % i _ GIR RRPE aA Arye ye 
General Foods Corp. ..............5.+55+ 
PTT TT 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ........eccceeees 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ..... 
OS ee eee 
National Biscuit Co. .............6655555 


PES aco ccc sscccscesececscocess 


St. Regis Paper Co. crhankodseasseekas aioe: | 


Standard Brands, Inc. ................-++: 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 

Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ............. waren 


United Biscuit of America ................. 


Victor Chemical Co. .............--- 
Wagner Baking Co. .......... 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 

Ward Baking Co. .......... ee ’ 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd...... ‘ 


?Standard Milling Co. .......... 


*Chicago stock market. fOver counter. 


High Low Close Close 
July 2, July 9, 

— 1918 —-— 1948 1948 
© sh 28 29% 29% 
«e+e 4% 33% 38 383% 
cute A 86 94 914% 
CO 28% 3034 31% 
oe 38 4334 43% 
er 3 2% 23% 2% 
..ee 16% 10% 165% 161% 

cess 66% 59 6114 63 
“oes 169 ade 173% 
toe 2M 10% 10% 15% 
Looe 1H 8% 9% 10% 
ahs 34 39% 39% 
sae 401% 4814 481% 

oes ee 118% 126 126 

ooae ae 91 tae 118 
aa 9 6% 8% 9% 
«cee 31% Mit 32% 
cee 63% 444% 63% 63% 
< ae 26% 29% 2914 
sooo Se 16 1954 20% 

soot Se 30% 3436 34 
ee% | ee 62% 67% 681, 
ea 31 25 30% 30% 
94 79 93% 93% 
.-+- 13% 8 125% 12% 
———— 2234 281% 28% 

.. 9% 82 cai 88 
39% 32%, 36 36% 
.ose 4% 34%, 41 41% 
22 19 wens 205, 
48 37% 46%, 45% 

10% 8 oan ll 
6% 2% 5% 63% 

16 10% 15 16 

101 83% owe 99 

Bid Asked 
nase dane eee 10% 11% 
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furthered his education by attend- 
ing Chicago Business College. 

“At the turn of the century we 
find him employed in the freight 
and passenger department of the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad. Af- 
ter four years’ experience he became 
traffic manager for the Star & Cres- 


PUTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


aa. 7 WITH 


: SDOM 


DIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 


giving dough extra punches. If . 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CU. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbis 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
~ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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cent Milling Co. Further progress 
shows a record of promotion to sales 
manager in 1912 and a director of 
the company; in 1918, secretary of 
the corporation. 

“In 1922 Washburn Crosby pur- 
chased the Star & Crescent Mill. 
Stan continued in the capacity of 
sales manager of that unit until 
1924 at which time he resigned to 
become associated with the Millers 
National Federation as traffic di- 
rector. From 1930 until now he has 
been engaged in flour distribution on 
our market. : 

“Stan has been a loyal member 
of this organization since 1932 and 
served as president for two terms 
starting in 1942. 

“In 1905 he married Gertrude C. 
Dodge. With daughter Marjory they 
live happily at 1244 Farwell Ave. in 
Chicago. His church is Congregation- 
al; his politics, Republican. Incident- 
ally, he is and has been friend and 
close acquaintance of Mayor Martin 
J. Kennally for 25 years. 

“Gentlemen, a toast: 

“Amongst the jewels and gems 
of early American literature is a 
poem written by William Cullen Bry- 
ant: ‘To a Waterfowl.’ In the poem 
the poet finds himself at twilight time 
scanning the heavenly western sky 
and he notes a waterfowl winging 
his way toward an unknown destina- 
tion. The dark night was near and 
he felt there was a power beyond 
fate that determined the destiny of 
this lone wandering bird. And so 
tonight in that spirit every man here 
joins in that bit of philosophical 
prayer in the conclusion of that 
poem: 

‘He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight, 
In the long way that you must tread 
alone, 

Will lead your steps aright.’ 

‘May the association with this or- 
ganization and this occasion be of 
enduring memory. 

“And now it is my privilege to 
present to you this cocktail shaker. 
Please accept this as a token of the 
reward of merit from the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors. 
May the liquids that flow from this 
equipment inspire thoughts as beau- 
tiful as the dew drop on a rose of a 
June morning.” 
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SBA Schedules 
"49 Convention for 
Memphis, May 1-4 


ATLANTA—The 35th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 1-4, 1949, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Frank M. Grout, president of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
has been appointed general conven- 
tion chairman. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 3, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 35 690 ee * we 
Afloat ... ee 
Duluth .... oe 
BMD ceccccscce 





790 





DOME :..c cccices 35 690 ee 790 
Previous week .. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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A ComPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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WV all...it take 


“AFTER ALL... 


”—The advertisement reproduced above was used 


by Swift & Co., Chicago, in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 


Post. 


It was the company’s intention that the advertisment, depicting 


the importance of and the opportunities for youth in the baking industry, 
should help to improve employee morale and strengthen the prestige of 
the baking industry in the public mind, 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 


WASHINGTON — The presidential 
lash fell on the grain trade last week 
when the chief executive signed the 
agriculture bill passed by the 80th 
Congress. This attack on the grain 
marketing system appears to trade 
observers as unwarranted as the 
earlier allegation that speculation on 
commodity markets was the cause 
of zooming wheat 
prices earlier this 
year. 

Gross distortions 
of fact appear in 
the __ presidential 
approval of the 
socalled long 
range agriculture 
bill passed by the 
recent session of 
the 80th Congress, 
according to the 
influential grain 

ae ew trade pl db te 
who read the statement. 

In signing the measure, the Presi- 
dent stated, ‘“‘S-1322 also prohibits 
the Commodity Credit Corp. from 
continuing its long standing policy of 
leasing or acquiring land where nec- 
essary for storing commodities as 
close to the farm as possible. 

“This restriction will mean that the 
corporation will have to ship grain 
for livestock feeding, for example, 
from farms to distant points for stor- 
age, and then later ship it back again 
to farm areas. Only those special 
interests who will make money by 


Cipperly 


unnecessary handling of grain will 
profit from this provision, which in 
the end be paid for by farmiers and 
consumers.” 

The advisors to the chief execu- 
tive who sponsored this statement 
disclose a serious lack of knowledge 
on the subject, trade critics say. For 
example, under the new CCC charter 
the new permanent corporation can 
continue its current leases on steel 
bins and real estate which were in 
existence at the expiration of its old 
Delaware charter. 

That the corporation will have to 
ship grain from the surplus produc- 
ing areas for storage and then re- 
ship it to its points of origin for live- 
stock feeding misses the truth by a 
wide mark. Farmers in the grain 
surplus area do not ship out grain 
which will be needed for livestock 
feeding, it is pointed out. 

Rare exceptions occur when grain 
is imported into such large feed grain 
producing states as Iowa when the 
corn crop falls below the demands of 
the local hog and poultry grain con- 
suming units. Similar imports of 
grain to producing areas occur regu- 
larly in relatively unimportant size, 
as in the Southeast where the grain 
production normally moves into ter- 
minal markets such as Baltimore and 
frequently moves back into the pro- 
duction area. However, CCC never 
attempted local storage in this re- 
gion, and the new charter will in no 
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sweet goods 


“BUY IT BAKED”—This advertisement of the Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York, appeared in a recent issue of Collier’s, and will reappear 


in the Oct. 14 issue of Life. 


The ad’s copy says that the combination of 


dextrose and sucrose in bakery products helps to give sweet goods their 
“satisfying texture and sweetness” and to emphasize the flavor of the 
ingredients that make bakery products “so appetizing.” 


wise change the present method of 
CCC operation. 

To charge that the grain trade 
will make money by unnecessary han- 
dling of grain is a gratuitous rebuke 
to this industry, observers charge. 
At the present time, for example, 
farm sales of wheat from the winter 
crop are lower than normal, the cause 
of which according to some informed 
government circles is the sharp buy- 
ing policy of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at this time, with 
the result that a larger than normal 
quantity of wheat is entering storage 
at terminals and sub-terminals. A 
stronger CCC bid would bring forth 
normal early marketing, this official 
declares. 


Criticizes Congress 


Apart from his uncomplimentary 
references to the grain marketing 
machinery of the country, the Presi- 
dent renewed his castigation of Con- 
gress regarding its failure to pass 
the International Wheat Agreement. 


In his statement that the Congress 
only made a gesture to a long range 
farm program in the passage of HR- 
6248, the President is entirely cor- 
rect. In the Senate the long range 
bill which was sponsored by Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) was seen 
as merely a rubber-stamp approval of 
policies which Clinton P. Anderson, 
former secretary of agriculture, had 
advocated, and the Republican ma- 
jority had no disposition to tie-down 
a new administration to policies in- 
herited from the waning New Deal 
Administration. 

The President also called attention 
to an alleged division of authority 
and responsibility over price support 


programs. In the new CCC charter 
provision is made for the use of its 
machinery in carrying out the price 
support program, yet the charter 
vests control of the corporation in 
a board of directors. However, the 
President says under the agricultural 
program measure the Secretary of 
Agriculture is responsible for the 
support of farm products at specified 
prices. Yet the President points out 
that the agricultural program meas- 
ure requires certain price supporting 
activities by CCC, and since the ag- 
ricultural program bill was signed 
after the signing of the CCC bill, the 
provisions of the agricultural pro- 
gram measure control. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Feed Men 
Hear Talks on 
Food, Freedom 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK, 
ALTA.—“Feed-food-freedom” was the 
theme of the third national conven- 
tion of the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. at Jasper Park Lodge 
June 11-14. About 250 feed men from 
all parts of Canada and the US. at- 
tended the meeting. 

Daniel McClaren, Calgary, Alta., 
was elected president of the National 
Council of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. J. E. McRostie, To- 
ronto, was elected vice president, and 
W. N. Hendrick, Toronto, was reelect- 
ed general secretary. 

The convention theme was the sub- 
ject of the first speaker, J. W. G. 
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. WOLFF'S 
PREMIUM 
FLOUR 
As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 


wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


——- 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











Ys ceakveriler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallac 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR wuts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





MacEwan, dean of agriculture at the 
University of Manitoba. 


Dean MacEwan pointed out that 
everyone has a stake in nutrition. One 
of the few good things to come out 
of the last war, he said, was a new 
world consciousness about nutrition— 
a new appreciation of what can be 
achieved through good food. The na- 
tions are seeing that human progress 
is related closely to diet. 

George Mungall, 1947-48 president 
of the National Council of the Cana- 
dian Feed Manufacturers Assn., re- 
viewed in some detail activities of 
the council during the past year, with 
special reference to changing condi- 
tions as regard protein supplies and 
distribution. He pointed out since the 
formation of the Canadian Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. the industry had 
gained recognition and prestige with 
the Canadian government and in Ca- 
nadian agriculture. 

Walter N. Jones, vice president, 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, spoke 
on increasing the efficiency of poul- 
try and livestock production. He 
pointed out that those who have been 
able to observe the effects of food 
shortage point out that hungry peo- 
ple quickly develop only one ambi- 
tion—to get food. Given a choice be- 
tween freedom and food, a hungry 
person takes food, he said. 


“Food economists estimate that two 
and one half acres of land of average 
production are required to provide 
a minimum diet for each person,” Mr. 
Jones said. “The productive soil of 
the world equals less than two acres 
per person, and many countries have 
less than one acre of productive land 
per person. In Canada there are 
eight acres of tillable land for every 
mouth to feed. The destiny of Can- 
ada for many years to come will be 
to supply vast quantities of surplus 
food to a hungry world. 

Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
outlined the activities of his associa- 
tion, covering the annual budget, nu- 
tritional council, agricultural service 
division, the committee dealing with 
feed supplies, the committee on defini- 
tions and contacts with the feed con- 
trol officials and the traffic commit- 
tee. Mr. Berger also discussed five 
fundamental principles which over 
300 feed manufacturers have accept- 
ed as being sound business practices, 
fair to livestock and poultry feeders, 
the dealers and the manufacturers on 
an equitable basis. 
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ELMER WENE REFUSES 
TO ACCEPT USDA POST 


WASHINGTON — Elmer Wene, 
New Jersey poultryman and former 
U.S. representative from that state, 
has refused to accept his appointment 
as assistant secretary of agriculture, 
announced last week by the White 
House. 

Some local observers feel that Mr. 
Wene’s refusal to accept the position 
was caused by the decision of the 
New Jersey. delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National convention not to 
support President Truman for re- 
nomination. These observers cite the 
possibility that someone else may be 
named for the interim appointment as 
assistant secretary in the USDA. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of its 


superior virtues. Good fermentation, 


smooth handling and the kind of uni- 
formity to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 




















HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCKZEXCHANGE 
CHICAGOJBOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


The picture on the cover of this 
week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, available through the cour- 
tesy of the Travel Assn., London, 
England, is of Herne Mill, situated 
in the village of 
Herne, Kent. The 
village was once a 
thriving market 
center but it has 
been superseded in 
importance by its 
former suburb of 
Herne Bay, well 
known _ English 
seaside resort. 

In London the 
Windmill and Watermill Section of 
the Society for the Protection of An- 
cient Buildings is attempting to stim- 
ulate the interest of the public in the 
preservation of wind and water mills 
as features of the countryside and 
national history. Other objects of the 
section include making a detailed 
record of such mills, providing tech- 
nical advice on questions relating to 
their repair, encouraging the craft 
of country milling and giving finan- 
cial help wherever possible. It is be- 
lieved that fewer than 100 mills now 
are working by wind in England. 

According to the section’s histori- 
cal authorities the first known men- 
tion of windmills is by an Arab geog- 
rapher in the Tenth Century and 
refers to windmills in Persia, while 
the first mention of English wind- 
mills is contained in the Chronicles 
of Jocelyn de Brakelond and refers 
to a windmill at Bury St.: Edmunds, 
Suffolk, in 1191. The earliest illus- 
tration of an English mill is the so- 
called Windmill Psalter which dates 
from about 1270. 

Western Europe’s earliest type of 
mill was the post mill, the body of 
which, containing the machinery and 
carrying the sails, is mounted on an 
upright post whereon it can be turned 
so that the sails always face into 
the wind. Though having no struc- 
tural significance, the sub-structure 
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was sometimes enclosed by a round 
house. 

The tower mill, of which the Herne 
mill is an example, was developed at 
an early date and its machinery was 
contained in a fixed tower of brick 
or masonry with a movable cap carry- 
ing the sails which could be turned to 
face into the wind. Tower mills of 
wood, usually octagonal, are known 
as smock mills because of their sup- 
posed resemblance to the old-fash- 
ioned smock frock worn by the Eng- 
lish countryman, 


Wheat requires highly skilled har- 
vest workers—so we are assured by 
the Labor Information Bulletin, one 
of the many slick-magazines pub- 
lished by the U.S. government. “In- 
stead of the roustabouts of 25 years 
ago (and we quote here from the 
Bulletin), when muscle and a strong 
back were all that counted, farmers 
today want experienced combine op- 
erators, tractor and truck drivers. 
Demands for common labor to do 
scooping, shocking and threshing are 
now dropping off. Pay is generally 
good. Common labor generally gets 
between $7 and $9 a day, experienced 
tractor and truck drivers get from 
$8 to $10 a day, and a good combine 
operator can almost name his price 
but usually is paid from $10 to $12 a 
day.” Not entirely an above-the-neck 
skill, this wheatheld work, but it’s 
on the white collar pay level. 


& & %& FORTUNE DOES BIS- 
CUITS UP BROWN in its current- 
issue article on the National Biscuit 
Co. “Nabisco—the dough is rising”— 
so runs the Fortunate caption. . 

This company, “long guided by law- 
yer-presidents with a nice touch for 
corporate mergers,” is called “the big- 
gest baker in the world.” In 1947 its 
volume ran a trifle past one quarter 
of a billion dollars, net earnings to 
nearly $23 million. National 
Biscuit, we learn from Fortune, 
makes its own baking machinery, 
flour and cartons. It employs 29,000 
persons in 46 states and claims all the 
grocery stores of the U.S. as its cus- 
tomers. . . . The company is experi- 
menting with bulk handling of flour. 
Two pilot cars have been built, each 
handling 120,000 lb. They are unload- 
ed through pneumatic piping. The ul- 
timate goal is completely automatic 
movement of all bulk materials from 
freight sidings to centinuous-mix 
machinery. Band ovens are rapidly 
replacing reel ovens. There is much 


hand work in the processing now, but 
the goal is complete mechanization. 
; You know the difference, of 
course, between a cracker and a bis- 
cuit? The industry distinguishes this 
way: Crackers are products ferment- 
ed during manufacture and biscuits 
are products chemically leavened. But 
here are some seeming contradictions 
in the company’s own nomenclature: 
Uneeda Biscuit is called a cracker 
and the Ritz Cracker-and the Gra- 
ham Cracker are called biscuits! 


& & %& LOCUST PLAGUES OF 
OLD—Commenting upon this year’s 
grasshopper infestation of grain fields 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, Maj. 
H. G. L. Strange of the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., recalls that the crops of 
1818 and 1819 were completely lost 
through similar infestation so that 
by the spring of 1820 there was not 
a kernel of seed left in the whole of 
the Canadian West. Seed had to be 
imported from Wisconsin. Grasshop- 
pers also laid waste to the prairie 
crops of 1857, 1858, 1864, 1867 and 
1868. 3% % % “So bad was the de- 
struction of the crops in 1868,” says 
Maj. Strange, “that the London Times 
opened up a subscription list to 
succor prairie wheat farmers and 


$15,000 was subscribed by the British 


public and $4,500 in addition was sub- 
scribed by the people of the U.S. 
Most of this was used to buy flour, 
fishing tackle and ammunition for the 
prairie settlers. The material from 
the States was transported up the 
Red River from St. Paul and then 
distributed over the plains during the 
winter by means of ox sledges. The 
records state that the settlers of 
1868-69, while they ate their donated 
bread in that winter were cheered 
with the thought of the warm sym- 
pathy which their needs had awak- 
ened in Britain and in the USS. 
& % & Since that time energetic 
control measures have been set up, 
and so damage from grasshoppers 
has seldom exceeded 5% of the crop. 
There is one loss, however, which 
the modern farmer does not suffer 
from, for the records reveal that 
starting in with 1812, great damage 
was done to prairie crops for a num- 
ber of years by the now extinct pas- 
senger pigeon.” 


It couldn’t happen here, of course, 
but criticism of living conditions 
and in particular of the inferior qual- 
ity of Turkey’s bread _ recently 
caused the prime minister, Hasan 
Saka, to hand in his resignation. 
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Bread Markets in 
Morocco 


At Tetuan, in Morocco, there is an 
alley-way thickly lined with bread 
and cloth sellers and where goods 
are sold for coin and by barter. So 
writes a holiday note-taker in the 
British Bakers National Association 
Review. 

You may see a person wanting to 
exchange a piece of cloth for a loaf 
of bread, with the seller of the cloth 
pointing out the size and merit of its 
texture, and the Arab baker, shrewd 
man that he is, taking up a loaf of 
bread and weighing it in his hand as 
if to emphasize that the weight of the 
bread is worth more than the length 
of the cloth. 

Bread in Tetuan is baked in small 
brick ovens about 18 in. wide. 

Here the bread is sold more or less 
higgledy-piggledy, on white cloths, 
and at the end of the day’s trade the 
unsold bread is wrapped up, carried 
off, presumably to be offered for sale 
again on the following day. 

The bread itself is of coarse tex- 
ture—dark brown in color. 

You may see women bread-sellers 
heavily veiled. One woman displayed 
her round and long loaves in a glass 
case, perhaps 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. 6 in., mounted on a box. 

That is as near as you will get toa 
shop window in “bread street,” 
Tetuan. 


* * * 
GREEN REACHES 


I have not seen, and never will, 
Wild orchids blooming in Brazil, 
Or heather on a Scottish hill. 


Hibiscus in Tahiti? No! 

Nor edelweiss in Alpine snow, 

Nor Tuscan slopes where olives 
grow. 


But I have looked on prairies; I 

Have seen green reaches grow- 
ing high 

With oats and barley, wheat and 
rye; 


Have watched how swiftly shim- 
mering heat 

Has wrought its most enchant- 
ing feat 

Of yellowing mile on mile of 
wheat; 


And I have seen that golden sea 
Ripple, ripple endlessly. 
Beauty has been good to me! 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Comparative Studies in Granulation of Hard 


Winter, Hard Spring and Soft Wheat Flours 


WO aspects of flour granula- 

tion research have been report- 

ed in previous investigations. 
Flours have been divided into various 
groups according to particle size and 
a study made of the physical and 
chemical properties of each group, 
or the wheat endosperm fraction has 
been reduced to various degrees of 
fineness and the flour properties 
studied. Both approaches to the 
problem are important. 

Recent investigations by Wichser, 
Shellenberger and Pence (1) have 
shown the relation of the physical 
and chemical behavior to the various 
particle size groups obtained from 
one hard red winter, straight grade 
sample of commercially-milled flour. 


Contribution No. 151, Department of Mill- 
ing Industry, Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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- 4—Mixograph curve patterns and their corresponding bread loaves baked from the different particle size fractions of hard 


By Frank W. Wichser and J. A. Shellenberger 


Department of Milling Industry 
Kansas State College 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to study further the behavior of 
the various particle size groups from 
several different classes of wheat. 


Granularity of Flours 

Commercially - milled hard red 
spring, hard red winter, and soft 
white, straight grade flours were 
used in this investigation. The sepa- 
ration of the flours into the respec- 
tive particle size groups was accom- 
plished using W. S. Tyler wire testing 
screens and a Ro-Tap shaker. A 
satisfactory method for making the 
separations was described by Wich- 
ser, et al (1). Other flour separa- 
tion methods, using varied types of 
equipment, were employed also for 
comparative purposes and to help 
establish fully the accuracy of the 
sieving method. The flour separa- 


tions into the particle size groups 
were well-defined as indicated by 
microscopic observations. 


OVER SCREEN 


PERCENT 


Fig. 1—Granulation curves for the 
flours used in the studies reported 
herein. 
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Granulation curves for the flours 
investigated are shown in Figure 1. 
Of the several methods for plotting 
these curves,- the cumulative direct 
plot is generally used. With an in- 
crease in the mesh number, using a 
predetermined series of the testing 
screens, the actual screen aperture 
openings decrease in size in the same 
ratio as the spaces on the x-axis on 
the plotting paper. Thus, the spaces 
on the x-axis of the graph paper rep- 
resent, relatively, the various open- 
ings of the series of screens on a 
magnified scale. Plotting the per- 
centages of material remaining on 
each screen at the end-point of the 
sieving operation for that screen will 
give a particle size distribution or 
granulation curve of the flour. The 
granulation curve for the spring 
wheat flour is located higher on the 
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red winter wheat flour (B). 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
-ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. © Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. . Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. « Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty f Purity and Reliability 
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because a 
eater amount of material remains 
er the finer mesh screens than in 
the case with hard winter or soft 


graph proportionally 


1eat flours. Replicate checks on a 
flour produced results with less than 
or — 1.0% deviation. With this 
gree of accuracy, it is apparent 
at the granulation curve becomes 
an excellent test for the vitreousness 
of the endosperm and an indication 
of how it will reduce in the milling 
process. Granulation curves for 
many flours have been made. In 
each test the granulation curves of 
vitreous wheats, because of the in- 
herent characteristics of the flours, 
will be found located in a well-de- 
fined area or range on the graph. 
Comparable curves for the less vitre- 
ous wheat will be located in an area 
below the vitreous wheats, while 
those for soft wheats will fall in an 
area well below the other two 
wheats, as indicated in Figure 1. 
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Results and Discussion 


Hard Wheat Flour Characteristics 

The results obtained by testing the 
particle size groups of hard red 
spring and hard red winter flour (B) 
are compared, and also included are 
the particle size data from a hard 
red winter flour (A) previously in- 
vestigated. 

The behavior of the control flour 
must result from a summation of 
the behaviors of all of the various 
particle size groups within the flour. 
Flour particle size groups and the 
percentages in which they existed 
in the original flours are given in 
Table 1. 

Protein: The wide degree of va- 
riation in the protein content of the 
various particle size groups is shown 
in Figure 2. With the exception of 
the 0-37 uw fractions, the largest 
percentage of protein was located in 
the smallest flour particles (begin- 
ning in size at 37 uw). As the flour 
particles increased in size, the per- 
centage of protein decreased. The 
protein was lowest in the 0-37 u 
fractions. The particles in this 
group, however, were not considered 























completely formed flour particles. 
Free starch granules and finely divid- 
ed protein substances, the more 
prominent materials comprising flour 
particles, largely make up the 0-37 u 


fraction. The flours contained larg- 
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Fig. 2—Relationship of protein con- 
tent to particle size in the hard 
wheat flours. 


er amount of this fraction than of 
the other size groups. 


Table 1—Particle Size Distribution of Flour 
Made From Three Different Classes 
of Wheat 


-—Amount of each fraction—, 


-——Hard red——_, Soft 

Fraction spring winter winter white 

particle flour flour flour flour 

size (A) (B) 

3 % % % % 
106-150 ..... 14 9 7 1 
88-105 ..... 14 9 7 4 
TOBE. ccctcs 13 12 11 5 
Gene. «wcece 13 12 12 7 
53-62 . ° 11 10 10 11 
€42B3 .ccces 9 9 9 9 
BTo46G occas 7 9 8 6 
OF veasee 32 36 57 


Ash: The relation of particle size 
to ash content was the same as 
shown for the protein relationship. 
A decrease in the size of the endo- 
sperm particles was accompanied by 
an increase in the ash content of the 
particles. This is shown graphically 
in Figure 3. 

To determine the extent that bran 


fig. 5—Mixograph curve patterns and their corresponding bread loaves baked from the different particle size fractions of hard red spring wheat flour. 
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Fig. 3—Relationship of ash content 
to particle size in the hard wheat 
flours. 


fragments influenced the ash content 
of the particle size groups, the bran 
was removed by an air elutriation 
treatment. That bran fragments 
are not as finely divided as flour 
particles was borne out by visual 
and microscopic observations facili- 
tated by a differential staining tech- 
nique. 

The procedure for dividing flours 
into various particle size groups re- 
sulted in the removal of the smallest 
particles first, the next smallest 
particles next, and so on until the 
flours were completely divided into 
the various particle size groups. The 
bran fragments, which have rela- 
tively large flat surfaces, are, by this 
sieving procedure, concentrated in 
the two largest particle groups. In 
the air separation treatment only the 
two coarse particle fractions yielded 
significant amounts of bran frag- 
ments, and the ash content of these 
two fractions were lowered approxi- 
mately 0.02% by this treatment. It 
is apparent that the ash content of 
the particle size varies inversely with 
the size of the particle and is pre- 


dominantly a natural 
inherent characteristic. 


The relation of ash and protein con- 
tent to flour particle size indicates 
further that the wheat endosperm 
is non-uniform in chemical and physi- 
cal make-up and varies by areas or 
zones. The areas which are _ in- 
herently higher in ash and protein 
content must necessarily be located 
near the outer surface of the endo- 
sperm if tempering or conditioning of 
the wheat influences the relative par- 
ticle sizes into which the endosperm 
is broken during the milling process. 

Gas Production: The rate of gas 
production was not found to vary 
greatly as the particle size varied; 
however, as the size of the particles 
decreased, gas production increased. 
This was probably due to the small- 
er particles increasing availability 
to the enzyme activity. 

Mixograph Curve Patterns: The 
relation of the flour particle size 
groups to the mixograph curve pat- 
terns for the hard red winter flour 
(B) are shown in Figure 4. The 
spring wheat flour mixograph curve 
patterns are shown in Figure 5. 


endosperm- 


Minor Differences in Curves 


Only small differences between 
the curve characteristics are noted 
except for the 0-37 u» groups. The 
protein content of a flour is one of 
the most important factors influenc- 
ing the height and shape of the curve 
patterns. Thus, the low protein 
groups gave a relatively lower curve 
than those groups higher in protein 
content. The reconstituted flour was 
made up from the various particle 
size groups in the same percentage 
as that found when they were first 
removed. The mixograph patterns 
for the reconstituted and control 
flours are practically identical. The 
farinograph curve patterns are in 
the same relationship to particle size 
as that shown by the mixograph pat- 
terns. 

Baking Characteristics: Figure 4 
also shows a comparison of the 
breads produced by the various par- 


(Continued on page 23a) 
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Detection of Hidden Infestation in Wheat 


the eggs or larval stages of 

weevils and grain borers 
which are hidden within the grain 
berry. While infestation determined 
by the number of free living forms 
per unit sample of grain is a fairly 
good criterion for the grading of 
wheat, it is not a measure to deter- 
mine the actual infestation within 
the wheat berry. This type of infesta- 
tion, which cannot be removed by 
wheat cleaning machinery, is of par- 
ticular concern to the flour miller. 
It is possible to remove the free liv- 
ing forms but the eggs, larvae, pupae 
and adults, as well as cast larvae 
skins, pupal skins and excrement, re- 
main in the berry to be ground, up 
with the wheat. 


B Y hidden infestation is meant 


By J. C. Frankenfeld 


Inasmuch as methods have been 
perfected whereby insect fragments 
and excrement can be detected in the 
finished flour, the hidden insect in- 
festation has become a major consid- 
eration. It is this infestation along 
with the infestation of flour beetles 
in the mill, which is chiefly respon- 
sible for the insect fragments in the 
finished flour. 

A method for detecting this so- 
called hidden infestation in wheat has 
been devised, which appears to be 
both practical and economical. This 
method consists essentially of treat- 
ing a sample of wheat with Lugol’s 
iodine solution. This solution is com- 


monly used as a test for starch, and 
consists of the following ingredients: 


Stock solution: 
TOGEMS 2c ccccccccccccccceces lgm 
Potassium iodide .......... 2gm 


Distilled water ...........-. 


The principle involved is that the 
wheat kernel becomes permeable to 
the stain at the points where the wee- 
vil punctures the seed-coat in feed- 
ing or laying its eggs. When the solu- 
tion is applied to the kernels it pene- 
trates these punctures and stains the 
adjacent starch particles in the endo- 


sperm so that the egg punctures ~ 


may be easily seen. The character- 
istic shape of these egg punctures, 
being quite small and circular, differ- 
entiates them from any other injury 
which the wheat berry might sustain. 





HIGH SPEED... 
COUNTS IN SIFTING TOO 
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High speed, an important design 
factor in modern aviation also plays 
a head role in sifting. Major advan- 
tages — such as small installation 
space, low power requirements, and 
a greater capacity per square foot of 
screening surface — are all found in 
Niagara High Speed Sifters. More- 
over: these sifters are carefully de- 


signed to meet rigid sanitary speci- 


fications and all ledges, 
crevices, etc. where in- 
festation could breed 
have been eliminated. 

All of these features 
are available on a large 


variety of models that 








come with bolting surfaces ranging 
from 5 to 500 square feet and produce 
up to 36 separations, per machine. 
However regardless of size, into each 
modelis put all the skill of Richmond’s 
eighty-five years’ experience, backed 
by thousands of installations. 

For more details on modern high 
speed sifting get in touch with 
Richmond today. There’s no obliga- 


tion and they will be 
glad to answer your 
questions as well as 
study any phase of your 
separation problems 
in the range of 1 to 250 


mesh per lineal inch. 


RicHMOND MaNuractuRING ComPANY 
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When stained with Lugol’s solution 
these egg punctures acquire a typical 
dark purple color due to the starch 
particles which adhere to the gela- 
tinous plug with which the female 
weevils seal the egg puncture. To the 
naked eye these punctures appear 
as small black circular dots about 
the size of an ordinary pin prick, but 
because of the dark color are quite 
easily discernible. With but a little 
experience the infested wheat can 
easily be detected. 

The method of treatment is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Dilute the above Lugol’s stock 
solution with water in the proportion 





EDITOR’S NOTE—J. C. Franken- 
feld, the author of the accompanying 
article on the detection of hidden in- 
festation in wheat, is associated with 
the bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine, agricultural research ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 





of 1 to 3. Tap or distilled water may 
be used. 

2. Pour a sufficient amount of di- 
luted solution on the sample of wheat 
to be tested to completely cover all 
the wheat berries. Leave the wheat in 
this solution for 10 or 15 minutes. 

3. Wash to remove the excess iodine 
solution and small particles of starch 
which might be confused with the 
weevil egg punctures. A slight amount 
of agitation while washing is helpful. 

4. Examination of the wheat with- 
in an hour or two after washing is 
advisable, although the egg punctures 
will remain visible for as long as 24 
hours after treatment. 

By this method all infested wheat 
berries can be detected regardless of 
the stage of development of the wee- 
vil inside of the berry. 

One serious disadvantage of this 
method is the difficulty in differen- 
tiating between egg punctures and 
feeding punctures of the adult weevil. 
It is hoped that this difficulty may be 
overcome with further study. Me- 
chanical injuries to the wheat berry 
do not present a problem. 


Acid Fuchsin Stain 


Since discovering that iodine solu- 
tion will stain the starch particles 
which adhere to the gelatinous egg 
plug of the grain weevils, several ob- 
jectionable features have developed 
which might lead to serious confu- 
sion in analyzing the degree of hidden 
infestation. To circumvent these ob- 
jections further tests were conducted 
to attempt to find a dye which would 
stain only the egg plug. 

As a result of these tests we have 
found that an acid fuchsin dye stains 
the egg plug a deep cherry red, while 
feeding punctures and mechanical in- 
jury to the wheat berry are only 
slightly tinted, thus eliminating the 
confusion between feeding punctures 
and actual infestations. Furthermore, 
while the iodine solution did not 
stain egg punctures on the germ end 
of the wheat this solution stains the 
egg plugs irrespective of their loca- 
tion. 

The degree of staining with the 
iodine solution was dependent upon 
the amount of flour particles adhering 

(Continued on page 25a) 
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Convention 


The Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., exhibit featured two 
products, Oxylite flour bleach and Vextram enrich- 
ment. Shown in the picture are Jack Revord, Lyle 
Carmony and James Doty, all Winthrop men. 


A picture of the head table at the banquet shows 
Mrs. O. J. Zimmerman; R. M. Finch, Mrs. Dewey 
Robbins, Mrs. and Mr. Ralph W. Bouskill and Mrs. 
H. H. Trapp during a lull in the festivities. 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co. had one of its new Bemis packer 
aids on display. Shown with the machine are M. C. 
Barnes and A. S. Roper of Bemis with Carl Steele, 


superintendent, J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


Norvell-Williams, Inc., showed a quarter-size oper- 
ating model of its Hustler sifter. In the picture are 
D. M. Mennel, E. E. Kuphal, W. E. Norvell and 
William Kahle. 
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The new roller mill exhibited by the Wolf 
Co. attracted considerable attention. Shown 
grouped around the exhibit are Wolf repre- 
sentatives and several interested operatives. 


Merck & Co. maintained an attractive exhibit 
and was represented by the men shown in the 
picture. They are C. A. Scott, George Alex- 
ander, W. E. Rothermel and R. H. Johannsen. 


athe St. Regis Paper Co. exhibit occupicu u 
dominant position on the show floor. The 
company showed one of its 402-PS packers 
and also one of the smaller 100-LS machines. 


Howard Waldron (right) manager of the flour 
mill division of Sprout, Waldron & Co. is 
shown explaining the new roller chain drive 
on the S-W mill to C. R. Veeck (center). 
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Pictures shown here were taken at the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, held recently in Chi- 
cago. Machinery exhibits were a feature. 


L. B. Hardtla (left) shown at the U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp. booth with Jerome Endres of 
Russell-Miller; V. E. Winfield of U.S. Hoffman 
and H. H. Trapp, also of Russell-Miller. 


“ae eee far 8 i 


The Hart-Carter Co. exhibit featured the improved 
drive assembly used on the Carter Millerator. Shown 
in the picture are Hill Shepardson, M. C. Cecka, A. B. 
Carver, Commander-Larabee, and Ted Badenoch. 


Joseph Grahek (right) is shown explaining the 
Merchen Scale Feeder, on exhibit at the conven- 
tion, to H. R. Klink, superintendent of Roanoke 
City Mills, Roanoke, Va. 


One of its new scourer-aspirator units was featured 
by the Entoleter Division of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. R. B. Dodds, manager, is shown 
with three interested operatives. 
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The Staining Test for Milling Wheat 


By Oscar T. Cook 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City 


that a considerable percentage of 
the fragmentation count in fin- 
ished flour has its origin in infested 
wheat, rather than in infested mills. 


The efforts of the milling industry 
have been concentrated upon an in- 
tensive campaign of sanitation with- 
in the flour mills. That is as it 
should be for the milling industry 
must be able to match its plants— 
on the basis of cleanliness and purity 
of product—with other food process- 
ing plants. 

It now appears that about 85% 
of the fragments that appear in the 
finished flour are due to the presence 
of heretofore undetectable insect 
skins, or live insects within the 
wheat that appear to experienced 
grain and milling men to be sound 
wheat free from any form of insect 
life. 

J. C. Frankenfeld and Dr. R. T. 
Cotton of the Manhattan, Kansas, 
laboratory of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine recently 
devised two grain staining techniques 
that now make it possible, for the 
first time, to determine definitely 
whether a batch of wheat is or has 
been infested with insects, and also 
to determine the degree of infesta- 
tion. 


This test, if used by milling com- 
panies over the country, will, in my 
opinion, do more to help millers to 
manufacture fragment-free flour 
than will all the precautions they 
take in their flour mills. 

[Editor’s Note—A detailed descrip- 
tion of the staining technique and in- 
structions for making up the stains 
used appears on page 4a of this is- 
sue of the Milling Production Sec- 
tion.] 


|’ HAS been definitely established 


Infestation Begins at Harvest 

Insects which infest grain begin 
their work with the harvesting of 
the grain and deposit their first eggs 
in the field so that original infesta- 
tion begins prior to the time the 
grain is stored either in the farmers’ 
bins, in country elevators or directly 
in boxcars for shipment to terminal 
elevators. 

Since the combine harvester has 
come into general use, harvest lasts 
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The wheat on the left was bought in Kansas City re- 
cently and graded No. 1 hard. The picture on the right 
shows the same sample after it was stained and the 


for about six weeks and in many 
cases it is necessary for the farmer 
to let his grain remain on the 
ground until such time as it might 
be stored in his own bins or in the 
country elevator or until such time 
as the railroads provide a sufficient 
number of box cars to move the crop. 


Farm Grain Bins Neglected 


The average farm grain storage 
bin is never sprayed or cleaned out 
from one crop to another and the 
same applies to the average country 
elevator. When the grain is finally 
put into either of these storage 
places, it carries the original infes- 
tation acquired in the field. By the 
time the grain has been stored in 
country elevator bins, loaded into 
and out of infested boxcars, and 
then stored in terminal elevators the 
insects usually are pretty well es- 
tablished. 

By the time the wheat reaches 
the flour mill to be ground into flour, 
it has been subjected to practically 
every type of infestation one can 
imagine, together with every stage 


of insect life, from the egg to the 
full adult. 

It is a physical impossibility for 
any grain inspector, working under 
present grain inspection standards, 
to detect beyond a certain degree the 
actual damage and infestation that 
is present in milling wheat. In many 
instances wheat is not graded weev- 
ily unless the actual weevils are seen 
crawling in the grain. It is the wee- 
vils that are not exposed to sight— 
the weevils on the inside of the ker- 
nels of wheat—that is the source of 
most of the millers’ insect-fragment 
troubles today. 

No amount of cleaning, scouring 
or other physical handling or treat- 
ment of the grain known to the mill- 
ing industry today can correct this 
situation 100%. 


Insect Control on Farm 


It is or should be very apparent 
to all of us that the control of in- 
sect infestation in wheat should and 
must start with the farmer, the 
country elevator operator, the rail- 
roads and the terminal elevators. By 





The wheat shown in the above pictures was placed in 
storage in August, 1947, and the sample was taken May 
10, 1948. It tested 61 Ib. and graded No. 1 hard. The 


wheat, after staining, is shown at the right and the 
test showed approximately 15% weevil damage. The 
wheat contained every stage of insect life. 


insect-damaged kernels separated. By actual count, there 
was 10.5% weevil damage, which, from a milling stand- 
point, makes the wheat No. 4 hard, 


the time the miller gets the wheat, 
the insect damage has been done. If 
the miller stores his wheat without 
fumigating it, damage continues to 
increase. 

The staining technique developed 
by Mr. Frankenfeld and Dr. Cotton 
is, in my opinion, the beginning of a 
new step in the milling industry. 
It is a powerful tool and will give 
the grain buyer and the miller an ac- 
curate indication of the “purity” of 
the wheat from which he is to make 
his flour. The use of the staining 
test will make it possible for the 
miller to select or reject the differ- 
ent lots of wheat offered to him and 
in this way he can choose only the 
noninfested grain for milling. 


Penalty for Weevily Wheat 

The farmers, elevator operators 
and grain dealers who do not take 
care of their grain will soon feel the 
effect of this weapon. Insect-infest- 
ed grain will be a drug on the mar- 
ket and it will suffer the discounts, 
so it should not be too long before 
the word gets back to the farmers 
that insect-infested grain will not be 
very profitable. 

This, I believe, will be a more ef- 
fective method in getting the infest- 
ed wheat situation cleared up than 
all the preaching and pleading that 
we could do. When the average man 
begins to feel the pinch in actual 
dollars, he begins to sit up and take 
notice. 

Then, and only then, will the 
milling industry be able to get a 
quality of grain more satisfactory 
for use in producing a finer, cleaner 
product. 

The farmer will be making money 
for himself by preventing his. grain 
from deteriorating from a premium 
No. 1 hard wheat to sample grade 
grain. A few years back the dis- 
counts widened out to as much as 
42¢ a bushel, so that this progres- 
sive step in assisting the farmer and 
the country elevator operator, and 
everyone else concerned with the 
grain and milling industry is one of 
the greatest steps in promoting qual- 
ity wheat and promoting conserva- 

(Continued on page 36a) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Garnatz 
was assigned the pleasant task of re- 
viewing the accomplishments of Dr. 
Betty Sullivan as one of the features 
on the program in connection with 
the presentation of the Thomas Burr 
Osborne Medal Award to her dur- 
ing the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held in Cincinnati May 23- 
28. Following is the text of Dr. Gar- 
natz’ introduction of Dr. Sullivan, 
recipient of the association’s highest 
honor. The author is director of the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, and is a past president of the 
AACC. 


¥ 


HEN I was invited to re- 
W view the life and recount the 

accomplishments of the med- 
allist upon this occasion, I readily 
consented because of the warm 
friendly esteem in which I hold Betty 
Sullivan and because of the privilege 
implied by the invitation. After do- 
ing so, however, I experienced an 
immediate reaction to the effect that 
though I have known Betty for a 
number of years, (which I will indi- 
cate discreetly as being adequate to 
form a positive and altogether favor- 
able knowledge of her personality, 
character and ability) I was struck 
by how very little I knew about her 
prior to the crossing of our paths. 
It is not surprising therefore, that I 


Dr. Betty Sullivan 


turned in other quarters for material 
and at this point I acknowledge the 
collaboration of Miss Marjorie Howe 
and Dr. C. H. Bailey in the prepara- 
tion of this material. 

Today marks the first time the 
Osborne Medal has been awarded a 
woman and I want to express the 
hope that, in the course of time, other 
women will be thus recognized. Then, 
to those who succeed me in this as- 
signment will also fall the intriguing- 
ly pleasant task of inquiring into the 
life of a member of the opposite sex. 
Let me hastily assure Betty that 
some vestige of chivalry. still is a 
part of my make-up and consequent- 
ly, I do not intend to reveal every- 
thing I have learned. By the same 
token I must be careful to make 
Sure that Betty’s age remains invio- 
late and so, I have deliberately gar- 
bled the chronology in this presen- 
tation, to make it difficult for anyone 
to ascertain any more than that 
Betty is enfranchised to vote. But I 


Years * 


By George Garnatz 


Kroger Food Foundation 


must get along with my story. 

I suppose it is not unusual for 
parents to contemplate their first- 
born and speculate over what life 
has in store for them. What hopes, 
aspirations and wishful thinking en- 
ter into such speculations can be 
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Dr. Betty Sullivan—Osborne Medalist 


grasped readily only by those of us 
who have already gone through this 
experience. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that it was otherwise with 
Thomas J. and Blanche Guilbert Sul- 
livan when there graced their home, 
shortly after the turn of the century, 
on a certain May 31, their first-born, 
a baby girl, Betty. Whatever was 
projected in their minds’ eyes, there 
is reason to believe that they were 
not aware that she was destined to 
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take her place beside the distin- 
guished men, who have furthered re- 
search in cereal chemistry by their 
important contributions. 


Tomboy Trait Develops Early 


The hopes we cherish for our chil- 
dren frequently become subjects of 
great anxiety as the young life un- 
folds and develops patterns of beha- 
vior that appear to be the antithesis 
of what we have in mind. In this re- 
spect Betty was no exception. She 
was different from the other little 
girls in her neighborhood in that, 
with her younger brother, she partici- 
pated in all of the activities of the 
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SERVICE to the M 


Since 1878—the name ESSMUELLER has 
symbolized dependability to the entire mill- 
ing industry . . . whether it be roll grinding 
and corrugating, or furnishing mill supplies 


and equipment. 


It has been a privilege through these years to 
have been so closely allied with such a funda- 
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~ Essmueller 


ILLING INDUSTRY 


Through the Yeats — 


Outstanding manufacturers of machinery, equipment 
and supplies, because of our nation-wide reputation 
for dependable SERVICE have for years designated 
our company as their distributor. Thus we enter our 
seventy-first year representing, among others, the 
following leaders in their field: Ohio Gears and Re- 


ducers, Reliance Electric Motors, Dufour Silk Bolt- 
ing Cloth, Tyler Wire Cloth, Franko Solid Woven 
Cotton Belt, Dodge Mfg. Corp. Power, Transmission 
Equipment, Falk Steelfiex Couplings, Falk Motor- 





ets, 


mentally necessary industry—and it is our 


fervent hope that we can continue servicing 
our many customers throughout the nation 
who have so graciously and invariably said 
—‘Send it to Essmueller if you want your 
work done correctly and promptly.” 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





If you are not now 
receiving “CHAFF” 
monthly—the laugh- 
packed little book 
which 
funny bones of mill- 
ers all over the 
country — just send 
us your name and 
address and we will 
gladly put you on 
the list. 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


d Steel Screw Conveyors, Superior 


Elevator Buckets, Chain Belt Co. Chains and Sprock- 
Peerless Friction Clutch, Peerless Mixers and 
Feeders, Roll Grinding and Corrugating, Flour Mill 
Supplies. 


tickles the 








boys. She was often referred to as 
a tomboy. It was not an uncommon 
sight to see her wearing a tassel cap 
to which was attached a raccoon tail 
or to see her in a vacant lot kicking 
a football. As a matter of fact, her 
reputation as a baseball: pitcher fol- 
lowed her through her college days. 
Since she came of virtually pure 
Irish stock, it is not surprising to 
note that her inheritances included 
pugnacity and wit, with the latter 
inclined toward practical jokes. Thus 
it was she gained a reputation, de- 
served or otherwise, as a superior 
fighter and she could spit farther 
than any challenger. The strategic 
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application of stink bombs and the 
preparation of unorthodox pink lem- 
onade for faculty teas have been 
credited to her, but culpability was 
never fully established because, in- 
consistently enough, she utilized her 
feminine wiles to win exoneration. 
Fortunately for her reputation and 
the peace of mind of her associates, 
these traits, with maturity, were con- 
verted into the aggressive initiative, 
the warm friendly humor, the dis- 
passionate viewpoint and the sports- 
manlike manner she has applied to 
her work and her dealings with peo- 
ple, to the end that the former has 
won for her high recognition and the 





latter a host of friends. 

Betty Sullivan is truly a product of 
Minneapolis. It is not only the city 
of her birth, but it has been there 
also that she has received practically 
all of her formal education and has 
practiced her profession. She re- 
ceived her elementary training in the 
Minneapolis public schools and then 
graduated from Central High School 
at the age of 16. 

She entered the school of chemistry 
of the University of Minnesota. There 
she came to the attention of Dr. 
George Frankforter, who, at that 
time, was chief of the department of 
chemistry. He recognized the poten- 














3 TYPES OF BI-CAP 





Red label 
TYPE A 


Single strength. Prepared with Sodium 
lron Pyrophosphate as the source of iron 





Brown label 


TYPE B 


lron (Ferrum Reductum) 


Single strength. Prepared with Reduced 





Double strength. Prepared with Re- 
duced Iron (Ferrum Reductum) 















The color of 
the Label tells 


you WHICH 


The name on 
the Label tells 


you MORE 


Bi-Cap to your flour by batch mixing or by direct feeding into the flour stream — 


! 

! you get a flour mixture which is adequately and uniformly enriched because 

1 A near-century of experience in manufacturing products of high quality and purity 
‘ gives Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. a depth of experience on which you can rely. 
. For details and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 


‘ N. Y.; 444 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


of small, uniform particle size and the guaranteed ingredient content. 


“@ PFIZER 


Manufacluring Chemisls Fince 1849 





PFIZER 


FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 
CONCENTRATES 









To match the special requirements of the individual miller, three types of 


F Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates have been developed. Type “A”, 
f Type “B” or Type “C”—each meets the recommendations of the Millers National 

Federation as to composition. Each type of Bi-Cap satisfies a special need 
P due to variations in milling practice and can be identified by a different color label. 


' The Pfizer name does more than identify the brand. It assures you that — whether you add 
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tialities residing in her and took it 
upon himself to counsel and direct 
her. Thus was formed a friendship 
that undoubtedly was an influence 
in Betty’s life and which endured 
throughout the years. Before Dr. 
Frankforter died in 1947 he was privi- 
leged to note the accomplishments 
of another one of his students for 
whom he had provided a significant 
measure of inspiration. 

In due course Betty met the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science and thus completed 
her undergraduate work. Under Dr. 
Frankforter’s direction, as her senior 
thesis, she worked on the “Polymeri- 
zation of Pinene.’”’ Here was obtained 
the first indication of her ability at 
research for her thesis was considered 
of such merit that it was presented 
by Dr. Frankforter at the 1922 meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society. 


Betty Invades Men’s Domain 


The circumstances under’ which 
Betty became associated with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are inter- 
esting to note and serve to remind 
us how the recommendations of our 
friends frequently affect our careers 
profoundly. In 1922 Prof. Snyder was 
chief chemist for Russell-Miller and 
had occasion to call in Dr. Frank- 
forter for consultation. The latter 
turned to Betty for assistance wit) 
some of the analytical details, th: 
upshot of which was that within ; 
few weeks Prof. Snyder hired her as 
an assistant chemist. Thus was begun 
unauspiciously an association which 
has flourished with the advancing 
years and there came into Betty's 
life another man whose _reseach- 
mindedness undoubtedly left its im- 
pressions upon her. Of these days, 
Betty says herself, that Prof. Snyder 
exhibited considerable courage in re- 
taining her, since previous to that 
time. no woman had been employed 
in the milling company’s operating 
plants. She says, too, that it was the 
only time she ever found being a 
woman was a handicap rather than 


* an asset. 


In 1924 Betty went to France on an 
International Education Scholarship 
and studied at the University of Paris. 
There she took courses under such 
outstanding lecturers as Gabriel Bert- 
rand, Madame Curie, Maurice Javil- 
lier and M. Schoen. She transferred 
to Pasteur Institute the next year 
and worked for Auguste Fernbach, 
chief of the fermentation division. 
I was able to wring from Betty the 
confession that she did not neglect 
the night life of Paris which, at that 
time she vaguely intimated, was won- 
derfully exciting. When pressed for 
further details she became tight- 
lipped and reticent. All I could make 
out was some reference to strumming 
a mandolin at the Parisian versions 
of what we designate as night clubs 
and, which she was careful to assure 
me, were not as I thought they were 
at all. 


Wins Chief Chemist Appointment 


Upon returning home in 1925, with 
only a few cents in her pocket, but 
with her mind stimulated by her scien- 
tific studies abroad. she resumed her 
association with Russell-Miller. In 
1927 Prof. Snyder died and, as this 
scientific partner left the scene, there 
entered into the picture another man 
who through his foresight, construc- 
tive help and encouragement was re- 
sponsible for providing Betty with her 
opportunity by appointing her chicf 
chemist. This man was Harry Helm, 
at that time president of Russell- 
Miller. When he died in May, 1947, 
a loyal friend and supporter had been 
lost to Betty, but Mr. Helm was 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 
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“AMERICA’S : BAG MAKER” 
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Wimitiroo Serves 
the Willing ladostiy 


Prompt Delivery From Our Stock Depots: 





The Winthrop Chlorinator is an improved type 
of chlorinator for the accurate and economical 
treatment of hard and soft wheat flours, both 
bakery and family types. , 


Chlorine matures and has mild bleaching action. 
Optimum color removal is achieved by using 
Oxylite, Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of efficient, 


RENSSELAER 





As first shown at the 1948 A.O.M. Convention 


economical bleaching agent. 


The use of chlorine and the Oxylite type of 
bleaching agent are accepted by government and 
nutritional authorities. The Winthrop Chlorin- 
ator provides a more accurate and economical 
means for the use of chlorine. The cost is com- 
petitive with other accepted flour treatments. 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


(Mo.), 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


inittege CHLORINATOR 


For Successful Flour Treatment 


















EASILY OPERATED... 
ACCURATELY CONTROLLED APPLY WINTHROP RESEARCH 


TO YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
USE THESE OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS 





Here Are the Features that Make 
the WINTHROP CHLORINATOR 
OUTSTANDING 


For Better Flour Enrichment For Better Flour Bleaching 
( 


. a 
Developed by Winthrop after careful tests and experi- |B XTRA q | 
mentation, this reliable equipment is constructed for eee X 


| Winthrop by the American Machine and Foundry Co. 





Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of FLOUR BLEACH 


P . Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to Govern- his 
Only non-corrosive materials are used through- 4 ment Standards, easily and penta An | @ Produced by an organization thoroughly expe- 


out nutrients are supplied in accurately controlled rienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


premixed form. @ Provides optimum color removal based on new 
| The panel has been designed to facilitate easy @ The ORIGINAL combination of starch base manufacturing process (Patent applied for). 
| cleaning and servicing. carriers—minimum increase of ash content. | « 1 ocs Qxylite needed to obtain optimum color 
pH control assures stability; minimum vitamin removal. 
All controls are mounted on on ‘ . 
r eo an potency loss. e Economical to use because of uniform bleach- 


The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced grad- . pe ~‘?pinonen feeding—excellent dis- ing power. 
vations over the entire scale length and accurate ; e. Use in your present equipment—no change in 


P @ Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. procedure. 
measurement over wide flow range. 
*Sole Manufacturer under U. S. Patent No, 2,444,215 





Manometer type indicators with wide, easily TRIDEE° Winthrop-stearns’ brand of vitamin D5 derived from 7-de- 


read scales make possible accurate control of hydrocholesterol for fortification of poultry feeds. This is the form of vitamin D most 
effective on all types of poultry. 


Wi d= GO BRD at 





the distribution of chlorine and air to individual 
agitators. - ROCCAL” The original quaternary compound—powerful sanitizing 
agent .. . germicide . . . fungicide. 
Performance-proven products which have won the confidence 
© THE WINTHROP CHLORINATOR Is AVAILABLE of leading American millers . . . manufactured under rigid 


controls... sold and serviced by a nation-wide organization. 








FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





») \/ io Special Markets-Industrial Division 
Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives on enrich- mee, ie 


ment, bleaching, maturing, and poultry feed fortification. WINTHROP STEARNS WwW | | T H R ©) Pp - ST E A K N 4 I nc. 
a\ 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


® Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





DENVER, CINCINNATI, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (Ore.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA. 
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privileged to see his confidence in 
Betty rewarded by noting with what 
prestige she was regarded profession- 
ally, while at the same time advanc- 
ing to the position of vice president 
and director of her company. 

With the assumption of the duties 
of chief chemist she was launched 
in a caréer, wherein she has been 
successful to a high degree and in the 
pursuit of which she has manifested 
a capacity for work, has demonstrat- 
ed much versatility and has em- 
barked upon a succession of research 
activities, interwoven with techno- 
logical tasks, which have earned for 
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her the recognition being accorded 
her today. 

As she gained experience, Betty 
felt the need for additional post- 
graduate study and so decided to go 
back to school while continuing at 
work. She majored in biochemistry 
at the University of Minnesota un- 
der the guidance of Dr. C. H. Bailey 
as advisor and minored in organic 
chemistry. Having successfully met 
the requirements, she received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1935. 

Ever since, she has been associated 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
where the work of herself and her 


staff has been effectively helpful in 
producing products uniformly good 
functionally, in extending technical 
services to users of the products, in 
the development of better or new 
products and in bringing prestige to 
themselves and their company by the 
high quality of the researches they 
have published. In her capacity as 
director of these activities Dr. Sulli- 
van has given full play to her ability, 
her sense of humor and her kindly, 
genuine interest in others. Her tire- 
less capacity for work is a challenge 
to those who work with her. When 
things go wrong or when the work 
becomes burdensome, some humor- 
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Thanks to progressive manufacturers who use Monsanto leavening 
agents in prepared mixes, the modern bride's biscuits are wonderful. 


Success for the bride in the kitchen means success for the prepared 


mix manufacturer. It means that his product has created a customer who 
will buy again and again... for years. 


If you are not using Monsanto leavening agents, it will be worth your 


while to look into their possibilities for improving your prepared mixes 
for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, doughnuts, piecrust, gingerbread and 


Monsanto Phosphates for 
leavening and mineralization 
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Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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cake. Monsanto leavening agents are derived from elemental phos- 
phorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


For samples, technical data and information on Monsanto's free 
laboratory service to millers, contact the nearest Monsanto office or 
write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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ous remark of hers lightens the task. 
Her kindly interest generates a re- 
versible reaction wherein she gives 
of herself to others and receives from 
them their whole-hearted cooperation, 
their liking and their loyalty. Betty 
herself is fully appreciative of the 
assistance she has received from oth- 
ers and is generous in giving credit 
wherever credit is due. In fact, she 
is so innately modest, she tends to 
discount her own contributions in re- 
lation to those of others. 


Scientists Can Be Human 


There was an era in which chemists 
devoted themselves so single-mind- 
edly to their profession that they em- 
balmed themselves in an atmosphere 
of isolation. They did not concern 
themselves with other matters and 
thus gained for themselves the repu- 
tation, among ordinary folks, of be- 
ing “queer” and introverted. Fortu- 
nately that era is passing and chem- 
ists, along with scientists and engi- 
neers generally, are becoming in- 
creasingly socially conscious. Dr. Sul- 
livan is an example of this new type 
of scientist for her interests are 
broad. True, her main interest is 
research and her motivations do not 
stem from a desire for material 
things. Still, she has an interest in 
music (she admits to playing the 
violin, though only moderately well), 
she indulges in scholastic philosophy 
and reads extensively. As one contem- 
plates another facet of her personal- 
ity, it is observed that she is also the 
outdoor type (an inheritance from her 
“tom-boy” days, no doubt), indulging 
in swimming and tennis. She thor- 
oughly enjoys living and says that 
humorous instances have occurred so 
frequently, it is difficult to single out 
a few for recounting here. 


Many Professional Honors 


Betty’s activities in affairs related 
to her profession are numerous. Only 
the highlights can be reviewed. She 
is a member of Sigma Xi, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and La Societe de 
Chimie Biologique. She has served as 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Minnesota Section of the American 
Chemical Society. Since 1942 she has 
been chairman of the technical ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. In this capacity 
she has served ably and tactfully. 
Her influence was persuasive and in- 
duced the millers and cereal chem- 
ists to provide enabling financial sup- 
port for the publication of the Cereals 
and Cereal Products Section of Bio- 
logical Abstracts. She also gave a 
good account of herself as an expert 
witness in court, although in the 
case I have in mind, the judge bore 
the name of Sullivan, too. Dr. Sulli- 
van’ is listed in American Men of 
Science and is serving currently as 
treasurer of the Associates of the 
Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces. 


She has been a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for some time and has con- 
tributed importantly to its activities. 
She has served on numerous commit- 
tees and in many instances func- 
tioned as chairman. She has pro- 
gressed through the chairs of the as- 
sociation, so to speak, and in 1943- 


_ 44 served as president. At present she 


continues actively in the work as a 
member of the editorial board of 
Cereal Chemistry and the Monograph 
and the Abstract Service Committees. 
Within the recent past she has been 
identified with the History, Nominat- 
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lipids was expanded to afford a basis 
ing, and Revision of Cereal Labora- 
tory Methods Committees. 

But these things, while contribu- 
tory, are not the reasons why we are 
honoring Dr. Sullivan today. We are 
bestowing upon her the highest recog- 
nition within the province of our 
association for her outstanding re- 
search contributions to cereal chem- 
istry. These contributions started 
with the establishment of the scien- 
tific partnership between Prof. Harry 
Snyder and herself, out of which 
stemmed a series of publications based 
upon their studies of the moisture in 
wheat and flour. Their findings ex- 
erted a profound effect not only 
upon the evolution and understanding 
of the methods themselves for deter- 
mining moisture, but also upon the 
standards for flour that were re- 
viewed and rewritten during that 
period. 

Upon her return from abroad, Betty 
Sullivan engaged in a series of studies 
involving the inorganic constituents 
of wheat and flour, their quantita- 
tive determination and relation to 
flour properties. This led to a consid- 
eration of certain groups of complex 
organic constituents, including the 
compound lipids and thence to the 
entire group of lipids present in 
wheat products. 


Her Contributions to Research 

At this point she matriculated in 
the graduate school of the University 
of Minnesota and this interest in the 
for the doctor’s dissertation. Her 
thesis entitled, “The Lipids of the 
Wheat Embryo,” was made the basis 
of two articles that were published 
in the Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society in 1936. 

This interest in the lipids and re- 
lated substances has continued in the 
intervening years and has resulted in 
a series of papers which constitute 
the standard sources of information 
concerning them, and identify Dr. 
Sullivan as the principal authority on 
that subject. 

Glutathione, oxidizing and reducing 
agents in flour, the application of the 
dropping electrode to the study of 
oxidation-reduction systems in flour 
and related issues, were made the 
subjects of special study by Betty 
Sullivan in recent years, which have 
been recorded in a series of publica- 
tions. 

The technological significance of 
these and other constituents and sys- 
tems was not overlooked. The extent 
of, and manner in which Dr. Sullivan 
applied the latest and most refined 
techniques in all of these intricate 
studies and analyses were notable 
and most commendable. In conse- 
quence, the findings were accurate 
and complete to a singular degree. 

They exemplify the determination 
of this investigator that no findings 
will be accepted and recorded which 
are not derived from the most ac- 
curate and appropriate practices 
known to modern science. 

Besides these accomplishments, 
Betty Sullivan has had patents 
granted her on two devices she has 
conceived, namely, a “Flour Improv- 
er” and “Accelerated Moisture Condi- 
tioning and Milling of Grain.” She 
was also invited to write the chapters 
on “Esterases in Relation to Milling 
and Baking” and “Oxidizing Enzyme 
Systems of Wheat and Flour,” for the 
Cereal Chemistry Monograph, “En- 
zymes and Their Role in Wheat Tech- 
nology.” 

In 1944 in Minneapolis, I met 
Blanche Guilbert Sullivan when, with 
a mother’s natural pride, she came to 
see Betty preside as president of the 
American Association of Cereal 









Chemists. The infirmities that come 
with age prevent her from being pres- 
ent today. I am sure, though, that 
she is with us in spirit and in her 
heart recognizes that her aspirations 
for her first-born have been realized 
fully, even though the accomplish- 
ments of her daughter may not be 
in the fields she anticipated. I under- 
stand that Mrs. Sullivan was an ac- 
complished musician and, as a master 
of one of the arts, was constantly 
puzzled over the utility of her daugh- 
ter’s chosen field of endeavor until 
Betty demonstrated her talents quite 
tangibly one day, by repairing the 
mechanical refrigerator in their 
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home. Now, with the confirmation 
afforded by this-event, I am sure that 
Betty’s mother has realized what all 
conscientious parents aspire to, that 
is, to witness in their children the 
attainment of such character and ac- 
complishments as win for them the 
respect and recognition of their fel- 
lowmen. 

Thus is brought up to date the re- 
view of the medallist’s life and accom- 
plishments. Were I as familiar as I 
should be, with the great passages in 
literature and poetry, this would be 
the logical place at which to insert 
a concluding quotation. But, since I 
am what I am and there is only one 
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Betty Sullivan, I must revert to the 
vernacular and say, “What is going 
to happen to Betty Sullivan couldn’t 
happen to a nicer (or a more worthy) 
person.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Thirty-seven percent of the Ori- 
ental production of rice is in China, 
27% in India, 9% in Japan, and 
lesser percentages in other coun- 
tries. The heaviest per capita con- 
sumption of rice is localized in south- 
eastern China, where it is estimated 
to be from 400 to 550 lbs per year. 
An Oriental obtains about 40% of 
his total food calories from rice. 
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Experts Discuss Safe Grain Storage 
at Annual Convention of Chemists 


CINCINNATI—F actors involved in 
the storage of grain were discussed 
during a symposium on the subject 
as one of the program features for 
the 1948 convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
May 23-28. Dr. Max Milner, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, presided 
during the session. 


One of a Series Dedicated to 


Vitamins 


The symposium consisted of four 
papers presented by Dr. R. T. Cot- 
ton, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Deportment of Ag- 
riculture, Manhattan, Kansas; T. A. 
Oxley, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Slough, England; 
Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 





ton; and Dr. J. C. Gilman, department 
of botany, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Grain Losses Amount to 10% 

Citing the continuing world short- 
age of foodstuffs, Dr. Cotton reported 
the results of a recent survey by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which revealed a loss of 10% of 


PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature has provided ripe wheat with 
many vitamins and other important nutrients, 
mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can ‘now be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Bread, with Nature's vitamin and mineral values restored 
through enrichment, plays a huge part 
in the nation's diet. 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.+ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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world production of grains from at- 
tack of insects, rodents and mold fun- 
gi. This exceeds in tonnage the total 
annual world exports of these food- 
stuffs, he pointed out. Loss of cereals 
ranged up to 54% in some of the 
countries surveyed, figures indicated. 

“This quantity of food would sup- 
ply a major part of the food require- 
ments of 360 million people or sup- 
plement the diet of 1 billion people,” 
he said. “Some countries have highly 
developed organizations for actual 
prevention and control of infestation, 
where other countries leave much to 
be desired in this connection.” 

Dr. Cotton reviewed the reports 
presented at an international meeting 
of experts and delegates from 27 
member countries of the United Na- 
tions, sponsored in London last Aug- 
ust by the FAO, to consider these 
losses and to pool available informa- 
tion regarding the best methods of 
preventing them. A further purpose 
of the meeting was to make recom- 
mendations for international action 
designed to alleviate world conditions 
resulting in heavy losses of food- 
stuffs. 

“In all parts of the world there is 
a need for adequate grain storage, 
particularly on farms,” Dr. Cotton 
pointed out. 

He described methods of under- 
ground storage of grain being used in 
many countries. 

The particular problem of countries 
importing food—like the United King- 
dom—was pointed out, with the ob- 
servation that the problem of the 
spread of infestation has been inten- 
sified by the tremendous growth of 
international commerce. 

Dr. Cotton described the current 
campaign being carried out in the 
U.S. to reduce the losses from infes- 
tation in foodstuffs. 


Movement of Heat and Water 


The movement of heat and water 
in stored grain was discussed by Mr. 
Oxley. He cited the importance of 
the study of the simple physical prop- 
erties of grain because these deter- 
mine the way in which many kinds 
of deterioration develop. 

Thermal conductivity in grain was 
outlined as complex by Mr. Oxley. 

“Heat flow in grain depends on con- 
vection and water movement as well 
as on conduction, so that the method 
of determination used for conduc- 
tivity and diffusivity affects the re- 
sults obtained,” he pointed out. 

The temperature rise and rate of 
change of temperature in grain are 
calculated for bulks of various shapes 
and sizes, he said. Large bulks and 
long storage periods make storage 
unsafe even at “safe” water contents, 
he reported. He presented a series 
of charts indicating that heat pro- 
duction is affected by the size of the 
bulk. 

Data from various investigators for 
the relation between atmospheric 
relative humidity and grain water 
content differ widely, he reported, 
citing some explanations for this vari- 
ance. 

Mr. Oxley explained that a temper- 
ature gradient in grain causes water 
to move from hot to cool regions, 
pointing out the practical conse- 
quences of this observation. 

“Unevenness in water distribution 
throughout a bulk reduces the life of 
grain in store,” he reported. He de- 
scribed an electrical method for mini- 
mizing unevenness. 

Discussing the movement of water 
in stored grain, Mr. Oxley pointed 
out that the rate of water loss from 
grain in a dry atmosphere is increased 
when drying is intermittent. He cited 
practical applications of this finding, 
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particularly in the matter of economy 
in fuel consumption. 

He cited the need for a determina- 
tion of the rates of movement of 
water in bulked stored grain, point- 
ing out that the investigation of phy- 
sical properties of grain is “highly 
rewarding from theoretical and prac- 
tical standpoints.” 


Nutritive Changes in Grain 


Dr. Zeleny, in his discussion of the 
biochemical and nutritive changes in 
stored grain, pointed out that head- 
damaged corn yields about 45% as 
much starch as does corn in sound 
condition. He said the total protein 
content of the cereal grains shows a 
slight increase with continued stor- 
age, due to the loss of carbohydrates 
through respiration. 

Feeding tests conducted on rats, he 
said, have shown that the palatability 
and nutritive value of corn declines 
with increased heat damage to the 
grain. Similar feeding trials with 
white flour and whole wheat flour 
showed no decline in nutritive value, 
he said. 

Most of the changes in stored 
grains are enzymatic in nature, he 
said; and result from the action of 
the enzymes of the grain itself or of 
the fungi and bacteria present in the 
grain if heating in storage has de- 
veloped. 

The vitamin A content of yellow 
corn declines with storage, but the 
thiamine, riboflavin and niacin con- 
tents “appear to be quite stable under 
normal storage conditions,” he said. 

Dr. Zeleny said that the fat acidity 
measurements of stored grains prob- 
ably could be adapted for use as a 
“good indication of the storage proba- 
bilities’ of grain, since there was a 
high positive correlation to the fat 
acidity requirement of grain and the 
amount of damage imparted to the 
stored grain through heat damage. 


Drying of Grain Recommended 


Dr. Gilman read a paper, “Mold 
Microflora in Stored Grain and Its 
Role in the Deterioration Process,” 
that was prepared by himself and G. 
Semeniuk of the department of bot- 
any, Iowa State College. He said that 
mold causes considerable loss, espec- 
ially in corn, that is stored with too 
high a moisture content. 

“The mold’s own respiratory activi- 
ties promote conditions favorable to 
further mold development,” Dr. Gil- 
man said, adding that when the rela- 
tive humidity of the air surrounding 
the grain is about 75%, conditions 
become ideal for mold development. 
He said that once mold development 
starts, the humidity is further in- 
creased and this, in turn, makes con- 
ditions more suited for mold develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Gilman said that the only prac- 
tical method to prevent mold develop- 
ment in stored grain is to make sure 
that the grain is of a “safe” moisture 
content. “The only practical method 
of preventing damage,” he said, “‘is to 
dry the grain down to a safe moisture 
content.” There are several chemical 
reagents that will prevent mold de- 
velopment, he said, but because of 
their toxic effect to animals and man, 
they cannot be used. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORED GRAIN FUMIGANT 
PUT ON MARKET BY DOW 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. now is producing its 
Dowfume EB-5 which, company offi- 
cials estimate, promises to save mil- 
lions of bushels of stored grain from 
= weevils, cadelles and other in- 
sects, 








The product contains 5% by vol- 
ume of ethylene dibromide in a chlor- 
inated solvent. Excellent penetrating 
qualities, combined with high toxicity 
make the mixture ideal for control- 
ling pests in all levels of the bin, Dow 
officials said. Tests have shown that 
EB-5 will kill more than 50 different 
species of grain pests. 

“Wide-scale field trials have won 
Dowfume EB-5 the enthusiastic sup- 
port of farmers, the Department of 
Agriculture and the milling indus- 
try,” it was asserted. 

Dow entomologists say that the 
early storage season is the ideal time 
to treat farm grain bins. Pests pres- 
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ent in stored grain are beginning to 
build up in numbers at this time and 
a fumigation will destroy them be- 
fore the grain is seriously damaged. 

The chemical is applied to bins by 
spraying the leveled grain surface 
evenly through a length of %-in. pipe. 
Both hand and power sprayers may 
be used effectively. Bins should be 
tightly closed after fumigation for at 
least a week. The chemical retains 
its killing power as long as it is 
present and prolonged exposures pro- 
vide a better kill. The amount of the 
fumigant necessary varies with the 
tightness of the bin construction. 

In spite of its toxicity to grain, 
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Dow entomologists say, Dowfume 
EB-5 does not harm grain. When 
properly applied, it does not impair 
the germinating qualities, nor does 
it affect the baking qualities of the 
grain. It does not impart odor or 
taste, and it is noninflammable and 
nonexplosive. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. LOGSDON PROMOTED 


RITZVILLE, WASH. — Cecil R. 
Logsdon, for the past 12 years head 
miller at the Spokane plant of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., has been 
named by Floyd Thiel, plant manag- 
er, aS superintendent and heat miller 
at the company’s Ritzville plant. 











ae Sn FEATURES 
ARE OFFERED IN THE NEW 


MOGUL AND INVINCIBLE 
AUTOMATIC, ALL - STEEL 
SUPER PACKERS 






Impressively reflecting over 90 years of world-wide 
leadership in creating simplified and dependable pack- 


ing machinery, these new, all-steel, advanced type 


Mogul and Invincible Automatic Super Packers are the ultimate in packing efficiency. Fast, uniform 


packing with safety, and an absolute minimum in operating and maintenance cost. These newly 


designed Packers will improve and speed up your packing operations. 


Our production has been stepped up to meet the demand for these New Packers and we hope, soon, 


to be able to fill all orders promptly. Our New Packer Catalog AM-178-A containing complete speci- 


fications and prices is now on the press. Drop us a line, a copy will be reserved for you. 


HOWES CO 


SILVER CREEK, NEW 


MPANY, INC. 


YOR 


The Welds Largest Line of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying afticle is the text of Mr. 
Robbins’ address at the 52nd annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers in Chicago May 17. 
Mr. Robbins of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was president of 
the AOM during the past year. 

¥v ¥ 


HE Association of Operative 

Millers has always been a pro- 

gressive organization. It is true 
we have gone through some rather 
severe storms in our history, but 
after each setback we have come 
forward with increased energy and 
determination. 

The depression years of the early 
thirties were trying years, and it 
took leadership and planning to bring 
the organization through. After the 
depression, the AOM entered into a 
period of unprecedented expansion. 
Each year saw an increase in mem- 
bership, more bulletin material and 
larger and better conventions. This, 
we will recall, was the period of 
district organization growth. District 
organizations and district activity 
became more and more important 
in the success of the parent organ- 
ization. 

World War II brought on another 
short period of curtailment. Trans- 
portation difficulty and other prob- 
lems made it difficult to hold the 
district meetings and national con- 
ventions. But, after the war, the as- 
sociation again entered into a period 
of expansion. This time, the empha- 
sis was on sanitation, modernization, 
research and development of educa- 
tional and other services to our mem- 
bership and to the industry. 

Our organization recognizes that 
milling is expanding and going for- 
ward, especially along technical lines, 
and the miller of the future must be 
prepared to meet this development 
if he is to survive. Unless the AOM 
meets this challenge, other organiza- 
tions will take over. We cannot, 
therefore, become too cautious or 
steeped in tradition, so that we lose 
the golden opportunity to bring the 
AOM into the position where it be- 
longs. We have within our organiza- 
tion the operative milling “know- 
how” and our ranks are rapidly be- 
ing expanded by younger men who 
have had better opportunities and 
advantages in technical training than 
many of our old members. As a con- 
sequence, the AOM is becoming more 
technical, and will continue to be- 
come so. 


Other Organizations Active 


The American Association of Ce- 
real. Chemists and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation have also been ac- 
tive in expansion and technological 
development since the end of the 
war. The federation has established a 
technical advisory committee. The 
committee is composed of federa- 
tion members, cereal chemists and 
operative millers. The chairman of 
their educational activities is an op- 
erative miller, and the technical serv- 
ice director is also a prominent oper- 
ative miller. In these committee 
meetings, which are held a number of 
times each year, cereal chemists, 
federation members, and operative 


millers sit around conference tables 
and mutually discuss milling and 
allied problems. The operative mill- 
ers are playing a very important part 
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Dewey Robbins Reviews Activities 


of AOM in Convention Address 


in this committee’s activities, es- 
pecially in research and development 
in milling machinery and in educa- 
tional methods and opportunities for 
the practical miller on the job. In 
both these fields the AOM has taken 
the lead. 

The AOM has taken the lead in 
machinery development through its 


research committee. This is the first 
committee in AOM history that has 
actually become, and continues to be, 
an active, dynamic committee. This 
committee actually meets in some 
centrally-located city like Chicago 
or Kansas City three or four times 
a year and holds two-day sessions. 
The committee has worked very 
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closely with manufacturers of mill 
machinery and has held a number of 
joint meetings with representatives 
of these companies. During the two 
years the committee has been in ac- 
tion, some outstanding advancement 
and improvements have been made 
in flour mill machinery. We believe 
that through the work of the com- 
mittee there has grown a closer mu- 
tual friendship and understanding be- 
tween the operative millers and the 
allied tradesmen. We believe also that 
the work of the research committee 
has been an 
bringing our organization to the at- 
tention of management, and in plac- 


important factor in 











That’s because V-90 makes pancakes 
more digestible! V-90's uniform, de- 
layed leavening action produces a 
light, frothy batter that makes a 
fluffy finished pancake, honeycombed 
with tissue-thin cell walls... “blow” 


holes and dense, doughy areas are 
eliminated! 
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*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 


“Now... Even Grandma 
Can Eat These Delicious 
Pancakes!” 
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pancake mix made with V-90, 
all they need do is add liquid 
-+. mix, make, and marvel... 
easy as A-B-C! 
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“Menu-Magic! ... Now a 
Delicious Meal in Minutes!”’ 


Yes, when consumers use a 
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“Taste-Temptin’ Pancakes, 
Perfect Penny-Pinchers!"| 





It’s true! A pancake meal really 


Saves consumers money... just a 
few penny’s worth of pancake mix 
and a small amount of liquid makes 
enough pancakes for the whole 
family! And, V-90 pancake flour 
yields 1% more batter than old 
style flours! 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


JACKSON BLVD., 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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ing us out front as the technical 
organization in operative milling. 

The AOM has taken the lead in 
practical education for men on the 
job through its correspondence course 
in practical milling. All educational 
activities of our association are under 
the direction of the education com- 
mittee. This committee is the second 
AOM committee to become an active 
and dynamic committee. During the 
past year, the committee has held 
a number of meetings and has done 
a great deal of work, especially in 
revising and modernizing our corre- 
spondence course. 

The membership committee is the 
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third AOM committee to become 
really active. During the past year 
this committee has done more work 
in obtaining and holding member- 
ships than at any other time in re- 
cent history. The results have been 
gratifying, especially when we re- 
member that our dues have been in- 
creased from $5 to $10 a year. 


Program for Year 


We started at the beginning of 
the past year with the following pro- 
gram in mind: 

1. Expand and improve our bulle- 
tin service. 

2. Publish in volume form back 


AOM Technical Bulletins. 

3. Revise and improve our corre- 
spondence course. 

4. Continue the research commit- 
tee’s activity. 

5. Make a concerted effort to ex- 
pand our membership. 

We did not plan to make any sub- 
stantial changes in our bulletin policy 
this year. Rather, we planned to pre- 
pare for eventual changes by: 

1. Expanding the secretary’s ob- 
servation section and adding more 
personal interest material. 

2. Working toward segregating 
such material as business, financial 
statements and reports of district 
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The many plus feguefes V-90 adds to your pancake mix are really powerful selling points! 
Today, many feEturers of pancake flour can highlight their advertising and promotional 
programe with the outstanding Advantages created by\slow-acting V-90 monocalcium 


phesphate! Listed below are some headlines that may wel 
r 4 selling program. P 











‘Delicious, Nutritious 
Pancake Treat. . . 
Sound Body-Builder!’’ 


% baw 





That’s right, when you add V-90 
to your pancake mix you also add 
an important selling feature! For, 
V-90 is a pure, food-grade mono- 
calcium phosphate, and adds to 
your mix calcium and phosphorus 
so essential to strong bones and 
healthy teeth! 









h Suggest copy themes for your 

















“Any Time is Pancake 
Time . . . ’Round-the- 





Thanks to the amazing difference 
V-90 makes, pancakes are now 
lighter, tastier, more digestible... 
fast, easy, economical to make! 
Consumers should be prompted to 
serve pancakes more often... 
morning, noon or night... Sun- 
day, Monday and always! 
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activities from the technical section 
of the bulletin. 

3. Working toward combining 
items 1 and 2 into a monthly news 
letter. 


4. Working toward obtaining more 
technical material and issuing such 
material separately in the form of 
an AOM Technical Bulletin, perhaps 
not more than four issues a year. 
We are convinced that the quality 
of our technical bulletins should be 
improved. We need more material, 
and eventually we should have a 
qualified editing committee to pass 
on material that goes into the tech- 
nical bulletins. 


The project of publishing AOM 
bulletins in volume form turned out 
to be quite a task. Instead of enough 
material for one volume, we found 
there is enough material for about 
three volumes. We are happy to 
report, however, that Volume I has 
been completed and is now ready 
for distribution. The first volume in- 
cludes bulletins from 1920 through 
1936. 


Focus on New Problems 

This year’s convention program, 
we believe, will be an outstanding 
program in the association’s history. 
You will notice that we have devoted 
no time to rehashing such problems 
as ash, yield, roll corrugations and 
the like, which have been gone over 
so many times in the past. Rather, 
this year we have endeavored to 
bring to the operative’s attention 
some of the problems that he must 
face in the near future and some 
of the possible means for their solu- 
tion. 


The program this year is longer 
than usual. The number of papers 
has been more than doubled, and 
this has made it necessary to add 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons 
to our formal business sessions. We 
are grateful, indeed, to the allied 
tradesmen for moving their party up 
to. Monday evening, thus releasing 
Wednesday afternoon for a business 
session. We fully appreciate this fa- 
vor, and believe all agree that it is 
of mutual benefit to all of us to de- 
vote more time to the business end 
of our convention. 


The allied tradesmen are an im- 
portant and ‘essential element in the 
success. of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. We need their co- 
operation. In many respects our prob- 
lems are mutual. Each is dependent 
upon the other for their success. 
Following the war, the cry in the 
milling industry was for moderniza- 
tion of equipment, better sanitation 
and dust control and more efficient 
production facilities. 


The manufacturers of milling 
equipment and their representatives, 
the allied tradesmen, have come 
through with flying colors. They have 
cooperated with our Research Com- 
mittee and they are developing and 
building the equipment we have asked 
for. Now it is up to us, the opera- 
tives, to do our part in selling these 
ideas to management. Flour mills 
must be modernized if we are to 
meet the sanitation and production 
demands of our day. It is our prob- 
lem. There is no escape from it. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the 
general chairman and the other com- 
mittee members who have worked so 
hard to make the convention a suc- 
cess. We want to thank the trade 
publications for the wonderful pub- 
licity they have given the conven- 
tion, and the allied trades for their 
support and cooperation. 
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“Three-Way Cooperation” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Modern Mill Operation Requires 
That Departments Work Together 


not encourage much cooperation 

between the operative miller 
and management. This may be the 
reason why there has been an inclina- 
tion to resist changes and to follow 
the policy of continuing operations 
without trying any improvements. 


Povot old school in milling did 


Management has been at fault in 
not properly informing the miller of 
the changing problems in the indus- 
try that make necessary more effi- 
cient operation of every flour mill. 
The miller has been at fault in build- 
ing a wall of mystery around the 
milling of flour that has not encour- 


aged management to advocate many 
changes. Laboratory information has 
dispelled most of this mystery and 
unfortunately this has created some 
jealousy on the part of some head 
millers who feel the laboratory is 
taking over some of their functions. 

The manager, the miller and the 
chemist have separate parts to play 
in the milling of flour. The manager 
has to decide what kind of wheat to 
grind, based on laboratory reports 
and the requirements of the trade 
the mill serves. The manager is re- 
sponsible for contact with the trade 
and, therefore, should have the re- 
sponsibility of packing and loading 
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the flour. The miller should have the 
full responsibility of converting wheat 
into flour and should cooperate with 
the chemist in making such changes 
in extractions and grade percentages 
that will produce the highest quality 
flour out of the available wheat. Ex- 
tractions and grade percentages have 
to be based not only on quality, but 
also on the kind of flour that can 
be sold. Therefore, it becomes three- 
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FIRST GRIST MILL IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, BUILT ‘IN 1846 BETWEEN 
CALISTOGA AND ST. HELENA, ABOUT 70 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Milling ...a Pioneer Enterprise 


East, west, north or south—an old mill is likely to 
be one of the oldest standing landmarks in its vicinity. 
After the War for American Independence and the 
subsequent westward movement of population, grain 
was planted and harvested from coast to coast. 


Nearly every pioneer settlement had its grist mill to 
which grain was brought in wagons drawn by oxen 
and horse teams, to be ground into breadstuffs. Thus 
did commercial milling in America have its beginning. 
Today, volume shipments of grain come by rail, water 
and highway to the huge mills which serve the many 
branches of the food and beverage industries. 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE | 


THE PENETRATING 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Besten © Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland « 
e Les Angeles 





Chicage ¢ Si. lovis + Hovst ° San F i 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


FUMIGANT 


Dow has participated in the progress of the milling 
industry by contributing dependable grain fumigants 
and insecticides. As an evidence of our continuing 
research, we now offer Methyl Bromide with Chloro- 
picrin added, on request. Our complete line includes 
spot and space fumigants, grain and food fumigants, 
and insecticides—including DOWKLOR, powerful new 
Chlordane insecticide. 


_ 4 

' 

| This advertisement is No. 6 of a series covering early days in American | 
milling. Lf you have a photograph of an ill, with an historical back- 

| ground, possibly of interest to the milling industry, Dow would appreciate | 

| an opportunity to consider it for publication. j 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
ae 


Detroit 
Seattle 








EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of an address delivered by M. F. Mul- 
roy, executive vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., before the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
the recent convention of that group 
in Chicago. 





way cooperation and there is no rea- 
son for jealousy or friction if each 
department performs its own func- 


tions. a 


Improvement Desirable 


Improvement in milling methods is 
desirable, but there is no reason to 
feel that milling machinery is anti- 
quated because no changes have 
been made. Our company has been 
building mills for over 65 years, and 
while none of our mills are that old, 
some of them were built many years 
ago and these older mills are oper- 
ating efficiently today with no major 
changes. 

Improvements have been gradual 
over the years and it has not been 
too difficult to keep every mill in 
proper condition to make uniform 
flour. 

We just completed a new mill at 
Alton, Ill, that has the latest and 
best equipment we could buy or build. 
The milling system in that mill is 
no different from our older mills. 
We, of course, have more efficient 
machinery to do the same kind of 
milling we are doing in our other 
mills. Every mill we have built has 
been a better mill, and we think 
our mill at Alton is the last word 
in mill construction. 

The greatest change in mill opera- 
tions in recent years is the intro- 
duction of bulk storage and the im- 
provement that permits in packing 
and loading. Packing equipment has 
been improved and there should be 
and will be further improvement in 
packing machinery. Wheat cleaning 
equipment has been improved and 
further improvements will be made 
in all cleaning equipment. This is 
vitally important as proper cleaning 
of wheat will do more to eliminate 
infestation in mills than anything 
else we can do. 


Desirable Improvements 


There has been some advancement 
in the handling of the air used in 
the milling process and this is a desir- 
able improvement. Experiments are 
under way on the handling of flour 
and mill stocks by air. This may 
develop into a revolutionary change, 
but do not get the idea that your 
mill will be antiquated if some mills 
adopt this method of elevating and 
conveying. It will still take plenty of 
power to handle flour and mill stocks 
by air and there may not be too many 
changes to this radical method. 

The operative miller can do a 
great service to the industry by help- 
ing to overcome the difficulty the 
industry is having with insects and 
insect fragments. Fighting this prob- 
lem by fumigation is not the answer. 
You will have to find out how the 
insects get into the milling system 
and then use the necessary methods 
to prevent any infestation. Every 
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time fragments are found in any 
flour, it hurts the use of flour, and 
none of us can afford to contribute 
to the lowering of the consumption 
of bread. There isn’t anything more 
important for the operative miller 
than to help solve this difficulty. 

Not many of you men were placed 
in charge of your mills because of 
seniority in employment. Under pres- 
ent labor conditions that is the only 
way we can make millers today if we 
follow the old practice of selecting 
our head millers from the grinders 
and bolters in our mills. For that rea- 
son it is highly important for us to 
encourage young men to take ad- 
vantage of the milling courses in our 
colleges. 

The head miller can help manage- 
ment in labor relations, by treat- 
ing every employee so fairly that 
minor friction will not develop into 
difficulties that are always embar- 
rassing in dealing with employees. 
Just remember the average worker 
likes his job and wants to like his 
boss. 

There is a lot ahead for the op- 
erative miller if he will accept his 
responsibility. The change from the 
day when the head miller was king 
in his mill to dividing his responsi- 
bility with management and the 
chemist has left many head millers 
with an inferiority complex. There: 
is no excuse for this. You can still 
be king in that part of the milling 
operation that belongs to you alone. 

I would like to list your important 
functions in the order of their im- 
portance: 

1. Sanitation by good housekeep- 
ing. 

2. Uninterrupted operations by 
proper upkeep of machinery. 

3. Converting wheat to flour by 
good milling. 

4. Labor relations by fair treat- 
ment of every employee. 

5. Improvements by investigating 
new equipment. 

6. Cooperation by knowing what 
the laboratory and management want 
and delivering the goods. 

You will note that I have placed 
good housekeeping and proper upkeep 
of your mill ahead of good milling. 
There can be no really good milling 
without good housekeeping and prop- 
er upkeep. If you perform these func- 
tions properly, you can run your mill 
without fear of interference from 
anyone. 
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99¢ Average Wage 
in Milling Industry 
During January ’48 


WASHINGTON—Hourly wage em- 
ployees in the flour milling industry 
received an average of 99c an hour 
during January, 1948, on a straight- 
time basis. A study made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, conducted 
by mail, indicate that nearly a tenth 
of the more than 28,000 workers em- 
ployed by the industry were paid less 
than 65¢ an hour. 

A sixth of the total force earned 
less than 75c an hour. Rates of $1.40 
or more an hour were paid to about 
1 out of every 20 workers. Men aver- 
aged $1 an hour, 12¢ more than the 
average rate paid to the compara- 
tively small ‘number of women em- 
ployed in the milling industry. 

Average wage rates in the Middle 
West, the region with the largest 
concentration of workers, equaled the 
national average. Higher averages 
were recorded in four regions: Great 
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Lakes, $1.06; Mountain, $1.10; Mid- 
dle Atlantic, $1.22; and Pacific, $1.35. 
Workers in the Southwest, border 
States, and Southeast regions aver- 
aged 88, 83, and 71¢, respectively. 
Three major production areas, Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Kan- 
sas City, together account for a sixth 
of total employment in flour-milling 
and meal-grinding establishments 
employing eight or more workers, the 
scope of the study. Plant workers, as 
a group, averaged $1.31 an hour in 
Buffalo, $1.20 in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area, and $1.11 in Kansas 
City. 

Men flour packers, the largest oc- 


cupational group in grain mills, av- 
eraged $1.01 an hour. National aver- 
age hourly rates for men in other 
numerically important jobs were: 
Hand truckers, 92 cents; feed pack- 
ers, 93¢; loaders, 95¢; sweepers, 96¢; 
oilers, $1.02; second millers, $1.10; 
and millwrights, $1.34. With regional 
averages ranking in the same order 
as the averages for all plant work- 
ers combined, average hourly pay 
rates for hand truckers ranged from 
64¢ in the Southeast region to $1.27 
in the Pacific region; second millers 
averaged 91¢ and $1.52 an hour, re- 
spectively, in the Southeast and Pa- 
cific regions. 
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PPROXIMATELY 95% of the 
world’s rice is produced and 
consumed in the Orient, notably 
China, French Indo China, Burma, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Philippines, Netherlands 
East Indies and Japan. Rice prob- 
ably originated in the southeastern 
part of Asia and was certainly known 
in India and China by 3000 B.C. In 
many Asiatic languages, rice and food — 
are synonymous and in classic Chi- 
nese the term for “agriculture” is 
“rice culture.” There are a dozen 
or more wild species of rice, but all 
cultivated varieties are of one spe- 
cies. 





The smoothness of flowing water and 


billowing sails . . . with that slick, 


smooth surface harnessing the winds 


to its purposes, silk is the acme of per- 


fection for sails or bolting cloth, and 
SWISS SILK is the finest bolting 


cloth money can buy. 


The smooth capacity flow of uniform 


flour through reels and sifters is money 
in the bank for the miller, and SWISS 


SILK will give maximum production 


at minimum cost per barrel. 
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Utilization of Protein in Diet 
Reported at AACC Convention 


CINCINNATI — Recent studies in 
nutrition were discussed during the 
33rd annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Dr. 
H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Newark, N.J., served as chairman of 
the session. 

Dr. James B. Allison, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N,J., deliv- 
ered the first paper of the session on 
“The Determination of the Nutritive 
Value of Proteins.” He reported re- 
sults of feeding experiments conduct- 


ed to determine the nutritive value 
of plant and animal proteins in nor- 
mal and protein-depleted animals. 
The utilization of the protein, Dr. 
Allison reported, varied with the pat- 
tern of amino acids fed, the physio- 
logical state of the animal and the 
caloric intake. An imbalance of am- 
ino acids produced by adding excess 
methionine to casein or casein hydrol- 
ysate increased the nitrogen content 
of the liver and caused hypertrophy 
of the kidney, but decreased the ni- 


trogen content of skeletal muscle, 
he said. 

“Addition of arginine and glycine 
to the diet reduced these abnormal 
effects of excess methionine,’ Dr. 
Allison reported. “The pattern of am- 
ino acids represented by the proteins 
of whole egg filled the protein stores 
of the animal adequately, even con- 
serving body nitrogen in the protein- 
depleted animal.” 

Wheat gluten did not fill the stores 
adequately, he reported, but if sup- 
plemented with lysine or other pro- 
teins it became equivalent to casein 
or soy bean protein in nutritive value. 

“It was possible to tear down one 
tissue protein while building up an- 
other,” Dr. Allison said. “It was pos- 
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NOW you can modernize your packing department easily 
with DAY steel bins for time and money saving bulk 
storage of flour and feed. Bulk storage permits “daylight” 
packing, eliminates premium pay, maintains flour uni- 
formity, allows maximum flexibility for long, continuous 
runs or filling special orders. 

Built and shipped in easily-erected sections, DAY- 
fabricated black iron, galvanized or stainless steel bins are 
gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly. No field 
riveting, soldering or welding. Your own mill mainte- 
nance crew can install... requires no costly outside help. 
Bolted joints are pulled tight and flush and made strong 
and rigid by heavy, U-shaped capping strips. The struc- 
tural steel carries the entire load... no support is needed 
above the cone. 

DAY bins are flexible because any number can be 
installed at any one time and the number increased as 
desired. They can easily be installed where other types 
just won't fit. Their capacity can be increased at any time 
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This view shows part of bin hoppers 
with supporting fins and percent- 
age feeders at the King Midas flour 
and feed mill at Hastings, Minn, 


by adding sections at top or bottom. They can be taken 
down later and moved to a new location with only erec- 
tion costs to consider. 

These flexible DAY steel bins have the additional advan- 
tage of smoothness so necessary for bulk storage. No 
finishing is required ... no materials stick to the smooth 
inside surfaces, 

Better control of temperatures and elimination of 
troublesome “sweating” or condensation inside are possible 
with heat-conducting steel walls. Air space between bins 
and cold outer building walls provides adequate insulation 
for normal temperatures. In cold weather, air spaces 
permit the circulation of heat eliminating troublesome 
condensation. 

DAY ENGINEERS can help you get economical bulk 
storage with insect and rodent free DAY steel bins. Call 
on DAY for dust control, pneumatic material handling, 
DUAL-CLONE dust collectors, continuous-automatic dust 
filters, bag cleaners, exhaust fans, spouting and leg casings. 
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822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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sible to fill protein stores differen- 
tially and to do different jobs in the 
animal by varying the protein fed 
in the diet. The retention of nitro- 
gen in the body depended upon the 
amount and kind of calories as well 
as other factors, so that attention 
must be paid to the interrelations be- 
tween all essential ingredients in the 
diet.” 


Three Types of Appetites 

“Self Selection of Diet” was dis- 
cussed in a paper presented by Dr. E. 
M. Scott, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He reported on feed- 
ing experiments with rats. 

Pointing out that the most funda- 
mental need is that adequate cal- 
ories be supplied, Dr. Scott classed 
appetites shown by animals in three 
categories: (1) Hungers, of which the 
desire for food in a general sense 
is the one certain representative; (2) 
trivial appetites, which are based on 
a preference for a pleasant flavor or 
consistency of the food, and (3) 
learned appetites, which are appetites 
for dietary essentials that have been 
learned as a result of beneficial ex- 
perience in eating the diet. 

“Strong indications have been 
found that hunger is satisfied in the 
rat by sufficient calories regardless 
of form,” he reported. “Differences in 
flavor or consistency must be quite 
profound for a preference to be made. 
Learned appetites for diets contain- 
ing thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxin or 
pantothenate may be developed by 
rats deficient respectively in these 
vitamins. Similar appetites for diets 
containing sodium or calcium com- 
pounds can be shown under certain 
conditions by rats deficient respec- 
tively in these minerals.” 

On the other hand, he added, an 
avoidance of magnesium salts by 
magnesium-deficient rats has been 
observed and many protein-deficient 
animals will avoid eating protein. The 
implication of these results for nutri- 
tion, he pointed out, is that, in gen- 
eral, appetite is not a wholly reliable 
guide to good nutrition. 

“There is no direct evidence that 
in practical feeding learned appetites 
bring about good nutrition,” he con- 
cluded. 


Disease Resistance Factor in Wheat? 


The relations of a specific nutrient 
in wheat to natural resistance to in- 
fection was discussed by Dr. Howard 
A. Schneider, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, New York. 

An examination of the phenome- 
non of natural resistance to infec- 
tion, using mice and a natural disease 
of mice—mouse typhoid—has made 
possible the design of experiments 
capable of revealing the influence of 
nutrition. Dr. Schneider described the 
special design of these experiments 
with the aid of charts. 

“Whole wheat has been found to 
contain a factor, distinct from known 
nutrients, which is capable of in- 
creasing survivorship following infec- 
tion,” Dr. Schneider said in reporting 
the results of feeding tests. 

This factor is concentrated in the 
wheat embryo, he said, and he de- 
scribed certain chemical properties 
of the nutrient. He presented charts 
showing that the factor is contained 
in greater concentration in the resi- 
due of acetone extracted wheat germ. 


Phytic Acid Content of Long- 
Extraction Flour 


Dr. Gordon Newell, department of 
biochemistry, University of Wiscon- 
sin, read a paper, “Problems Con- 
cerning Phytic Acid and Recent Vita- 
min Research in Denmark,” that had 
been prepared by Dr. Karl Lorerizen, 
manager of the Co-Operative Bak- 
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PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR THIS BULLETIN... 


The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator 
is a unit of original design, combined with 
the “ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroy- 
er. This equipment provides more effective 
dry cleaning, destroys all insect life and 
eliminates insect fragments, rodent excreta 
and other contamination. Ask for illus- 
trated Bulletin, with test data on this new 
equipment. 








For Insect-Free Products... 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on ““ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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eries, Copenhagen, Denmark. Dr. Lor- 
enzen was unable to remain in the 
U.S. and attend the AACC conven- 
tion. 

His paper reviewed the research 
that has been done in Denmark with 
high extraction rye and white breads. 
In Denmark, he said, 33% of the city 
worker’s calorie intake is supplied by 
cereal products and 37% of the cal- 
orie intake of the rural worker’s is 
derived from cereal products. Be- 
cause of the important role bread 
plays in the Danish diet, and because 
of the high extraction of the flours, 
a considerable amount of research 
has been conducted to determine the 
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effect of the high phytic acid content 
of long extraction flours. 

As a result of their researches, 
Danish cereal chemists were respon- 
sible in obtaining the health officials’ 
issuance of an order requiring that 
cereal foods be fortified with calcium 
salts. The addition of calcium, it 
was pointed out, was made necessary 
because of the high phytic acid con- 
tent of the long extraction flours. 


More Nutrition Education Needed 


An informal and interesting discus- 
sion of the need for further coopera- 
tion between food chemists and the 
medical profession was presented by 





Dr. Tom D. Spies, Hillman Hospifal, 
Birmingham, Ala., as the concluding 
number on the nutrition symposium. 

Dr. Spies showed a number of koda- 
chrome projection pictures of persons 
exhibiting clinical symptoms of nutri- 
tional deficiencies. He emphasized the 
need for further education of the 
American public in proper selection 
of its diet, and declared that it was 
not a job to leave to the government. 
Dr. Spies said that he doubted 
whether a socialized medical pro- 
gram could carry on the work, and 
added that “it is a job that demands 
the attention of the medical profes- 
sion and the food chemists.” 


Millers are still talking about... 


THE 


COST- 
CUTTING 


SANITARY 
PRECISION 














For the complete story, send 
for a copy of our latest bul- 
letin R85 which thoroughly 
describes and illustrates this 
amazing : mill. Your free 
copy is waiting. ..» Write 
TODAY. ~ 


Ever since the AOM Convention, Millers from coast to coast have 
been talking about the New Series Wolf Double Roller Mill which... 


REQUIRES LESS BELTING—Tunnel shaft has been elim- 


inated. Power is transmitted direct to one of the fast rolls. 


USES LESS POWER—FExtra large roll journals rotate freely 


in triple life, anti-friction bearings. Positive sanitation is pro- 


vided by means of newly developed double oil seal. 


IMPROVES SANITATION—Smooth beveled ledges and tight 


fitting machined castings prevent dust or stock accumulations 


and make this mill easy to clean and keep clean. 


veniently located positive adjusting mechanism with indica- 
tors are used to make grinding and roll separation adjust- 
ments. Either or both sides of the mill can be thrown in or 


out of operation easily, 
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Wolf Products Improve Santtation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 
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The physician said that there have 
been great advances made in the 
field of nutrition in the past 20 years 
and that the use of essential vita. 
mins in the medical profession has 
done much to improve the national 
health picture. He said that 20 years 
ago, the mortality rate in pellagra 
cases was about 50% as compared 
with almost zero today. 

Dr. Spies has done considerable 
work in the study and control of 
nutritional diseases caused by deficien- 
cies of ascorbic acid, thiamine, folic 
acid, riboflavin and other essential 
vitamins. 








Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He'll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment A-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 
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Flour Granulation 





(Continued from page 3a) 


ticle size groups from the winter 
flour (B), and in Figure 5 is shown 
the same relationship for the spring 
flour. 

Loaf volume was directly related 
to the protein content. The lower 
protein hard winter flours produced 


LOAF VOLUME - CC 
600 700 800 900 000_ 100 
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0-37" 


CONTROL 
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Fig. 6—Relationship of loaf volume 
to particle size in the hard wheat 
flours. 


smaller loaves than did the higher 
protein spring flour. The lower pro- 
tein content in the larger particle 
groups from the winter flour (B) 
was below the critical level for that 
flour. The highest protein fractions 
(37-44 ») produced breads with the 
largest loaf volume, and with highest 
score for grain, texture and color. 
The absorption requirements for the 
various fractions increased with a 
decrease in the particle size. This 
was probably the result of an in- 
crease in quantity of protein and of 
specific surface area. 

The 0-37 » group from each flour 
produced the smallest size loaf. In 
addition to the low protein content 
of this fraction it is probable that, 
because of its finely divided state, 
this protein does not reform during 
dough development to give satisfac- 
tory gas retention. The bread scores 


>74y 
62-744 
53-62 w 
44-53 4 
37-44 


0-37 


CONTROL 
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Fig. 7—Relationship of protein con- 
_ to particle size in the soft wheat 
our. 


for grain, texture, color, and break 
and shred were lowest for the 0-37 xz 
group loaves. Figure 6 shows the 
graphic relation of loaf volume to 
Particle size for the flours tested. 

The flours with the coarse, fine, 
and coarse and fine particles re- 
moved (Figures 4 and 5) produced 
loaves superior to the control flours 


in proportion to the protein content 
of the flours. The reconstituted 
loaves replicate the loaf volume and 
baking scores of the control flours. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Characteristics 


Protein: The relation of particle 
size to protein content for the soft 
wheat flour fractions is the same as 
was shown by the hard wheat flour 
groups, although the variation in pro- 
tein is much less. A decrease in the 
size of the flour particles was ac- 
companied by an increase in their 
protein content. The 37-44 u flour 
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particles contain the largest amount 
of protein. Figure 7 shows the 0-37 uz 
group containing the least percent- 
age of protein. 

Ash: The ash relationship to parti- 
cle size is similar to that of protein. 
The largest particle group, however, 
was relatively high in ash as a result 
of a concentration of bran fragments 
by the sieving procedure. The 0-37 u 
group was the lowest in ash con- 
tent. This shows a reverse trend to 
that shown by the hard wheat 0-37 u 
groups. Figure 8 illustrates the re- 
lationship of ash content to particle 
size. 


Mixograph Curve Patterns: The 
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mixograph curve pattern character- 
istics are related to the protein con- 
tent of the fractions. Although ap- 
proximately 6% protein is present in 
the 0-37 uw fraction, only slight dough 
development was evident and appar- 
ently a continuous phase network of 
protein is not formed. 

Viscosity: Of the many factors 
affecting the viscosity determination, 
the more important include ash and 
protein content, pH, and flour granu- 
lation. In general, the higher vis- 
cosity values indicate a greater hy- 
dration capacity of the flour. To 
some extent the viscosity test serves 
as an index of soft wheat flour quali- 
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LIQUID HCN Fumigant provides 


thorough, plant-wide pest control. It pen- 
etrates every crack, crevice or hiding place 
in your mill and machinery, destroying 
rodents, insects and insect eggs . . . assur- 
ing a complete, efficient clean-up. Liquip 
HCN is economical because of its pen- 
etration and killing power. 


For maximum results with Liguim HCN 
Fumigant, call in an Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer. If you don’t already know 
of one, we'll be glad to recommend an 
expert serving your locality. 


STOP 


ACRYLON® 


SPOT FUMIGANT 
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LIQUID HCN Fumigant and ACRYLON Spot Fumigant assure 
maximum kill at minimum cost ... leave no taste, odor or color 
..- do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


flammable. 


on the label. 


ACRYLON Fumigant is a volatile 


liquid for fast, easy “spot” fumigations. 
You pour a few ounces inside your ma- 
chines—where infestation builds up more 
quickly. It leaves no residue or caked mat- 
ter, and it gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON Fumigant is non- 


AcrYLON is sold in handy quart bottles 
with quick-reading fluid-ounce gradua- 
tions, and in 15-gallon and 50-gallon 
drums. Complete dosage chart appears 



















Kill rodents instantly in burrows outside your plant—before they 
have a chance to get indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, the remark- 
able gas-producing powder, can be pumped or dusted into burrows 
and hideouts outside buildings. Not a bait, CYANOGAS A-DUST 
liberates a highly toxic gas that kills rodents with one whiff! 






















30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA =. 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. * 2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. + Azusa, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. * 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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ty. Figure 9 shows the relation of 
soft wheat particle size to the Mac- 
Michael viscosity index. Apparently 
protein content and particle size are 
the dominant factors influencing 
these curve characteristics. The vis- 
cosity is lowest on the 0-37 u frac- 
tion. Flour particles larger than 37 u 
in general give a higher viscosity 
than usually is considered desirable 
for pastry usage. The shape of the 
curves and the length of time for a 
maximum viscosity to be reached are 
influenced by opposing factors, such 
as protein, ash and granulation. The 
large quantity of free starch in the 
control flour influences the behavior 
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of that flour to a large extent. Large 
diameter, well broken top grain, and 
the thinness of cookie are indexes of 
good cookie flour quality. The coarsest 
particle group gave a tight-appear- 
ing top grain, small diameter, and 
thickness. As the particle size de- 
creased, the general appearance of 
the cookie improved slightly. The 
0-37 » fraction gave the best cookie, 
with the largest diameter and an 
excellent top grain appearance. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Four straight grade untreated 
flours, including one hard red spring, 


two hard red winter, and one soft 
white, were divided into groups ac- 
cording to the size of the particles. 
These groups were characterized by 
physical and chemical flour quality 
tests. 

The various size particles from the 
hard wheat flours show a definite, 
well-defined trend. Except for the 
0-374 groups, large particles are in- 
herently lower in ash and protein 
content. A decrease in the size of 
the particles is always accompanied 
by an increase in ash and protein. 
The 0-37 » groups are characteristi- 
cally high in ash and low in protein 
content. Free starch granules and 










features: 


—no delay ... 
mediately. 


5 minutes! 


small 
sacks. 


ings 


—low-cost insurance . . 


—no special sealing . 


end of loaded car. 


GET “IN TRANSIT" 
INSURANCE FOR YOUR 
CLEAN FLOUR WITH 


hoapvacicle 


Many mills have adopted the use of LARVACIDE 
as standard warm weather practice for car fumiga- 
tion. When you use LARVACIDE, the only thing 
that gets transportation is the clean flour you ship 
—no free rides for insect pests! Look to LARVA- 
CIDE, the penetrating tear gas fumigant, for these 


- only a quart or so for average car. 


. . simply wedge doors. 


car can be turned over to railroad im- 


—a cinch to handle! Spray approximately one pint at each 
Close and wedge doors. Takes about 


Keep LARVACIDE in mind for 


MACHINERY TREATMENT—Gives concen- 
trated coverage in heavily infested areas, 
penetrates residual stock in conveyors, boots, 
etc. Destroys insects, egglife and larvae. 


VAULT TREATMENT— LARVACIDE controls 
infested lots, samples and returned 


RODENT CONTROL— kills rats and mice 
without carcass nuisance in buildings and 
burrows. Easy and inexpensive. 





ISCO SPRAY— (Best by Test) Insecticide for 
food product plants—(No DDT). Inside ma- 
chinery and bins when mill is idle. Build- 
and Warehouses 
product for bakeries also house flies—roaches 
—beetles,-etc. Use in any good hand or elec- 
tric sprayer. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 


anytime. Excellent 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati 
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$000 we oe ee 
} INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. I 
l Please send us more information about Larvacide, the 
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l Please send more information on ISCO SPRAY. [ ] 
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Fig. 8—Relationship of ash content 

to particle size in the soft wheat 

flour. 


finely divided protein substances ap- 
parently constitute a large portion 
of the 0-37 uw fraction. The baking 
qualities are not correlated with the 
ash content of the fractions. If the 
ash content alone were considered in 
relation to baking quality, it might be 
concluded that more desirable bread 
was produced from higher ash flours. 
The ash was shown to be an inherent 
and normal mineral deposit in the 
endosperm, not having a detrimental 
influence on the flour’s baking quai- 
ity. 

The 0-374 fraction from the soft 
wheat flour was shown to be more 
desirable for use in pastry goods than 
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Fig. 9—Relationship of MacMichael 
viscosity to particle size in the soft 
wheat flour. 


were the coarser particles. Although 
the protein content and particle size 
relationship was the same as shown 
by the hard wheat flour fractions, 
a reversal of the trend was shown 
by the ash test. The 0-37 » materia! 
in hard wheat flours did not show a 
detrimental influence on the remain- 
ing portions of the flours; neither 
did this material add anything to the 
flour quality. 

The manner in which the endo- 
sperm fractures to form the various 
size particles reveals a well defined 
structure of the wheat endosperm. 
Each size flour particle exhibits a 
close physical and chemical rela- 
tionship to another size, indicating 
that those particles fairly homog- 
enous in size originate in similar 
zones of the endosperm. 

Practical implications from this 
study are great. Through an under- 
standing of the trend of character- 
istics shown by the different sizes 
of flour particles produced from va- 
rious classes of wheat, it is possible 
to change physically and chemically 
the behavior of flours by particle 
size substitutions in such a manner 
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as to advantageously control the fin- 
ished products. ° 
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———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DATA 


MILWAUKEE—Information on Al- 
lis-Chalmers general purpose motors 
suitable for every industry is con- 
tained in a new “Handy Guide for 
Quick Selection of Electric Motors” 
released by the company. The publi- 
cation is a 12-page bulletin providing 
detailed specifications on  squirrel- 
cage induction, wound rotor, syn- 
chronous and direct current motors. 
Attention also is called to the com- 
plete A-C line of motor controls. 








Hidden Infestation 





(Continued from page 4a) 


to the gelatinous egg plug. Since this 
fuchsin dye stains the egg plug itself, 
all egg plugs are of equal intensity, 
thereby assuring a more reliable an- 
alysis. Egg plugs stained with this 
dye give the appearance of being 
raised above the bran of the wheat 
berry making them easily seen. 
Where the young larva, hatching from 
the egg, burrows near the bran coat, 
the tunnel, thus made, is clearly 
seen with the naked eye. 

The solution used, and which was 
found effective is as follows: 


Acid fuchsin ............ 0.5 gram 
Acetic acid (glacial) ...... 50.0 ce 
Distilled water ........... 950.0 cc 


The method of -treatment is as 
follows: 

1. Pour enough of the above solu- 
tion over the sample of wheat to be 
examined to completely cover the 
berries. 

2. Leave for 10 minutes. 

3. Wash to remove excess stain. 

4. Examine wheat under water. 

If after washing the wheat is al- 
lowed to dry the stain becomes more 
or less permanent. If left in water it 
gradually diminishes in intensity. The 
treated berries may be examined in 
the dry condition, however, under 
water the infested ones are more 
easily seen. 

The color of the egg plug is so much 
more intense that there is very little 
chance for confusing them with feed- 
ing punctures or mechanical injury. 





Staining Test 
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tion of grain that has ever been in- 
troduced into this industry. 


Fumigants Are Available 

It has been my observation that the 
average producer or handler of grain 
waits until he sees a live insect in 
his grain before he does anything 
about it. This definitely is too late 
to do the most good. With the new 
chemicals and fumigants on the mar- 
ket it is possible to treat stored 
grain immediately after it is put in 
Storage with as little as a gallon of 
chemical per thousand bushels. The 


chemical itself has sufficient pene- 
trating quality to be effective imme- 
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diately in stopping the hatching out 
of the eggs that have been deposited 
in or on the grain, kill any adult 
insects and supply protection for a 
long time against the possibility of 
reinfestation. Use of these grain 
fumigants is the best insurance any 
grain or milling concern can get. 
This protection, which includes the 
invisible shrinkage through infesta- 
tion, can be had for as low as one- 
eighth cent per bushel of grain 
treated. 


Actual Loss Often Under-estimated 


As an example, the average pro- 
ducer anticipates a yield of 12 bush- 





‘high as 4 or 5%. 





els an acre and he is a very happy 
person if he gets an outturn of 15 
bushels an acre. Six months or a 
year later he sells his grain and be- 
cause his grain was infested, his ac- 
tual outturn has declined to 12 bushels 
an acre. His actual loss between 
what he produced and the amount 
he finally merchandised may run as 
The usual and 
often-heard explanation for that loss 
is either a decline in the moisture 
content, “invisible loss’ or some other 
equally vague explanation. What is 
probably the largest single factor in 
bringing about that 4 or 5% shrink- 
age is the fact that the farmer has 
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been feeding hundreds of thousands 
of insects a year. 

The federal government, in start- 
ing its grain conservation program, 
made a lot of provision for promot- 
ing decentralization of grain prod- 
ucts back in the country but it has 
neglected to advise the producer and 
handler back in the country of the 
proper methods of caring for grain. 


Cooperative Campaign Needed 


Last winter (1947-48) in the win- 
ter wheat belt, there was more grain 
lost because of insect infestation than 
during any single year since 1915. 
This insect population has definite- 








the Answer to Extra-Heavy Duty Packing Problems. 











. made 
big and rugged — for long years of 
dependable service 


* Massive Construction . . 


* Automatic Operation ... foot ped- 
al control allows operator free use of 
both hands 


* High Speed Production... permits 
increased output, with lower produc- 
tion cost 


* Oiltight Gear Housing... machine 
cut gears are enclosed in oiltight hous- 
ing for positive lubrication and quiet 
operation 


* Smooth Performance... cross shaft 
mounted in anti-friction bearings 


* Two Extra-Large Brake Wheels 


*% 15 in. Disc Clutch . . . a quality 
feature of the Allis Super Packer 


. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS: 





* Special Auger Shaft Brake... . 
to stop auger shaft quickly and safely 
when power is shut off 


* Wide Capacity Range . . . handles 
sacks from 100 to 220 Ib— barrels up 
to 600 Ib on certain materials 


ERE’S the packer that’s made 
for tough jobs! It’s the Allis 
Super Packer —a machine of great 
strength, large capacity, high speed. 
Driving pinion is reversible on the 
drive shaft —a convenient Allis- 
Chalmers feature that allows operat- 
ing mechanism to remain on the 
right hand side, and augers to run 
with the sun regardless of the driv- 
ing shaft’s rotation direction. 
The Allis Super Packer has two 





Super 


Packer 


foot pedals — one for clutch control, 
the other for brake release. All 
bearings are arranged so that oil or 
grease cannot leak into the material 
being packed. Shock caused by re- 
lease of counter-balanced carriage is 
absorbed by rubber bumpers. Entire 
unit is designed, engineered and built 
for rugged, long-life performance. 

Get detailed information on all 
Allis-Chalmers equipment from our 
nearby sales office. Ask about the en- 
tire A-C grain and chemical process-, 
ing line — most complete in the 
world! A.Lis-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 
1, WISCONSIN. 


A 2444 






World’s Largest Producer of Grain Processing Equipment 














DOES YOUR MILL HAVE 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Cut bag handling costs and 
add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 
Loader 










Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 
it by speeding up loading and unload- 
ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 
bags or cartons around the plant, too. 









Flexoveyor taking bags off regular 
conveyor into far end of box car. 







Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. 






What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 
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FULTON, you buy 
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The wheat shown in this picture is a blend of elevator wheat bought 
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from three different grain companies. It was graded No. 1 hard wheat 
and tested 61 Ibs. The sample showed 15% infested and damaged kernels 


after staining. 


ly been on the increase since the 
ever-normal granary plan was put 
into operation in the southwestern 
states and it definitely will continue 
to increase until a joint cooperative 
movement is started between the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
farmers, country elevator operators, 
sub-terminal elevator operators and 
the milling industry has been worked 
out to permit all parties interested 
to unite in a fight against grain in- 
festation. 

Under our present U.S. grain stand- 
ards, grading of weevily grain and 
allowing the mixing of weevily grain 
with non-infested grain (to upgrade 
the grain), it is almost impossible to 
solve the millers’ problem. I think 
that mixing of grain known to be 


infested with uninfested grain should 
be prohibited. 

This new staining process for 
determining whether grain is or is 
not infested is, I really believe, the 
greatest single contribution that has 
been made to our knowledge of grain 
grading and I think that it should 
be written into the U.S. grain stand- 
ards so that wheat purchasers can 
be told, with certainty, whether 
they’re getting good, sound, clean 
milling wheat or wheat that is har- 
boring unseen insects which certainly 
will show up in the finished flour as 
fragments. The milling industry 


ought to do what it can to bring 
about this additional test to the other 
physical tests used in determining 
the grade and quality of grain. 





The wheat in this picture is a composite sample of wheat taken from 
farm grain bins in central western Kansas in May, 1948. The bins were 
filled in July, 1947. The wheat, before staining, graded sample— live 
weevil, excess 15% damage, musty. The staining test showed that actual 
damage amounted to 42% and the grain carried all stages of infestation, 


from egg to adult. 
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CONTINUOUS MIXER 


| HIS mixer is designed for continuous bearing flange units. With or without clean- 

blending, adaptable either for wet or dry out doors. 

materials. The beaters are adjustable and : iy 

readily accessible. The pitch at which they Available in capacities from 5 to 35 tons per 

are set determines the extent of mixing. hour, requiring 5 to 30 horsepower. Dimen- 

Heavy welded steel tank with sectional top. sions of smaller capacities 10’ 6’x32”x24” 

Rotor shafts mounted in heavy ball or roller high and larger capacities 14’x52'4’’x36” high. 

—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— 

' s E 
: . e 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E re 

a Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and "e 


Feed Milling Industries 


eon . Theres Ne Guessworke with 
WeT MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


sa i HI 
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In blending or straight run feeding of dry materials there’s no guess- 

| work when you rely on the W&T Merchen Scale Feeders. Blend For- 

mulas and Feed rates are right on the nose because the material is fed 
accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT. There’s no need for constant 

7 i dil me Mi) attention and subsequent weight checking is unnecessary since the 


X oe 2 Feeder does it for you. 
Wvinaye iT Wit 
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To accomplish these and the many other advantages of feeding 


NN) BY WEIGHT here are some of the outstanding design features of the 
Pp i % / A W&T Merchen Scale Feeder: 


Capacity ...9" Belt from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 





Feed Range... . a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to accommodate different materials and oper- 
ating conditions. 

Feed Register . . indicates total amount fed during any given period. 

Construction . .,. sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write for details today on how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T 
Merchen Scale Feeder can save you money. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
M4 = NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY © REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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$mall-But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 





minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 














FULL STRENGTH F 

MALTED WHEAT || | ! 

FLOUR : 

Sal q 

(CC ‘ANIMOR IE B RAND 7 : - a. : — for the : 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze ds dattnts h aandae 
The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit how.” | 


Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one standard 
only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


Kx OF 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... . »- » ENGLAND 
SS LONDON OFFICE RE 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 























Flour Exchange =" The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR Jonrs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 




















Goop 
ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, INC. 


37 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
MILLS: DEPEW, N.Y. e ANDOVER, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO — 300 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES—813-819 Santee Street 


A.iways Bottinc 
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the NEW 


SCOURER 








7 WAYS 
BETTER 


The EXCLUSIVE HAAKY 
Pressure Scouring 
Method—PLUS 


7 TESTED IMPROVEMENTS—sturdy, rigid construction, in- 
creased capacity, improved controlled scouring, more selective 
aspiration, space-saving compactness, economical operation, 
elimination of infestation pockets. Write for full details. 


HAAKY MFG. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 














As cry * MINNEAPOLIS. * DENY 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





FERMENTATION OR 


HUMI-TEMP root canners 
Offer New Advantages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL e ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Spillers Limited 
Lendon, England 
Blair Milling Co. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Central Soya Co. 
Decatur, Indiana 
J. C. Lysile Milling Co. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
Bakers Weekly 
New York, New York 





Goodlander Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 





QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

® OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


FCC 
ee he oe 


1129-114 3rd Av. MN. Ber. 3318-0-0 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


i emeemeeed 


WRITE — WIRE- PHONE 
COLLECT 


BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Superior Carsive Toots 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
48 Minnehaha Av 








re 








The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 











PROMPT“, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Expand YOU technical COM rol » 


eee Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 











tone fel — RELIABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


HME W. . LONG CO. citessos, wiin 
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SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils 
Sailly-Saillisel & Paris (France) 


Regularity of Mesh 
is your guaranty for 
maximum capacity of 
your Flour production 


Always specify: 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” 


Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., INC. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., at Alton, Iil. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








coLumBia FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 








Smooth Blending PITTSBURGH 








ry PLATE GLASS COMPANY 

Free - Flowing weary hm 
Correct Particle Size 

Won - Caking Charlotte Cleveland 

New York Cincinnati. 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION San Francisco 





St. Louis Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Chicago 








Boston 








COLUMBIA(]} CHEMICALS 


PAINT +> GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


rPETEtSter ge a ria SE Gtasds COMPANY 








LONGHORN ENGINEERING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL SHEET METAL AND STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 
AND ERECTORS FOR ALL GRAIN PROCESSING INDUSTRIES. 


No Job Too Light or Too Heavy 
P. O. box 4176 FT. WORTH 6, TEX. 














Practically a pipeline! 


Are you using the most economical and sanitary 


method of packaging bakery flour? 


When a mill has a St. Regis Packaging System, the 
flour practically runs through a pipe line from the 


millstream to the baker’s bin—and with no siftage in 





between. It is the only completely sanitary method. 


The flour never exposed . . . never touched. 


To date 156 St. Regis packers—each an economical 
one man operation—are at work in flour mills. The 
original valve bag, designed for use with them, is a 
St. Regis multiwall paper valve bag which carloads 
and handles more easily and assures accurate weight 


to both miller and baker. In addition, as you know, 





St. Regis also makes open mouth bags. 


Perhaps you can’t save on the flour itself. But you 
can improve the economy of its packing and distribu- 


tion. A St. Regis sales office near you has full details. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF GR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE * NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. * CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. « ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. * OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL * HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 








ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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What kind of screen and air 


Rough scalping? Aspiration of 
grain as it goes to storageP Aerat- 
ing of grain turned for cooling? 


Secondary scalping and screen sep- 
aration? Elimination of sand, fine 

















separation do you need? 


, 


Whatever your specific requirements 
may be, there’s a Hart-Carter machine 


° to fit your needs. 


seeds and dust? 


foul seeds? 









































If you checked 1[¥] — THE SCALPERATOR 


Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte- 
nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill 
elevator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for re- 
ceiving purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is 
unloaded ahead of storage; and it can be used to open up and 
aerate grain being turned for cooling. The Scalperator is a big 
capacity machine available in sizes ranging up to 6,000 bushels 
per hour. Only 5 H.P. is needed for the largest machine . . . less 
than 1 H.P. per thousand bushels handled! Basic principle of 
the machine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. This re- 
volving scalping reel is so designed that roughage is scalped off 
without loss of any good grain. 


If you checked 2 [¥] — THE MILLERATOR 


The Carter Millerator is most commonly used at the head of the 
cleaning systems where it efficiently accomplishes the necessary 
operations of secondary scalping, and sand, dust, seed and light 
screenings removal through dependable screening and thorough 
aspiration. It requires small space and very little power. Out- 
standing features contributing to its low operating costs and high 
efficiency are its ball and bevel self-cleaning screens, requiring 
no attention and assuring uniform results; its mechanical removal 
of dust and fine screenings, resulting in smaller air volume re- 
quirement; its well-balanced aspirating system providing accu- 
rate, easy control. 


If you checked 3 [¥] — THE DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Even from supposedly “clean” grain, the Carter Duo-Aspirator 
will remove a surprising amount of screenings. It takes out light 
foreign material that you would never realize was present in your 
grain. This thorough aspiration is made possible because 
of an exclusive Hart-Carter principle which pro- 
vides unusual selectivity of control. By means of 


3 a Removal by aspiration of all for- 
eign material lighter than grain, in- 
cluding shrivelled wheat, pin oats, 





an evenly controlled stream of air drawn at right 












angles through a smoothly flowing stream of grain, 
the Carter Duo-Aspirator accomplishes a removal 
of light foreign matter to the required degree. The 
Carter Duo-Aspirator is* widely recognized as 
the most simple, inexpensive and accurate means 
of aspirating grains, seeds, broken grain, groats, 
rice, scratch feeds and similar free flowing stock. 





NOW YOU CAN GET 


handy file-size bind- 
ers containing Hart- 
Carter illustrated 
folders on machines 
that serve your par- 
ticular businesses. 
Write to us if you 
want one of these. 








HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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TELLING THE EXCHANGE STORY 


OR a long time the grain exchanges have 

been on the defensive. At first they merely 
ignored criticism. Then, as pressure increased, 
they became indignant—and vocal. Only at long 
last have they come to realize that they must 
fight fire with fire. The kind of fire that is re- 
quired is not indignation, denial and vitupera- 
tion. It is the sober, reasonable, persuasive 
flame of honest rebuttal that can be produced 
through proper application of all the highly re- 
fined techniques of what we call “public rela- 
tions” promotion. 

After belated and scarcely audible beginnings 
the grain exchanges are now making themselves 
favorably heard. Some of the early efforts were 
of the purely self-defending kind that goes along 
with a back-to-the-wall stance. Now there is 
a new attitude—a more confident one. The en- 
gagement is turning from defensive to offensive. 
New and more capable voices are being heard, 
and they speak with a positive, affirmative note. 
The telling of the story is not being left to a 
few willing and self-sacrificing spokesmen, but 
is being taken up by many, and among the tell- 
ers are the principal users.of the marketing sys- 
tem—the grain traders and processors who con- 
tribute most through that usage to the whole 
national economy. 

Notable in the new order of things is the 
speakers’ bureau of the Minneapolis Grain. Ex- 
chenge, concerning which there have been news 
accounts in this journal. This is intended as the 
first step in a long range program designed to 
correct public misconception and ignorance of 
the grain marketing system. The speakers are 
all qualified experts, supported by carefully gath- 
ered and compiled background information. They 
include great names of the grain trade—a power- 
ful corps of minute men always available for 
meeting requests from civic, educational and ag- 


ricultural organizations in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana. 
Before us lies a voluminous “memorandum 


for speakers,” issued by the secretary’s office of 
the Minneapolis exchange. It outlines and then 
supplies in detail the many-sided story of how 
essential to the national economy is the long- 
established and fully-proved grain marketing 
mechanism. Emphasis is placed on these mat- 
ters: 

The grain exchange has nothing to do with 
price — it simply provides a meeting place for 
buyers and sellers. 

Grades on grain are determined with abso- 
lute impartiality by federally licensed grain in- 
Spectors working for the state. 

Speculation is an absolute necessity and fur- 
nishes an essential economic service in the fu- 
tures market. It does not depress or inflate prices. 

Without the speculator and the hedging 
facilities of the market the farmer would get less 
for his grain and the consumer would have to 
pay more for his bread and other grain products. 

The market is rigidly regulated and strictly 
policed. 

The cost of grain merchandising to the con- 
Sumer is lowest of any agricultural commodity— 
1.7¢ of the consumer’s dollar. 

These facts are not even debatable. And yet 
they have been subjects of error and contention 
for a long time. Why are they not popularly 
accepted? Skilfully propagated prejudice is 
One answer. By its very nature as a business 
Colossus, the grain exchange was ready-made as 
&@ scapegoat for social discontent, for political 
Chicanery and for amateur economics. And too 
often it has had but a clumsy and _ public-be- 
damned defense. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











A high note in the basic philosophy of the 
Minneapolis exchange’s promotion is this: “All of 
the highly developed efficiency of the market 
has resulted from the American free enterprise 
system and the competitive forces working with- 
in this system. . . . These benefits are only avail- 
able under a free enterprise system and could 
never be had under a controlled system. ... No 
man or group of men is wise enough to know all 
that the entire public from farmer to housewife 
knows about the value of grain. The efforts of some 
one individual or agency to fix prices always re- 
sult in trouble for some one, usually the farm- 
er... . No government official, no matter what 
his training and experience might be, is wise 
enough to plan and direct the complicated work- 
ings of a national economic system successfully. 
. . . Our American farmer has received the full 
world value for his grain through operation of 
our free markets and as a result has produced 
crops in sufficient volume to help feed the world.” 

A peculiarly vexed point is the thoughtless 
and naive accusation of gambling, a word so 
glibly used lately by an undiscriminating and 
badly - backgrounded chief executive. Exchange 
speakers offer definitions to clear away this 
fallacy. Gambling, they explain, creates a risk. 
Speculation is the assumption of a risk already 
existing, and is inherent in the ownership of 
grain — it is not comparable with crap-shooting 
but with insurance. 

The only common ground between gambling 
and speculation is that there is always a loser in 
either. And, as the Minneapolis exchange minute 
men point out to their audiences, though grain 
speculators as a group lose money their losses 
go to the benefit of both producers and consum- 
ers, who are always the gainers from it, never 
the losers. 


ee ®@ 
SOIL SAVING SUBTERFUGE 


GAIN we are impelled to make editorial ref- 

erence to the views of Mr. Milton S. Eisen- 
however, president of Kansas State College, on 
soil conservation. The second installment of his 
notable recent address on this subject appears in 
this issue, beginning on page 26. In it he states a 
conviction that is likely to be echoed by all 
thoughtful students of the great problem, upon 
which he speaks as one of the outstanding au- 
thorities. He deplores the nation’s present legisla- 
tive and administrative policy in this matter. It 
seems to him that confusion of purpose has issued 
in subterfuge, and that the subterfuge has proved 
to be impractical. 

“The subterfuge,” writes Mr. Eisenhower, ‘‘be- 
gan by making income payments to farmers in 
the guise of conservation payments. Later, as 
farm income rose and greater emphasis was given 
to conservation, results still were not satisfactory, 
partly because conservation payments were made 
for the same practices on the same acres year aft- 
er year, and partly because true conservation can- 
not be achieved by the haphazard adoption of in- 
dividual practices. We now know conclusively that 
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conservation requires a particular combination of 
practices especially designed for each farm, and 
the whole plan—not just part of it— must be in- 
stalled if satisfactory results-ate to.be obtained.” 

We must separate price support and conserva- 
tion programs, Mr. Eisenhower believes, and con- 
solidate all public conservation effort in a single 
agency. If farmers’ income is to be augmented 
from the public treasury, this should be done 
frankly and openly as a distribution of income 
and should not be disguised as having anything 
whatever to do with soil conservation. Incentive 
payments should be countenanced, but only as 
they genuinely and directly encourage the installa- 
tion by individual farmers of true and carefully 
coordinated conservation plans. 


Mr. Eisenhower suggests that the farmer and 
the public should share alike in the cost of soil 
conservation, since each is a beneficiary. He is 
right, of course, but this is not the theory of gov- 
ernment involved in price’ support payments dis- 
guised as conservation incentives. Here the prin- 
ciple is socialistic redistribution of wealth applied 
as an implement of bureaucratic control. 


BREAD ON THE HUMAN LEVEL 


HE British Medical Assn. has been discussing 

the relative value of bread made from flour 
of varying extractions. Miss E. M. Widdowson, a 
Cambridge scientist, recently told the association 
of tests she had carried out on 150 German school 
children of both sexes in cooperation with Prof. 
R. A. McCance, another renowned British nutri- 
tionist. Five healthy looking girls of ages ranging 
from 9 to 15, each representative of five separate 
groups, attended the meeting to illustrate the ef- 
fects of eating the various types of bread. 


Each of the five groups was given a different 
type of bread, ranging from 100% extraction of 
whole wheat to unenriched white flour bread. For 
a year the children ate the normal German ra- 
tions, except for cereals, with as much of the group 
bread as they liked. The girls doubled the normal 
annual increase in weight and their height in- 
creased by one and one half times the average 
year’s growth. The development of the boys was 
slightly less apparent but the net result was that 
the children made the equivalent of two years’ 
progress in the course of one year, thus bringing 
them close to the American standard specifica- 
tions for their age groups. 

Miss Widdowson said there appeared to be no 
difference between the effects disclosed by the 
five bread groups, although it had been expected 
that the whole wheat bread group would do bet- 
ter than the children in the section consuming 
unenriched white bread. This, she cdriéliided 
showed that white bread was as good as brown 
bread under the particular conditions of the ex- 
periment, though she was not willing to admit 
this as proof that white was as good as brown 
under all conditions. 

Far less gratifying and important than the 
acknowledged showing of white bread is the fact 
that here we have a transference of bread’s nu- 
tritional measurements from the rat to the hu- 
man level. Interesting as a laboratory experiment 
may be, the final criterion must always ultimately 
be the human and not the rat stomach and 
metabolism. It is what happens on and after the 
loaf’s appearance on man’s dinner table, not mere- 
ly in the rodent’s cage, that we must assess the 
nutritional values of the Staff of Life and render 
judgment between one kind of bread and another, 
always conscious of the fact, most important and 
never questioned, that—white or brown—all bread 
is good. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sec- 
ond and concluding installment of a 
notable address delivered by Mr. 
Eisenhower before an agriculture, in- 
dustry and science conference held 
in Hays, Kansas. The main theme 
and argument formed the subject of 
a later address before the annual 
wheat field day conducted at Kansas 
City. The first installment, published 
in The Northwestern Miller of July 
6, graphically presented the problem 
of soil conservation as it affects 
world food supply. The remainder of 
Mr. Ejisenhower’s discussion is de- 
voted to suggested ‘remedies for an 
evil that is world-wide and rapidly 
approaching the stage of world crisis. 
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HE problem, as I have stated it, 

I evidently calls for an attack on 

two fronts. Population increases 
must be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible, and soil depletion and erosion 
must be checked. 

Concerning efforts to retard the 
rate of population increase I'll make 
only two brief comments. 

In the first place, and without ex- 
pressing a personal judgment on this 
particular point, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an article in the February 
issue of Harper’s Magazine by C. Les- 
ter Walker. Mr. Walker asks this 
question: ‘‘(Must) man’s food-versus- 
population problem . . . forever be re- 
solved by the ancient killers—malnu- 
trition, famine, disease, (and) wars 
brought on by peoples in need of 
lebensraum?” He believes not, and 
quotes experts as saying that world 
population control is the only pos- 
sible ultimate answer. 

Those who feel as Mr. Walker does 
do not dodge the moral aspects of 
this problem. They contend that mass 
misery and degradation which re- 
sult from overpopulation in India and 
China seem to be no part of the de- 
sign of a beneficent Providence; that 
we have been endowed by our Crea- 
tor with an intelligence which He ob- 
viously intended us to use; that we 
have, therefore, a moral obligation 
to be intelligent, and that the exercise 
of intelligence to check human misery 
—and to check the sin which breeds 
in misery—is an exercise in true 
piety. 

In the second place, it is my per- 
sonal belief that population control 
can be achieved indirectly, at least 
in part. It can be achieved by in- 
dustrialization and scientific farming, 
and the consequent raising of living 
standards in those backward areas 
where population pressures are most 
severe. For, as I have said, the rate 
of population increase seems always 
to decline as standards of living are 
raised. 

Now, concerning the attack on soil 
depletion and erosion, my comments 
must be somewhat more extended. 


We Have Learned How 


In the U.S. we now know how to 
lick the purely physical problem of 
soil and fertility losses, and even how 
to restore some fertility to depleted 
soils. Technicians have developed 
methods of control and good land 
use. They have shown many thou- 
sands of farmers how to diagnose 
the physical ills on their own farms. 
They have shown them how to use 
this diagnosis to shape an integrated 
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conservation program tailor-made for 
each individual farm—a program em- 
ploying whatever combination is 
necessary of terracing, strip-cropping, 
crop rotations, shifts in land use, and 
so on. Moreover, nationwide demon- 
strations have proved that this in- 
tegrated program, which reduces soil 
and fertility losses to negligible pro- 
portions, also produces. increased 
profits for the farm operator in the 
vast majority of cases. Far from 
costing him money, a properly in- 
stalled conservation program makes 
money for the individual farmer— 
and does so within the first five years. 


Yes, we have the physical know- 
how. But there remains a_ social 
problem to plague us—the problem 
of shaping a sound conservation pro- 
gram and policy, and of achieving 
quickly a nationwide application of 
that program. Our failure here is 
mortifying. Despite the literally bil- 
lions of dollars which have been 
spent in the name of conservation, 
especially since 1936, we are still a 
nation of wasters. So far as legis- 
lative policy is concerned, confusion 
of purpose has issued in subterfuge, 
and the subterfuge has proved to be 
impractical. 

The subterfuge began by making 
income payments to farmers in the 
guise of conservation payments. 
Later, as farm income rose and great- 
er emphasis was given to conserva- 
tion, results still were not satisfac- 
tory, partly because conservation 
payments were made for the same 
practices on the same acres year 
after year, and partly because true 
conservation cannot be achieved by 
the haphazard adoption of individual 
practices. We now know conclusively 
that conservation requires a particu- 
lar combination of practices especial- 
ly designed for each farm, and the 
whole plan—not just part of it— 
must be installed if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. 


Single Agency Suggested 


We must separate income and con- 
servation programs, and consolidate 
all public conservation effort in a 
single agency. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. 
I’m not saying that income payments 
—price support payments—should 
not be made to farmers. Perhaps 
they should be, in certain economic 
situations. But they should never be 
made in disguise, in such a way as 
to confuse the public mind. Rather 
they should be made frankly and 
openly as income payments. 

The original legislative subterfuge, 
then, must be done away with. And 
once it is done away with, I find 
that my own general conservation 
policy recommendations for the U.S. 
are three. 

The first of these is that we should, 
as I've just said, consolidate all pub- 
lic conservation work in a single 
agency. Second, we should willingly 
appropriate whatever amount of pub- 
lic money is needed to achieve genu- 
ine soil conservation. We can well 
afford. to do so, in view of the fact 
that erosion is now costing us at 
least 3% billions a year. My third 
recommendation is that all govern- 
mental economic aid to the individual 
farmer be made conditional upon that 
farmer’s establishing and maintain- 


ing a conservation program for his 
farm. 

The public funds devoted directly 
to conservation should be divided 
four ways: 

First, there should be an expansion 
of scientific research aimed not only 
toward the discovery of more physi- 
cal facts about conservation but also 
toward the discovery or development 
of new techniques for spreading 
genuine conservation to all farms. 

Second, we should greatly simplify 
and speed up the mapping procedures 
which yield the data necessary for 
conservation plans. Certainly every 
farm should have a simple map show- 
ing its soil types, slopes, depth of 
top soil, degree and rate of erosion, 
and, from these, the use to which 
each parcel of land is best suited. 

Third, we need a great expansion 
in the staff of trained men who can 
help farmers plan and install con- 
servation programs. 

Fourth, incentive payments should 
be used to encourage the installation 
of true conservation plans—but only 
in so far as such payments are nec- 
essary to induce voluntary and rapia 
cooperation in the conservation pro- 
gram. Since both the farmer and the 
public benefit from conservation, it 
seems to me fair that the level of 
incentive payments should be such 
that each party pays half the cost. 
But incentive payments should not, 
for the average farm, continue be- 
yond a five-year period, for in that 
time a complete conservation pro- 
gram can be operating to the profit 
of the man on the land. Thus, public 
payments would ultimately cease and 
thereafter, farmers should maintain 
sound land-use practices or forfeit 
the right to participate in whatever 
economic programs may then be 
available. 

The administration of the conser- 
vation program should, I believe, be 
as decentralized as possible. For 
many reasons I favor the maximum 
local control of local situations. The 
agency of local administration should 
be the soil conservation district, a 
legal subdivision of state government 
administered by farmers living with- 
in district boundaries. We now have 
more than 2,000 such districts in the 
U.S., encompassing more than one 
billion acres—though less than 10% 
of these acres are now actually cov- 
ered by conservation practices. 


An Example to Others 

I feel sure that the kind of policy 
whose broad outlines I’ve indicated 
would halt the present trend toward 
soil disaster, here in the U.S. It 
would help us meet our food com- 
mitments abroad in the crucial years 
just ahead, thus contributing to a 
stable world order. Further, it would 
serve as an example to other coun- 
tries, encouraging them to face up 
their own problems of soil loss and 
soil depletion. 

But—is example enough? Will the 
example of one country lead to a 
world-wide attack on this desperate 
global problem? 

Personally, I doubt it. I am certain 
it will not do so fast enough to stave 
off catastrophe. After all, mere ex- 
ample has not been enough to persu- 
ade the great majority of American 
farmers to install conservation prac- 
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tices on their farms. How, then, can 
we expect mere example to operate 
with rapid effectiveness across bar- 
riers of distance, language and na- 
tional sovereignty? 


A World-wide Attack 
My own conviction, which I want 


‘to urge with all the force at my com- 


mand, is that the world-wide conser- 
vation problem demands a _ world- 
wide attack, carefully planned and 
vigorously carried forward. To the 
launching of this attack, the United 
Nations— through its specialized 
agencies—should give top priority. 
The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, which is the specialized agency 
through which the main attack must 
be made, should be changed as rapidly 
as possible from its present form as 
a mere gatherer of statistics and 
maker of recommendations. It should 
become an effective planning agency, 
mobilizing the best production anc 
conservation experts of all countries, 
and offering to all countries—yes 
persuading all countries to accept— 
its specialized services for the rapid 
establishment of conservation pro 
grams in country after country. 

I am not suggesting that the FAO 
should finance conservation work in 
any other country. Rather, it should 
awaken countries to the problem and 
then make its experts in analysis, 
planning and control available for 
the initiation of programs which 
should be financed by the benefiting 
countries themselves. 

Every segment of the United Na- 
tions system should help FAO with 
this fundamental task. Thus, 
UNESCO, should help with the edu- 
cational phases of the work, the 
World Health Organization in its 
specialized field of promoting the 
health of peoples everywhere should 
do the same, and so on through the 
whole gamut of the parent organiza- 
tion and its nine specialized agencies. 


Anticipated Results 


If such a planetary effort in this 
crucial area were launched, I believe 
the beneficial results might extend 
far beyond the realm of physical con- 
servation. I have three reasons for 
saying this. 

First, one basic cause of present 
world discord is hunger. Hungry peo- 
ple cry first for food, and then for 
security. Sometimes, hysterical, they 
will even sacrifice their most cher- 
ished human aspirations if they be- 
lieve that a proposed action will yield 
food and protection from the ele- 
ments. All over the world are peo- 
ple who cannot think calmly and ob- 
jectively, as modern complexities re- 
quire. They literally do not know 
where their next meal is coming 
from and, in the light of the evidence 
I have reviewed, I must confess I do 
not know where their food today, 
tomorrow, and next year is to come 
from. Anything we can do to save 
and build up resources and increase 
food production will be a mighty 
contribution to the permanent peace 
we all so earnestly want. 

Second, the kind of world-wide 
effort which is called for could 
strengthen immeasurably the United 
Nations. Thus far the United Na- 
tions has been too much a mere de- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








J. H. Pillman Elected Head 


of British Flour Importers 


LONDON—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers named Joseph 
H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, 
London, president for the ensu- 
ing year at the annual meeting July 
1. Mr. Pillman succeeds Peter Duff, 
Farquhar Bros., Scotland, in the 
presidency. Vice president is William 
R. Law, Crawford & Law, Glasgow. 

Mr. Pillman entered the trade in 
1905 when he joined the firm founded 
by his father, Joseph Charles Pill- 
man, and Percy E. Phillips in 1885. 
The business is now carried on in 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Belfast 
and Dublin in partnership with his 
brother Charles. Many tributes have 
been paid in the past to the service 
rendered by Joseph Pillman to the 
imported flour trade and he has held 
office, both in the national associa- 
tion and on the executive bodies of 
other public organizations, on several 
occasions. 

He was appointed by the govern- 
ment to serve on the food defense 
plans committee, which was set up 
some years before the war to formu- 
late plans for the supply and distri- 
bution of food under wartime condi- 
tions. At the outbreak of hostilities 
he was asked to conduct the imported 
flour department of the Ministry of 
Food, and he is still continuing this 
work. He also represents the flour 
trade on the Wheat Commission, a 
body set up under the Wheat Act. 

Mr. Pillman is well known. in the 
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Joseph H. Pillman 


U.S. and Canada, where he has vis- 
ited on several occasions. 

At the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of the national association, 
the members were entertained at 
lunch by the London Flour Trade 
Assn., under the presidency of Wil- 
liam T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Ltd. 





EQUALIZATION FEES END 
ON ONTARIO FALL WHEAT 


TORONTO — Export controls on 
Ontario winter wheat and Ontario 
winter wheat flour ceased at the 
close of business June 30. According- 
ly, the Canadian Wheat Board will 
not assess equalization fees on ex- 
ports of these products after June 30. 

Export permits are still required 
and may be secured from the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board at Winnipeg. 
A sworn statement that the wheat 
is grown in the province of Ontario 
must accompany the application. 

The flour for which permit applica- 
tion is made must be milled and 
packed for the export trade. All sales 
will be reported to the International 
Emergency Food Committee in 
Washington, D. C. The approximate 
seaboard shipping date must be 
shown on the permit. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. C. LAIDLAW TO KURTH 

WINNIPEG—H. C. Laidlaw, for- 
merly associated with the crop test- 
ing plan of the Searle Grain Co. and 
more recently the Cuthbert Co., 
Winnipeg, has joined the staff of the 
Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. Mr. Laidlaw will make 
his headquarters in Minneapolis as a 
barley specialist. He takes over his 
new duties this month. 








REPUTATION OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT FOUND UNDAMAGED 


WINNIPEG — The reputation of 
Canadian wheat is in no way impaired 
as a result of recent complaints by 
importers and processors in the U.K. 
This was made known by D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, chief commissioner of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, on his return from overseas 
last week. Mr. McKenzie and John 
Rayner, secretary of the Board of 
grain Commissioners, had gone to 
the U.K. to discuss complaints re- 
ceived regarding Canada’s wheat. 

The complaints arose from two 
sources. Some of the wheat shipped 
from the Pacific seaboard was tainted 
with new lumber, due to green lum- 
ber being piled on top of the grain. 
That point was cleared up, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said, when it was pointed out 
that the responsibility for the taint 
lies with the authorities in charge of 
the loading of the boats. 

The other complaint was size of the 
berries in some of the No. 4 northern 
shipped to the British Isles. The high 
flour extraction in the U.K. meant 
that the flour derived from this grade 
of wheat was much darker than 
usual. When the complexities of the 
situation were outlined, the situa- 
tion was cleared up. Mr. McKenzie 
pointed out that weather conditions 


during the growing season last year 
were responsible for the “branny” 
condition of No. 4 northern. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to about 2,750,000 bu. 
Practically all of this was worked to 
the United Kingdom. The total in- 
cluded about 84,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKERIES SEEKS 
CREATION OF MORE STOCK 


TORONTO—tThe annual meeting of 
shareholders of General Bakeries, 
Ltd., will be asked to authorize crea- 
tion of $500,000 par value of preferred 
stock, J. William Horsey, president, 
said. 

Since the incorporation of the com- 
pany, a subsidiary has been acquired, 
$80,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage serial bonds have been re- 
deemed and fixed assets have been 
increased by over $600,000, Mr. Hor- 
sey stated. Cash available from oper- 
ations was not sufficient to meet 
these requirements and temporary 
bank loans totaling $375,000 have 
been incurred, with the result that a 
net working capital deficiency of 
$223,626 existed at the last year-end, 
he said. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OFF FROM LAST YEAR 


VANCOUVER — Starting on the 
final month of the 1947-48 crop 
year, this port up to the end of 
June had only shipped 32,937,047 bu. 
grain, compared with 55,047,340 bu. 
in the same period last year. In ad- 
dition the New Westminster elevator 
had moved 2,764,742 bu. contrasted 
with 4,031,716 bu. and the total for 
British Columbia ports is therefore 
only 35,701,789 bu. contrasted with 
59,079,056 bu. or the lowest figure 
in some years. 

Prospects for shipments during the 
current month are poor, since ele- 
vator stocks have been allowed to 
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dwindle to a record low level of some 
2,300,000 bu., mainly wheat. 

June clearances from this port 
were the smallest in several months, 
only 3,429,525 bu. in addition to 261,- 
333 bu. from New Westminster. This 
port moved out 4,902,026 bu. in May 
and just over 4 million bushels in 
April. All shipments made from here 
in June were for United Kingdom ac- 
count and in fact all clearances in 
the crop year, with the exception of 
4,000 bu. for Central and South 
American countries, were consigned 
to the U.K.-Continent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 
ANNOUNCED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — The federa! 
government will pay 5¢ bu. on oats 
and 11¢ on barley, delivered and sol 
by farmers in western Canada be- 
tween Aug. 1, 1947 and October 2), 
1947, when price ceilings on thes° 
grains were removed. The announce- 
ment was made in Ottawa July 9 by 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade an‘ 
Commerce. The Canadian Whea 
Board has been instructed to proceed 
with the payments as rapidly as pos- 
sible. They are being made to compen- 
sate farmers who sold their grain a 
the ceiling price before the ceiling; 
were lifted. 

“After reviewing the price situation 
which existed last fall and taking in- 
to account the adjustment payments 
which have been made by the ele 
vator companies, the government fel 
that producers .. . were entitled to 
an adjustment on the part of th« 
Dominion Government,” Mr. Howe 
stated. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR GROUP’S HEAD 
PROTESTS “SUBSIDIZATION” 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — A protest 
against western wheat growers “be- 
ing compelled to subsidize” domestic 
wheat consumption any longer was 
contained in a wire forwarded to 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, by Cecil Lamont, presi- 
dent of the North West Line Eleva- 
tors Assn. 

In a prepared statement July 9, Mr. 
Lamont described his protest as unde 
existing conditions the Canadian 
Wheat Board is supplying the domes- 
tic market with wheat at $1.55 bu 
while it is selling wheat to countries 
other than the United Kingdom, unde: 
the wheat agreement, for $2.53 bu 
Since the removal of price ceiling on 
Ontario wheat on June 18, the price 
the Ontario farmer is receiving fo1 
his wheat has increased from $1.63 
to $2.35 bu. 





British Research Official Notes 


Improvement in Wheat Situation 


LONDON—Ronald S. Russell, re- 
search secretary of the Empire Eco- 
nomic Council, observes in a recent 
publication that the world wheat 
situation is better than was anticipat- 
ed at the beginning of the 1947-48 crop 
year when adverse European climat- 
ic conditions resulting in a poor har- 
vest, caused fears for the mainte- 
nance of adequate supplies. 

Investigations carried out by the 
research council indicate that the 


carryover of wheat by the four major 
exporting countries of Canada, U.S., 
Australia and Argentina will be in 
the region of 400 million bushels, com- 
pared with 226 million bushels on 
July 31, 1947. 


An apparent deficit has been 
turned into a surplus because of sev- 
eral factors, not the least being the 
good outturns of wheat achieved by 
both Argentina and Australia, to- 
gether with the increased production 
of rice in the Far East. Allied to this 
was the tendency of European coun- 
tries to mix native coarse grains with 
bread grains in order to economize in 
the use of wheat. This step was ne- 
cessitated by the high price of wheat, 
and other contributions to the surplus 
have come from the imposition of 
high extraction rates and the intro- 
duction of bread rationing. 

The prospects for the future are 
more favorable than they have been 
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for a long time, and the research 
council estimates that the total Eu- 
ropean crop will be in the region of 
37 million tons, compared with 24 mil- 
lion tons a year ago. 

The net result of the surplus could 
be a fall in prices, a factor which 
might encourage European countries 
to increase the use of wheat flour and 
to abolish bread rationing. The use of 
coarse grain for the manufacture of 








bread is not popular, and in Britain 
particularly, the reduction of the ex- 
traction rate with the consequent use 
of whiter flour, would be welcomed. 

The prospects of an improvement 
have been heightened by reports from 
Australia which state that the plant- 
ing of the new crop is proceeding in 
good condition and growers have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the moisture 
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situation. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The longevity of Brit- 
ish flour importers is nowhere more 
in evidence than in Glasgow, cen- 
ter of the Scottish flour trade. Many 
members have long since passed their 
three score years and ten, yet they 
still continue to take an active part 
in their respective businesses. 


“he doyen is 86-year-old D. T. 
Russell of D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Lid. Mr. Russell started life in the 
trade about the same time that The 
Northwestern Miller was published 
which gives him a record of 75 years. 
William Clarke Reid, McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., is looking forward to the 
celebration of his 80th birthday in 
July, when there will be a gathering 
of his immediate clan in Glasgow to 
celebrate the event. Other grand old 
men of the trade—though they may 
well object to the description ‘‘old” 
—are W. H. Rutherfurd of W. H. 
Rutherfurd & Co., and David Gardi- 
ner of William Morrison & Son, Ltd. 
Younger importers are by no means 
lacking, but they find present trad- 
ing restrictions irksome and are 
pressing for the adoption of a more 
militant policy. Their enthusiasm is 
allied to experience, for the term 
“young” in Scotland is applied to any 
man between 45 and 65 years of age. 
Such men as Peter Duff of Far- 
quhar Bros., retiring president of the 
National Association of Flour Im- 
porters, William R. Law of Craw- 
ford & Law, Andrew Taylor of An- 
drew Taylor & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
are notable, and in this category, 
too, should come Robert Nicoll of 
Robert Neill, Ltd. Among even young- 
er men in the trade Robin Reid 
and Robert Neill, both with records 
of service in the war, are outstand- 
ing. Another vivid personality in Scot- 
tish trade is J. B. Russell of D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., for he has 
unlimited faith in the future of the 
British flour import trade. 


rT fF Ff 

J. Glover Carson of Robert Car- 
son & Go., Ltd., besides his extensive 
interest in the flour import business 
of which he is another active and 
respected member in Glasgow, recent- 
ly announced that his firm has ex- 
tended its activities by acquiring 
an interest in the firm of Moor- 
head, Sons & Co., Ltd., produce im- 
porting firm of Glasgow. He is also 
pioneering the production of animal 
feed from seaweed and has formed 
a company — McCowans’ Seaweed 
Products, Ltd., for the development 
of the industry. Mr. Carson, the new- 
ly appointed president of the Scottish 
Flour Trade Assn., is a nephew of 
Frederick Cassells of the now defunct 
firm of F. & J. Cassells, which placed 
the first foreign advertisement in 
The Northwestern Miller in 1888. 


ee 2. 

Scottish bakers have launched a 
four-year course for training top ex- 
ecutives in the bakery trade. Pupils 
will be taken from Scottish senior 
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schools for training in bakery en- 
gineering, costings and buying meth- 
ods as well as for practical work 
in bakeries. The bakers have realized 
that senior executives of the future 
require qualifications of a high stand- 
ard and while the rise of a man 
from the ranks is not precluded, spe- 
cialist knowledge is increasingly nec- 
essary under modern’ conditions. 
Hence the scheme to produce gradu- 
ates in baking. 


x wk * 


Scottish bakery operatives have in- 
dicated their support of the English 
workers who are pressing for the 
abolition of night baking. They have 
also committed themselves to the 
resolution that the nationalization of 
the country’s bread supplies is inevit- 
able. This view is not shared by Scot- 
tish flour traders and bakers who are 
confident that private enterprise, pro- 
viding it is given freedom of action 
and a release from government con- 
trol, can work efficiently. 


xk kek 


The Argentine government has an- 
nounced that Britain and other coun- 
tries will be required to make fu- 
ture purchases of Argentinian wheat, 
corn and other products in dollars 
when the present trade agreements 
expire. Trading on a sterling basis 
was a big attraction for the British 
government, a factor which induced 
them to negotiate bulk contracts at 
high prices. Britain may now go else- 
where for her purchases if dollars 
remain in short supply. 


x k * 

Although the British government 
refuses to reveal the amount of wheat 
stock in Britain, experts have cal- 
culated that the total available in- 
creased by 581,000 tons between Jan. 
1, 1947, and March $1, 1948. The 
agitation for the abolition of bread 
rationing continues. 


a 

Soviet claims that Britain has not 
fulfilled her obligations under the 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement 
whereby Britain was to get 750,000 
tons coarse grains have not surprised 
British traders who were never en- 
thusiastic about the arrangement. 
The trouble has arisen over a clause 
which granted Russia the right to 
reduce the amount of grain to be 
delivered by 200,000 tons if the trade 
delegation in Britain was unable to 
place with British firms orders for 
half the total value of the equip- 
ment to be supplied, by May 31. Ac- 
cording to Russian official sources in 
London, the total value of orders 
placed by June 1 was only 10%% 
of the whole. The blame for this 
is put upon British traders whose 
prices are alleged to be too high and 
government action has been demand- 
ed to implement the arrangements. 
So far the Russians have given no 
indication of their intention to with- 
hold the last 200,000 tons coarse 
grains. 
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THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
| LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 
























Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Didg., Toronto, Canada 


























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 






































Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


































HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
cs 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





























La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
‘ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Man, Soil & Civilization 





(Continued from page 26) 

bating society in which, with temp- 
ers constantly rising, delegates vie 
for honors in calling one another the 
vilest names that can be spoken in 
public. Good solid accomplishment in 
an essential field of endeavor might 
do much to change public attitudes 
toward the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies from skepticism 
and despair to genuine confidence and 
hope. 

Third, and most important of all 
—I think it is possible that we might 
work toward an understanding be- 
tween East and West if we focused 
attention on the right level as we 
initially seek grounds for peaceful 
understanding. We have been focus- 
ing pretty much on the level of ab- 
stractions, of ideologies, and on this 
level there seems to be no possible 
meeting ground between the Commu- 
nist and the small-d democrat. What 
we ought to do, at least for a time, 
is to seek common ground beneath 
Communism and democracy, in the 
realm of concrete fact and physical 
problems. 

Russians and Americans seem un- 
able to agree even on the proper 
definitions of such abstractions as 
“justice,” “freedom” and “demo- 
cracy.” Failing to agree, there has 
been launched a series of moves and 
counter-moves in power politics, and 
each move seemingly carries us closer 
to war. Indeed, there is almost a 
war hysteria in the United States 
today. And the tragedy of war to us 
would be this: We couldn’t win. 
Even if we defeated the Russians in 
the physical war—which I’m sure 
we would in time—nonetheless, the 
war would bring on additional bur- 
dens of human misery on which 
Communism thrives. Communism 
would literally sweep the earth fol- 
lowing the kind of annihilating war 
that atomic bombs and biological ma- 
terials have now made possible. 


Order and Abundance Necessary 


We cannot win the peace we want 
by going to war. We cannot spread 
the blessings of human freedom to 
peoples everywhere if there are only 
desolation, hunger and disease all 
about them. No, chaos and misery 
breed dictatorships. Only order and 
abundance breed democracy and hu- 
man freedom. 

There are many actions which 
must be taken in the social, economic, 
physical and political fields if peace 
is to become a reality. One of the 
greatest of these can be a concerted 
action in the area I have been dis- 
cussing. Hunger is a common enemy 
of all mankind. A common enemy 
has often brought the most divergent 
groups closer together into har- 
monious working relationships. It is 
entirely possible that this technique 
would work in our present situation. 
Moreover, it seems to me obvious 
that Russians and Americans, how- 
ever violently they might disagree on 
abstract definition, could certainly 
agree on how to control a gully or 
construct a terrace. And who knows 
but what, from this narrow sector of 
agreement, an ever-widening circle 
of understanding might gradually de- 
velop. 

You of western Kansas know both 
the fury and the requirements of 
Nature. While your physical prob- 
lem may at times be more spectacu- 
lar—and therefore more conducive 
to headlines—than is the physical soil 
problem in some other areas, I em- 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS Fe 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY» 





| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A ~ 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















Soft Winter Wheat Flours | 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 j 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


r(NOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











CHARLES H. KENSER | 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











The 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
C ler, Ariz. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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millage 


WHEAT ° BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


| 2) a) 


Fad Grant 


Jak for 7.0.8. or dationrad. prices | 


Transit 


«| m OTNPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Tzade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DOBRY’ 'S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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phasize that nearly everywhere 
around the earth people confront the 
problem of a terrible discord with 
Nature. Can you not, from your own 
experiences a few years back, envi- 
sion the leaders of all nations, in- 
cluding those of Russia and the U.S., 
sitting down together to study the 
basic facts and to map a concerted 
attack against this common physical 
enemy of mankind? Do you not think 
that a world-wide effort in this field 
might temper present thinking and 
thus help avoid the confict which now 
seemingly threatens? And, finally, 
do you not agree that a rapid crea- 
tion of harmony between man and 
Nature is indispensable to man’s very 
future? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Shifts Flour 
and Wheat Quotas 
for July Shipment 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 
8 the following emergency export al- 
locations, cancellations and changes 
approved during the week ended 
July 2: 

1. Previous allocations of 42,000 
long tons of wheat equivalent of flour 
te France for commercial procure- 
ment and shipment in April, June and 
July to French Zone, Germany, were 
canceled and a new allocation estab- 
lished for 24,000 long tons for July 
shipment from PMA stocks. 

2. 220,000 lb. of tallow fatty acid 
and 132,000 lb. of oleine allocated to 
France in place of 352,000 lb. of in- 
edible tallow and grease previously 
allocated; commercial procurement. 

3. 1,145 long tons of wheat; 192 
long tons, wheat equivalent, of flour, 
and 382 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of granular durum flour allocated to 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion—July shipment, PMA stocks. 

4. 300 long tons wheat allocated 
to El Salvador; commercial procure- 
ment, July-September shipment. 

5. An unused allocation (May, 
1948) of 12,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, of flour for commercial 
procurement, by Turkey, was. can- 
celed at the request of the Turkish 
government. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OKLAHOMA HARVEST 
ALMOST COMPLETED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for har- 
vesting wheat and other small grains 
in Oklahoma. Harvest is nearly com- 
pleted with the exception of the Pan- 
handle counties. The extreme north- 
western county has reported only 
15% of its wheat crop harvested. 

Plowing of wheat stubble has made 
excellent progress, although there 
were some delays from showers and 
wet fields. It is expected that one 
more week of sunshiny, dry weath- 
er will see the completion of wheat 
harvesting. 

Corn is making good progress with 
early corn mostly in the roasting ear 
stage. Some localities have suffered 
losses of corn from excessive rains 
and from grasshopper infestation. 
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GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


For top-notch bread all the —_ 
can rely on these superior - oi 
flours. Careful milling of se — 
wheats from the finest hard win : 
wheat area assures top performance. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


9 


> ] 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
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W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 


fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 



























Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


































DANY CAPACITY 
000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 














@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
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USDA Declares 
Frozen Eggs a 
Surplus Commodity 


WASHINGTON—In a final rush to 
get under the fiscal year deadline 
of June 30 and to clean house before 
the start of the new fiscal year, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
made its first declaration of a sur- 
plus commodity which immediately 
makes that commodity preferential 
on Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration procurement authorization 
lists. 

Involved in the declaration are 
37,500,000 lb. of frozen eggs repre- 
senting the balance of stock obtained 
under price supporting operations 
during 1947 out of a total acquisi- 
tion of approximately 61 million 
pounds. The balance had already been 
disposed of almost in equal propor- 
tions to the school lunch program, 
domestic outlets and commercial ex- 
porters. 

Under the ECA authorization act, 
surplus commodities as declared by 
USDA are on the ECA preferential 
procurement authorization list and 
are paid for half in ECA funds and 
the balance in USDA funds obtained 
from Title 32 money as available. 
However, the sales price to ECA- 
authorized procurement nations can- 
not exceed the market price at the 
time and place of delivery. 

Eggs seem to be the only com- 
modity in the surplus commodity area 
at this time, even though it appears 
that wheat also is in surplus supply 
as far as domestic requirements are 
concerned which is the standard of 
surplus commodities under the ECA 
authorization act. It is doubtful that 
USDA will declare wheat in surplus 
supply since the drain on its funds 
would be too severe under the pro- 
visions of the ECA law which re- 
quire it to deliver to ECA the com- 
modity at the market price at the 
time, reimbursing itself half from 
ECA dollars and half from Title 32 
funds. 

Dried fruits which were obtained 
under price support operations have 
already been cleaned off USDA books 
at the end of the last fiscal year 
through sales to the army. No other 
important stocks of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities obtained through 
support or loan programs are be- 
lieved to exist with the start of the 
current fiscal year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ GROUP 
REELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph M. Tom- 
bers, Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, 
was reelected president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota at a re- 
cent meeting of the association’s 
board of directors, according to a 
recent announcement by J. M. Long, 
renamed secretary of the association. 

Cliff Anderson, Christiansen’s Bak- 
ery, Minneapolis, was again chosen 
as vice president, Alfred J. Munn, the 
Emporium, St. Paul, as_ treasurer, 
and Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, was reelected 
financial secretary. 

George Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., 
St. Paul, was named a director from 
District 2, the only district for which 
a director was not chosen during the 
annual meeting of the state associa- 
tion in St. Paul May 24-25. Mr. 
Tombers was again named a director- 
at-large. 
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ARNOLD ) 


ese OP ine 


STERLING 


. Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“OLD SQUIRE” | 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Private Grain Exports Predicted 
by October Following ECA Session 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Emphasis on the 
maximum use of competitive private 
trade channels in sales of grain to 
nations participating in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration keynoted 
a top level session between outstand- 
ing leaders of the grain and milling 
industries, ECA officials and the staff 
of the ECA congressional watch dog 
committee this week. 

At the conclusion of the session 
there was a definite feeling that not 
later than the October-November- 
December quarter of this year will 
see the return of the grain export 
business to private competitive chan- 
nels to cash buying nations and other 
participating ECA countries. 


Industry Leaders Present - 


Attending the meeting were the 
following: James Norris, Norris Grain 
Co.; L. N. Perrin, president, General 
Mills, Inc.; John Stewart, chairman 
of the board, Quaker Oats Co.; John 
Holmes, president of Swift & Co.; 
Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator; 
D. A. FitzGerald, ECA director of 
supply; H. E. Sanford, grain trade 
consultant to the ECA; Charles S. 
Dewey, representing the congres- 
sional committee of the ECA pro- 
gram, and Robert F. Miller of the 
Dewey staff. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
determine how the grain export busi- 
ness to ECA countries could be ex- 
peditiously returned to private com- 
petitive channels. The delay in tak- 
ing this step arose from provisions 
of the ECA appropriations act, which 
required that in the procurement of 
bulk commodities no funds shall be 
spent for bulk commodities at prices 
higher than the domestic market 
price. 

ECA Methods Unsuited 

The ECA, in bringing its procedure 
in line with this provision of the ECA 
appropriation act, set up procure- 
ment certification procedure as re- 
gards prices which are definitely un- 
suited to the private grain business. 
This certification provision was con- 
sidered advisable by such important 
government financial control agencies 
as the General Accounting Office and 
the Bureau of the Budget and, conse- 
quently, ECA was compelled to con- 
form to this advice. 

For example, sales of grain under 
the present regulation could only be 
concluded after ECA had approved 
the selling price. Delay of this kind 
is contrary to the prevailing methods 
of the grain business, since it would 
be impossible for sellers to lift hedges 
until ECA had approved a price and 
in that interim grain market prices 
might register substantial changes. 

Although the meeting of this influ- 
ential group did not make any formal 
recommendation to correct this con- 
dition, it is learned on reliable author- 
ity that an amendment to ECA Reg- 
ulation 1 is under study which would 
permit the private trade to conclude 
sales in its normal manner and im- 
mediately report transactions to ECA, 
where a price coordinator could give 
approval as to price. This approval, 
it is believed, would constitute protec- 
tion to the private seller so that he 
would not be subject to later dis- 
approval by the General Accounting 


Office and payment of the invoices 
challenged. 

While ECA officials will not specu- 
late as to the timing of the restora- 
tion of private competitive conditions 
in the grain export field, it now ap- 
pears that the October-November- 
December quarter will see the re- 
sumption of this business. 

At that time it is likely that the 
government will announce the full 
quarterly grain allocation and permit 
the foreign claimants to negotiate 
purchases for the full amount of the 
first month of the quarter and sub- 
stantial portions of the other two 
months. When procurement of grain 
for one month of the quarter is com- 
pleted, full procurement for the next 
month will be validated and another 
month’s allocation will be announced 
so that there will always be a three- 
month allocation on hand for forward 
buying. 

Under this procedure, it is expected 
that foreign nations can spread out 


-procurement and take off the pres- 


sure on spot buying which has been 
a characteristic of recent grain mar- 
kets. 

Port Jam Feared 


There is some concern in private 
trade circles that heavy Commodity 
Credit Corp. buying may choke up 
port elevator space and prevent 
speedy handling of private exports, 
except where the grain exporter con- 
trols its own facilities. However, this 
condition has not occurred and seems 
remote at this time, since the CCC 
procurement schedule is a heavy one 
to meet requirements for the army 
and other nations directly under U.S. 
government control, such as Austria 
and Greece. 

Forecast that the resumption of 
free enterprise conditions in the grain 
export business may be delayed until 
the October-November quarter may 
provoke some impatience in trade cir- 
cles. But when it is understood that 
decisions on procedure of this kind 
must wait on approval by all the 
government agencies involved and 
must be cleared with top government 
legal authorities, trade sources will 
realize that while progress is being 
made slowly it will ultimately pro- 
duce the most satisfactory solution. 

Definite evidence that the top level 
industry group was not supplanting 
the efforts of Mr. Sanford is found in 
the news that both Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Stewart informed Mr. Hoffman 
that Mr. Sanford represented the ut- 
most of integrity and ability in the 
grain industry. The presence of this il- 
lustrious group of grain trade spokes- 
men is seen as affirmative support 
of the efforts of Mr. Sanford and his 
assistant, W. W. Hyde, to institute 
methods for prompt restoration of 
private enterprise in the grain export 
field. 

All trade sources are not optimis- 
tic in regard to the satisfactory out- 
come of the current negotiations. 
They point out that at present vir- 
tually all Gulf elevator facilities are 
now blocked with CCC wheat. Fur- 
ther they say that a restoration of 
private enterprise in October will test 
private handling at the worst pos- 
sible time when corn and soybean 
harvests will be reaching peak condi- 
tions and a freight car shortage is 
certain to hinder private movement. 

Another criticism of the present 
approach to the problem is that the 





CCC will still have a considerable 
advantage over the private trade in 
that it has access to allocation plans 
far in advance and can plan accord- 
ingly, while the private trade will be 
afforded only a three-month view of 
the allocation program. 

It is seen as absolutely necessary 
that allocations be handled on the 
same basis as the locked-up crop re- 
ports which are not available even 
to the secretary of agriculture prior 
to the public announcement. If simi- 
lar restraints were placed around the 
allocation determination as are now 
used on important crop reports, the 
CCC would be held to an equality 
with the private sellers. 

Some trade sources are contend- 
ing that under the conditions now be- 
ing prepared, the CCC by late fall 
will have made so favorable a show- 
ing in export pricing that foreign 
claimants will be appealing to the 
ECA for permission to make their 
procurement commitments with the 
CCC rather than private enterprise. 
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Revised Screenings 


Order Issued by 
Washington State 


SEATTLE—A modified order ban- 
ning the sale of screenings has been 
placed into effect by the State of 
Washington Department of Agricul- 
ture: The order became effective 
July 1 and supersedes the one that 
was to have been placed in effect 
June 1. 

The only change in the order, aside 
from the effective date, is in Regu- 
lation 4, which now states: “Screen- 
ings not in excess of the run of the 
mill may be returned to wheat by- 
products as defined in Reg. 54, adopt- 
ed March 1, 1946, provided that such 
screenings shall be finely ground and 
uniformly mixed with the by-prod- 
uct streams.” 

In the earlier order, Regulation 4 
stated: Screenings, screenings waste 
or screenings refuse shall not be re- 
turned to, or mixed with mill run 
or used as an ingredient of any mix- 
ed feed for sale or distribution in 
the State of Washington. 

The issuance of the original order 
caused considerable concern among 
members of the feed industry and a 
committee was organized to meet 
with state officials in an effort to al- 
ter the order. John Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., headed the com- 
mittee, which recommended the 
change in Regulation 4. 

The aim of the order is to control 
the spread of noxious weed seeds, 
and action by state officials reported- 
ly came about as a result of pressure 
from local weed control districts. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Fred J. Martin, Director 
Division of Feeds, Fertilizers and Livestock 
Remedies 
Milo M. Palmer, Supervisor 
ORDER NO. 529 
AMENDING AND SUPERSEDING 
ORDER NO. 527 
Effective July 1, 1948 

I, Fred J. Martin, Director of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Agriculture, 


by virtue of authority vested in me in 
Sections 11, 15 and 30, of Chapter 211, Laws 
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of 1939 as amended and Sections 12, 22 and 
23, of Chapter 56, Laws of 1941, do pro- 
mulgate the following rules and regulations 
in order to clarify the situation which has 
developed in connection with the sale and 
distribution of screenings, screenings waste, 
or screenings refuse and grain by-products 
to prevent the spread of obnoxious and 
poisonous weed seeds and protect the live- 
stock of the State of Washington against 
the use of unpalatable or injurious feed- 
ingstuffs. 

Screenings, screenings waste or screenings 
refuse defined: Screenings consist of a mix- 
ture of mill or elevator run mixture or a 
combination of varying amounts of mate- 
rials obtained in the process of cleaning 
grain or seed, either or both; such as, 
light or broken grain or seed, weed seeds, 
hulls, chaff, joints, straw, elevator dust, or 
floor sweepings. Screenings waste or screen- 
ings refuse is a mixture of materials or 
combination of varying amounts of mate- 
rials obtained in the process of cleaning 
grain or seed, either.or both, or recleaning 
screenings; such as, weed seeds’ which may 
be unapalatable or injurious, chaff, hulls, 
straw, sticks, joints, elevator dust, floor 
sweepings, sand and dirt. 

Regulation I. Effective July 1, 1948, the 
sale, offering or exposing for sale, or dis- 
tribution of grain screenings or grain by- 
products containing any of the following 
commonly named primary noxious weed 
seeds: bind weed or wild morning glory, 
quack grass, Canada thistle, perennial sow- 
thistle, white top or hoary cress, peren- 
nial pepper grass, Russian nap weed, leafy 
spurge, St. Johnswort or klamath-weed, 
white horse nettle, camelthorn, Austrian 
field cress, blue flowering lettuce, common 
barberry bushes, rust ptible speci 
of barberry and mahonia, yellow toad flax, 
or butter-eggs, Johnson grass, or any known 
poisonous weed seeds for planting, feeding, 
or any other purpose in the State of Wash- 
ington is hereby prohibited. 

Regulation II. Effective July 1, 1948, the 
selling, offering or exposing for sale, or 
distribution of unground grain screenings 
containing in excess of one seed or bulblet 
in each 25 grams of such screenings of 
any of the following commonly named 
secondary noxious weed seeds for plant- 
ing, feeding, or any other purpose in the 
State of Washington is hereby prohibited: 
dodder, perennial rag weed, poverty weed 
or death weed, alkali mallow, corn cockle, 
docks, sheep sorrel or red sorrel, charlock 
or wild mustard, plantains, perennial ground 
cherry, fan weed, yellow star-thistle, peren- 
nial nut grass or nut sedge, puncturevine, 
and wild garlic or wild onion. 

Regulation III. Effective July 1, 1948, the 
selling or offering or exposing for sale, or 
distribution of ground grain screenings or 
ground grain by-products containing in ex- 
cess of one seed or bulblet in each 10 
grams of such screenings of any of the 
above listed commonly named secondary 
noxious weed seeds for planting, feeding or 
any other purpose in the State of Wash- 
ington is hereby prohibited. 

Regulation IV. Effective July 1, 1948, 
screenings not in excess of the run of the 
mill may be returned to wheat by-products 
as defined in Regulation 54, adopted March 
1, 1946, provided that such screenings shall 
be finely ground and uniformly mixed with 
the by-product streams. . 

This: order consisting of one page super- 
sedes any other inconsistent with this order 
and becomes effective July 1, 1948. 

Signed at Olympia, Wash., June 29, 1948. 


FRED J. MARTIN, 
Director of Agriculture. 


MILO M. PALMER, 
Supervisor. 
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K. W. RODEMICH APPOINTED 
ESSMUELLER CO. ENGINEER 


ST. LOUIS — A. F. Essmueller, 
manager of the Essmueller Co., St. 
Louis and Kansas City, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of K. W. 
Rodemich as the company’s new mill- 
ing engineer. 

Mr. Rodemich joined the Essmuel- 
ler company after more than 20 years 
in the engineering department of the 
Ralston Purina Co. During his time 
with Ralston Purina he designed feed 
plants and soya bean plants. 

The Essmueller company has main- 
tained an engineering department un- 
der the direction of T. C. Allen, who 
will now have charge of all industrial 
engineering. A new department has 
been set up for Mr. Rodemich for the 
milling engineering work exclusively. 
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ELEVATOR TO BE WRECKED 


BUFFALO — The Great Eastern 
Elevator, owned by Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was recently sold to the 
John Feder Industrial Machinery Co. 
for an undisclosed amount. The 2,- 
000,000 bu. elevator will be dis- 
mantled by a salvage company. The 
removal of the Great Eastern Ele- 
vator will cut the area’s grain stor- 
age capacity about 34%. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Lloyd Leatherock, manager, special 
products division, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and Mrs. Leatherock, are 
spending a month at their cottage in 
Colorado. 

* 


R. J. Lawrence, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is on an extended trade trip 
in southern states: 

& 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary, 
Association of Operative Millers, Kan- 
sas City, and Mrs. Eber, announce 
the engagement and approaching 
marriage July 31 of their daughter, 
Eleanor Louis Eber, to Arthur James 
Leavitt, Kansas City. The couple met 
while students at the University of 
Kansas City. Following their mar- 
riage, they will be at home in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Brook Fox of the C. B. Fox Co., 
New Orleans grain firm, visited the 
grain trade in Kansas City last week. 

® 

Henry J. Drake, president, the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, is 
vacationing with his family in Cali- 
fon, N.J. Sal Wooster, of the New 
York offices of Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., was another vacationer in upper 
New York State. 

e 


J. R. Edmiston, staff member, gro- 
cery products, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the New 
York offices of the mill last week 
during an extensive eastern business 
trip. 

e 

Walther deBoer, Hamburg agent 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sailed for 
home July 10 after spending several 
months in the U.S., at various milling 
centers. 


E. P. Cline, chairman of the board, 
Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., and Faber A. Bollinger, execu- 
tive secretary of the organization, 
were in Memphis, Tenn., July 12 con- 
ferring with Frank M. Grout, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Baking Co. of 
that city and Clifford Penland, execu- 





ELBOW BENDERS—More important than flour or flour 
sacks is the business of golfing at the Elbow Bend Golf 
Assn. and Self-Improvement Society, the ninth annual 
meeting of which was presided over June 29 by Frank J. 
Allen, vice president of the Bay State Milling Co., at 
Winona (Minn.) Country Club. W. M. Steinke, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, (left) is shown putting 
out on the 18th green. Yes, he made the putt. Not to 


tive vice president of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, on 1949 con- 
vention plans for the SBA. Mr. Grout 
has been appointed general chairman 
for the 1949 convention which will be 
held at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., May 1-4. 
* 

Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
manager for the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has returned from a 
trade trip to Texas cities. 


e 
King P. Aitken, president of the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills and vice 
president of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., was a recent visitor at the 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
association. 
* 


Raymond B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, Kathryn, is on a month’s 
vacation in the East and New Eng- 
land states. 

e 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwest division 
of General Mills, Inc., spent last 
week-end in Colorado Springs as the 
guest of his daughter, Mrs. John 
Browne. Mrs. Hargett accompanied 
him. 

* 

J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, feed brokerage firm, left 
this week with his family for a motor 
trip to California. 

* 


Elmer W. Reed, vice president and 
general manager, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, visited the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. 


* 
C. J. Martenis of the C. J. Martenis 
Grain Co., New York, visited the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week. 


£ 

Miss Sara Virginia Craig has en- 
rolled at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, where she is taking courses 
in personnel management and indus- 
trial relations. Miss Craig is the 
daughter of Win P. Craig, Atlanta, 
manager of the southern sales office 


for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 
= 


Four executives of the Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in 
Kansas City last week: Atherton 
Bean, executive vice president, P. B. 
Hicks, vice president in charge of 
grain operations, M. F. Vaughn, 
treasurer and comptroller, and Gor- 
don H. Clark, director of production. 


* 

Ralph Summers, president of the 
Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has gone to Colorado to 
spend the remainder of the summer. 


® 
Max Wolf, son of Fred Wolf, presi- 
dent of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas, is a new hand at the 
mill, working in the office during his 
vacation. 
® 


Leslie W. Phillips, T. A. Jones & 
Co., London, has been appointed chair- 
man of the National Federation of 
Corn Trade Assns., an organization 
which coordinates the activities of the 
various British port associations with 
a membership drawn from British 
grain importers. Hugh R. Granger, 
Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., is vice 
chairman. 

e 


Philip Lea and Eric J. Brown, 
Morning Foods, Ltd., Crewe, Eng- 
land, who have seen the important 
milling centers of the U.S. during 
their stay in this country, are now 
on the return trip to England via 
Canada. They will sail from New 
York Aug. 6. 

e 


John A. Dorris, formerly a partner 
in the Dorris Milling Co., Springfield 
and Cedar Hill, Tenn., recently sold 
his interest in the firm to his broth- 
ers, Charles T. and Houston B. Dorris. 

% 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Institute 
and technical editor of The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, recently returned 
from a two-week vacation trip to 
Ohio and Michigan. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Vander Voort. 





be outdone by his co-manager, H. E. Kuehn of King 
Midas, (right) also sinks his putt on the 18th. R. M. 
Hersey’s (Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis) 
golf form is shown in this action shot (center), demon- 
strating a chip shot to the 18th green. (Note: A full 
page of other Elbow Bend Golf Assn. and Self-Improve- 
ment Society pictures appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller July 6, page 18). 





perfect 
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A. E. MOSIER, FLOUR MILL 
BUILDER, SUCCUMBS AT 89 


KANSAS CITY—Albert E. Mosier, 
89, former district manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
and a widely known flour mill con- 
struction specialist, died at his home 
in Kansas City July 6. Born in Buffa- 
lo, Mr. Mosier came to Kansas City 60 
years ago to install machinery in the 
old Kelly Milling Co. At that time he 
was a representative of an eastern 
manufacturing company. Later he su- 
pervised the installation of machinery 
in another Kansas City mill, and ex- 
cept for a brief period in Topekz, 
Kansas, he has been a resident of 
Kansas City ever since. In 1903, to- 
gether with several other business 
men, he organized what was to be- 
come a very profitable venture, the 
Lucky Tiger Combination Gold Minr- 
ing Co. Mr. Mosier was a stockholder 
and member of the board of director 
before he became president of th» 
company in 1929. 


DEATHS 


Paul W. Wohkittel, 68, past supe) 
intendent of the Russell-Miller Millin 
Co. plant in Mandan, N.D., died r« 
cently in a Bismarck hospital after 
lengthy illness. Mr. Wohkittel learne: 
his miller’s trade in Germany, com 
ing to this country 40 years ago. H 
was employed as a Russell-Miller su 
perintendent in Bismarck from 191 
to 1920 and was then transferred t: 
Mandan, where he served in the sam 
position until 1947. He is survived b 
his widow, Katherine, two sons an 
two daughters. A son, William, i 
employed by the Russell-Miller com 
pany in Dallas, Texas. 











Albion Murray Fenton, 79, vic 
president, traffic, Chicago, St. Pau! 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co 
retired, died July 5 in a Minneapoli 
hospital. He had retired in 1938 afte: 
54 years with the railroad, workin; 
his way up in the company from a1 
agent’s helper. He was a member o 
the Scottish Rite, the Minneapoli 
and St. Paul Athletic Clubs, and wa 
a past president of the Traffic Clu! 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Fenton is sur 
vived by his widow, two daughter 
and two granddaughters. 


Jesse N. Barber, 82, a well know: 
leader in bakery circles, died at his 


‘ home: in Trenton, N.J., recently. Dur- 


ing his active business career h¢ 
served as a director of Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., presi- 
dent and director, the Liberty Baking 
Corp., and president, P. C. Hill Bak- 
ing Co., Trenton. 


Marion Gannon, 17, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence P. Gannon, Min- 
neapolis, drowned in a speedboat ac- 
cident on Lake Minnetonka, near 
Minneapolis, July 12. Mr. Gannon is 
president and treasurer of the Hixon- 
Gannon Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
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WAGNER PROFIT UP 

NEW YORK—The Wagner Baking 
Corp. has reported net profit of $308,- 
929 for the 24 weeks to June 12, 
equal to $1.32 a common share. This 
compares with $260,015, or $1.09 a 
share, for the corresponding period a 
year previous. Sales for the 24-week 
period showed a decrease of 6% from 
the similar 1947 period. 
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BUYING 


; -Burrrlap 
Bags? 








he 
Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 
>: deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. .. folks you 
w, 
know you can depend on. So 
‘ for the famous Angus Bur-r- 
a trlap or whatever grade you 
q 
7 need... look to Bemis! 
ti 
: Anither important point... 
r There’s a Bemis plant verra 
. near you for better sairvice 
: wherever you are. 
i 
1 
r 
. 


iv. 
n- 


ar * Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
is duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
r accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 

for burlap quality. This acceptance as the ‘supreme 


court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and re page an 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and America's No.1 Bag Maker 










ne gig: 

3, distributor of burlap. Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland + Denver 
~ Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Louisville * Memphis * Norfolk 
o Los Angeles * Minneapolis » New Orleans * New York City * Omaha * Oklahoma City » Phoenix 


Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salt Lake City « Salina » San Francisco * Seattle « Wichita 
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All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago 
a. ere ae $...@7.15 
Spring top patent .............. 5.55 @6.00 
Spring high Givtem ....cseccccee ee ee 


GOTT GOTO cc ccccscceccesvesces ee wee 


Sprim&® standard .......--.-+0+05 5.45 @5.90 
Sorims Arst CIOMF .cccccccscccsvce 5.20@5.65 
Hard winter family ............ ry ee 
Hard winter short ...ccsccseees 5.17@5.53 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter family ............ , or 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.96 @6.66 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.25@6.30 
Soft winter straight ........... ee See 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.40@5.55 
Rye oe |. Mee ee ee 5.45@5.65 
Rye four, Gark ..ccscivcccccdse 4.25 @4.80 
Durum, gran., bulk .......se.00- 5.60@5.80 

New York 
Spring family .....-ccccccvccsses $...@7.45 


Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 


6.30@6.45 
alae h Mbed 0b 0. Wee teks Tr. wee 
5.85 @6.00 
eceeaewetetas at 5.75 @5.95 
Seek aw eweiaws occ @ ace 
Hard winter short .....-0.-eeeee 5.70@5.95 
Hard winter standard 5.50@5.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... coe ace 
Soft winter family .........-«+: ooo @ «ce 
Soft winter straight 5.20@5.60 
Soft winter standard ae coo ace 
Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


wT. OTe 
PPT eT Tea TT 5.50@5.85 
hawks Newheebe Ex oe @ ... 
eT TE Tre 5.99@6.04 
Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent © O7.10 8.6-@ one 


Bluestem .....seeeee «O63 ..-@ ons 
Bakery grades ..... -@6.43 ...@... 
PRBEPF cs ccccscsovces -@5.68 ...@... 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


delivery. 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.60@6.70 $...@... $..-@... $7.30@7.35 
ooo @ eee Pee oee@ une oe e@ oes 
a eet awe ase ---@... 6.10@6.20 
6.85@5.95 ...@... | i ees re 
6.65@5.75 ...@... -.@5.65 5.80@5.90 
5.50@5.6 re. eee -.@5.55 5.55@5.65 
«+-@... 5.75@6.75 -@6.55 ...@... 
-@... 5.15@5.25 oc RO - .se@ ove 
--@... 5.056@5.15 -@5.15 ..@5.90 
-@... 445@4.50 -@4.90 ...@5.25 
S Pee 000 @ ace -.-@6.10 oo e@ ice 
-@... 600@6.75 ...@... - @5.65 
“cle eas wT. Or vesMnes oo @ ace 
-@... 4.75@4.85 -@5.10 --@5.45 
oo @ one rr. rr -@4.90 ...@4.90 
--@4.956 ...@... -@6.15 -.@6.45 
~-@4.15 coe @ ace -@4.20 --@4.45 
ee 8 ere, eee - @6.35 --@6.06 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$6.90@7.16 $...@ ... 9... oes J.-H cee 
6.45@6.55 6.10@6.30 ...@... 6.50@6.75 
.25@6.35 5.85@6.05 ...@... 6.30@6.55 
6.15@6.25 5.75@5.95 ...@... 6.20@6.45 
5.85@5.95 5.75@5.85 ...@... 6.10@6.30 
coe @ vee ce Me «+-@... 6.60@7.50 
5.80@5.90 5.65@5.85 ++-@... 5.65@5.90 
5.65@5.75 5.50@5.70 ...@... 5.55@5.80 
ooo @ cee ooo @ ose ~+-@... 4.80@5.35 
coc@ ce C.34OT7.80 1... COCO LCP 
++-@... 5.25@5.80 coal eve ee, ee 
5.10@5.50 ...@... ooo @ vee soo@ ave 
Tr rr eT wae «++@... 4.75@56.00 
5.95 @6.00 Te. eee eee ace ..-@6.75 
ce @ cee o00@ oes ooo cee --@4.75 
o@ ae. coe @ wee oe ses coe @® eee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent].. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 


Spring second patent{ -- @7.95 --@8.55 
Spring first clearf ... ...@6.85 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... ov cM Eeee 0c cH ese 
Ontario soft winterst ...@9.25 ...@... 


Ontario exports§ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondlhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 










































WHEAT 
--Mi poli - Chicago ‘ -——Kansas City—, 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
July 5 —____—— HOLIDA Y——————— 
, 0 3 eee rrr seer 229% 226% 230 230% 229 218% 220% 221% 
Se D sebivenner eo 2334 231% 233 234 231% 223 224% 225% 
See DB sevasscdsussees 232 229% 231 232% 229% 221% 222% 224 
July 9 . canes --. 231% 229 230% 231% =229% 220% 222% 223% 
SGT BO scrccssvsevser 229% 228% 230% 232% 229% 221 222% 224 
SOYBEANS --—CORN—~} - RYE , OATS- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Nov. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 5 . —HOLIDAY—— 260 204% = HOLIDAY— 
July 6 . 406 230 208 184 261 210 196% 185 88 83% 83% 78% 
July 7 . 408 331 208% 185 251 208 199 187 88% 84% 84% 19% 
July 8 . 405 327 205% 183% 245 207% 199 188 89 84% 83% 18% 
July 9 . 403 325 202% $$181%4 245 208% 195% 187% 89% 83% 83% 78% 
July 10 . 400 321% 199% 177% 245 208% 192 184% 88% 82% 2% 77% 









SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


















load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 


66.50@68.00 
@ ‘ 


*Brown shorts. 


«+++ @49.25 re 
Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $55.75 @57.00 $....@651.00 Bice wees eer Ser arr ree 
Hard winter bran .. éseeQF vate ree. ete -» @49.00 cece @ cece Ter) mere 
Soft winter bran .. wr. eit wer, Meee Tee Tre 57.00 @57.50 59.00@60.00 
Standard midds.* - @62.00 er OF re 


o00e@ sees 
69.00 @71.00 


Flour midds.t ..... cees eee --@72.50 «+++ @59.00 66.50 @67.00 

ROG GOS ccccsivccse 80.00 @84.50 «+++ @78.00 o0ce@ cece coco @ cove coo @ eocs 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $63.00@64.00 $66.00@67.00 §$....@66.50 §$....@.... es ee 
Soft winter bran .. Tre. Foe eee sees rs ere 2066 sees 64.25 @65.00 
Standard midds.* 73.00 @73.50 78.00 @79.00 -@78.00 ver errr Ter. Tee 
Flour midds.f ..... 76.00@77.00 coco @ oven oo @ woes Ter), Meee 75.00@76.00 
Red GO® ...cccseces 79.00 @ 80.00 84.00@85.00 - @80.00 cee soe cves@ occ 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

Toronto ...ccccese «+e @58. $....@59.25 $....@61.25 

qWinnipeg ........-. -@62.25 Tre, mite 




















Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


ment of this size there are several 
cogent reasons why it may be oppor- 
tune to halt the international grain 
allocation control shortly. 


Reasons for Change 

First, virtually 85% of all the 
grain exports from this country are 
either directly or indirectly under 
some form of government control. 
Through its direct buying for the oc- 
cupation zones, Austria and Greece, 
the government has direct control 
over these exports which probably 
will be maintained at the required 
rate, international allocations or not. 
Likewise through ECA dollar controls 
the flow of grain exports to the west- 








ern European nations can be checked 
or increased by controlling the ECA 
dollar spigot. 

Second, a substantial balance of 
world grain movement is tied up un- 
der bilateral agreements such as 
those existing between the U.K. and 
Canada and the several bilateral 
agreements between Argentina and 
other nations. 

For these reasons and regardless of 
the internal mechanical problems in- 
volved, critics of the international 
cereal allocation program insist that 
it should and can be dropped now. 
The prime purpose of the interna- 
tional allocation control was to in- 
sure an equitable division of scarce 
supplies between all claimant na- 
tions with its indirect price control- 
ling aspects. On the basis of world 
supply estimates the basic reason for 





international allocation control has 
ceased to exist. 

Another remote factor in the inter- 
national allocation problem is found 
in the transfer of administration from 
the former secretary general of the 
International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee, D. A. FitzGerald, to a new 
man in whom it is reported, the par- 
ticipating nations of IEFC have not 
expressed the unanimous confidence 
that they gave to Dr. FitzGerald. At 
the present time the IEFC nations 
are taking a poll on the continuation 
of the IEFC allocation controls over 
a number of commodities. As the 
dominant force in that committee the 
U.S. stand on the matter may be the 
deciding factor. 


Handled Large Volume 


To return to the problem of export- 
ing 450 million bushels of wheat and 
an additional 5 million tons of 
corn, recent studies of facilities made 
by private grain trade consultants 
to government agencies discloses that 
in the years 1918-22 inclusive the 
private grain trade exported an av- 
erage of nearly one third more grain 
in those years than similar exports 
under government monopoly in the 
years 1945-47. In addition the larger 
exports under the private competitive 
trade was accomplished through port 
facilities which had slightly more 
than half the capacity which was 
available to the government monopoly 
of recent years. 

This study notes that in the pe- 
riod 1918-22 loading facilities were 
generally antiquated by today’s stand- 
ards, and on the basis of newspaper 
reports boxcar shortages were as 
acute then as now. 

This report on port facilities makes 
a comparison between 1920 and 1947 
for the elevator capacities at the 
three U.S. shipping areas. On the 
East Coast bulk grain facilities in 
terms of capacity in 1920 were 23.4 
million bushels. With the addition of 
the elevator at Albany, N. Y., East 
Coast port terminal capacity is esti- 
mated at 40.5 billion bushels now. 

On the Gulf port capacities have 
increased less sharply, moving up to 
13.5 million bushels in 1947 as com- 
pared with 11 million bushels in 1920. 
On the Pacific Coast there is marked 
improvement in capacity, with a pres- 
ent capacity of 10.7 million bushels 
as against only 1.3 million bushels 
in 1920. 

The author of this report concludes 
that with fairly continuous opera- 
tion these facilities can load upward 
of 200 cargoes monthly, although 
under the government monopoly ex- 
port shipments have averaged an 
equivalent of 88 cargoes monthly, 
which also includes rail shipments to 
Mexico. 

Could Handle Total 


If this optimistic estimate can be 
justified it is seen that on the basis 
of port facilities alone the U.S: could 
handle, if supplies were available 
and no impediment occurred to ocean 
shipping, a 450 million bushel wheat 
and 5 million ton corn export move- 
ment. 

An undertaking of this magnitude, 
representing an average monthly ex- 
port of grain and grain products of 
1.8 million tons, may seem desirable 
as an outlet for the record-breaking 
supply of grains, and if a program 
of this type is selected it may be 
wiser to continue international allo- 
cation controls as a means of insur- 
ing this outgo. 

If it is decided to attempt such 
an undertaking it is believed that 
the European nations can absorb 
these supplies without difficulty, al- 
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though their domestic production of 
wheat has improved measurably over 
last year. The indicated bumper corn 
crop in the U.S. forecasts sizable ex- 
ports of this grain to speed the res- 
toration of livestock in western Eu- 
rope. 

Earlier ECA studies disclosed that 
even with improved crop conditions 
in Europe and a preliminary wheat 
export estimate of approximately 205 
million bushels to the ECA coun- 
tries, these countries would not have 
attained prewar diet levels. Now with 
wheat available here it seems pos- 
sible that ECA may speed up its 
timing and attempt to get western 
Europe back to a parity of its pre- 
war diet much sooner than had been 
anticipated. 





Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 
expect to export during 1948-49 ye: 
about 135 million bushels whe: 
equivalent in the form of flour, whic 
roughly would be 60 million sacks 
(depending on extraction conversic: 
rate used). This would be a 20° 
decrease in the current year’s est 
mated flour export business from la: 
year. 
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Further Flour Cut Seen 


“Renewed efforts are being mace 
to increase wheat grain shipmenis 
to ECA countries and to U.S. occi 
pied areas. If. successful, it woul 
mean a further reduction in the pro- 
portion of flour exports. Flour ship- 
ments to ECA countries cannot, ur 
der the law, fall below 25% of the 
total of wheat shipped to those coun- 
tries. This limitation does not, how- 
ever, apply to grain for occupied 
areas. 

“Assuming an export program for 
1948-49 of 380 million bushels of 
wheat and flour, it is currently esti- 
mated that flour exports will range 
from 45 million sacks to 60 million 
sacks. 

“Even though there has been a biz 
improvement in the world cereal situ- 
ation, government officials are pré 
dicting that our grain export pro- 
gram will not be substantially re- 
duced. 

“Improved European grain crops 
are expected to provide only a daily 
caloric intake equivalent to levels 
maintained last year with U.S. grain 
This country’s grain will be used t: 
raise the diet level in order to giv: 
European workers more food. 

“ECA policy, therefore, will be t 
continue grain and flour shipments t: 
the maximum extent practicable.” 

After a round-up of opinion ii: 
trade and government circles and : 
re-check with top level officials i: 
government export posts, it wa 
agreed that a probable 500 millio: 
bushels export of wheat and whea 
flour is indicated for the 1948-49 cro; 
year. 

In regard to a 5 million-ton cor: 
export movement, one of the mos 
reliable sources here says that th: 
5 million figure should be used o1 
the basis of the corn crop year an 
that Denmark, Holland and the U.K 
can be expected to take considerabl: 
quantities of corn during July-Au 
gust-September of 1949. 

One common point of agreemen 
is found in government circles anc 
that is that the demand for wheat 
from the U.S. for all importing areas 
will come close to reaching the 50( 
million-bushel level. 
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MNF Adopts New 
District Lines for 
Future Elections 


CHICAGO—Present district lines 
for the election -of directors of the 
Millers National Federation will be 
abolished with a redistricting plan be- 
coming effective with the election of 
directors in the spring of 1949, the 
federation said recently. 

Explaining that the districts which 
have been used since -1934 for election 
of federation directors have gradual- 
ly grown out of date so that the rep- 
resentation of various areas on the 
board is “no longer equitable,” the 
federation attempted to remedy the 
situation with amendment of the by- 
laws and the adoption of the redis- 
tricting plan by the board of direc- 
tors of the MNF May 10. 

The new plan abolishes the present 
di-trict lines, eliminates the directors- 
at-large, and without changing the 
number of members of the board it 
se's up new districts and distribution 
of directors as follows: 
district 1—New England, New 
rk, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
laware, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, 
rthern Indiana. Six directors. 
district 2—Virginia, West Virginia, 
rth Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 

ennessee, Kentucky, Southern In- 
iana, Southern Illinois, Missouri (ex- 
ont Kansas City and St. Joseph). Six 
rectors. 
District 3—Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Western Iowa, Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph. Ten directors. 
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District 4— Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona, New 


Mexico. Four directors. 

District 5—Montana, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Northern Illinois, Eastern Iowa. 
Ten directors. 

The enlargement of the districts 
and reduction of the number in dis- 
tricts will probably tend to permit 
the distribution of directors on a 
more elastic basis than has been the 
case in the old districts, the federa- 
tion pointed out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


CHICAGO—E. Stanley Wagner day 
was observed by the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors at its 
23rd annual golf tournament and out- 
ing held at the Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club July 8. For the past five 
years at these outings one of the 
members of the organization has been 
honored, and this year Mr. Wagner 
was selected by the committee. 

President R. E. Bemmels read a 
tribute to Mr. Wagner, who operates 
E. S. Wagner & Co., flour jobbers, 
and reviewed his many years of ac- 
tivity in the flour and milling business. 
His first experience in the milling in- 
dustry was with the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., of which he was an exec- 
utive. When this company was pur- 
chased by Washburn Crosby Co., Mr. 
Wagner was associated with this mill- 
ing concern for a few years. He then 
was made traffic director for the Mill- 
ers National Federation, a position he 
held for several years. Since his res- 
ignation from the Federation, Mr. 
Wagner has been in the flour distri- 
buting business in Chicago. 

Mr. Wagner has been an active 








member of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors for many years. 
He served on numerous committees, 
as a director and as its president for 
two terms. President Bemmels also 
presented Mr. Wagner with a gift 
from the members of the association. 
(The tribute to Mr. Wagner appears 
on page 20.) 

Perfect summer weather made this 
outing a most enjoyable one. The 


-committee had provided a large array 


of prizes which were awarded at the 
dinner. George Korinek, Frank Kor- 
inek & Co., was chairman of the com- 
mittee, assisted by D. C. Cregier, Ho- 
bart J. Thurber & Co.; Seymour Nei- 
man, Neiman Bros. & Co., and Ward 
Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills Co., 
who had charge of the horseshoe 
tournament. N. G. Anderson was the 
general chairman of the day. 

V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., 
won the first low net prize. Other 
top winners in golf were: F. J. Went- 
er, Bakers Helper; N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co.; C. E. Sowles, 
C. E. Sowles & Co.; S. W. Neiman, 
Neiman Bros. & Co., and R. E. Bem- 
mels, Bemmels-Vaughan. 

Ward Miller won first prize in the 
horseshoe tournament. Other winners 
included: F. A. Owens, International 
Milling Co.; Pat Albino, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; John Reget, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; H. E. Burgess, 
Brainerd & Burgess, Inc.; R. Obright, 
Bakers Weekly. 

George A. Shields, New Century 
Co., and George Siml, George J. Siml 
Co., won the special morning blind 
bogey. Winners of the afternoon blind 
bogey were: D. C. Cregier, Hobart J. 
Thurber Co.; W. T. Wilson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; J. T. An- 
derson, King Midas Flour Mills, and 
C. J. Faber of Spencer, Iowa. 

Among recipients of other prizes 
were Fred Larsen, Sr., of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; J. P. Kee- 
gan, Standard Brands, Inc.; E. Krask, 
Standard Milling Co., and F. J. Ber- 
genthal, Brolite Co. 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
BUILDING NEW BAG PLANT 


TORONTO—The Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., is building a new plant 
at St. Lambert, Que., to manufacture 
jute and cotton bags and multiwall 
paper bags. The Welland plant is be- 
ing improved and it is planned to op- 
erate this mill on a three-shift basis. 
Capital expenditures on the com- 
pany’s plants are expected to total 
$850,000 in 1948 compared with a 
cost of $1,888,519 in 1947. 

The operations of the Woods Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., and the Dryden 
Paper Co., both of Winnipeg, have 
been amalgamated to form Woods- 
Dryden Paper Bags, Ltd., and will 
manufacture all types of paper bags. 

Increased production and sales in 
1947 led to an increase in operating 
profits to $1,441,348 compared with 
$1,229,696 in 1946 and net profit of 
$336,984 against $302,611 in 1946, 
company spokesmen said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
G. W. PERKINS TO ECA 


RAHWAY, N.J.—George W. Per- 
kins, executive vice president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., has been named 
by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration to the Paris staff of W. 
Averell Harriman, U.S. special repre- 
sentative in Europe. Mr. Perkins will 
serve as deputy to Langbourne M. 
Williams, Jr., director of the indus- 
try division. He has relinquished his 
post with the company but will re- 
main as director on leave of absence. 
Mr. Perkins has been executive vice 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


president and director of Merck & 
Co., Inc., since 1927, when he joined 
the company. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


HEALY, KANSAS—A new 125,000 
bu. capacity modern concrete eleva- 
tor will be erected by the Healy Co- 
Op Grain Co. here on the Missouri 
Pacific right of way this fall. It will 
be finished in time for next year’s 
wheat crop, W. H. Bowman, man- 
ager, said. The company has a metal 
elevator at Healy. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS AUGUST GOLF MEET 


CHICAGO—The last golf tourna- 
ment of the 1948 season sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago is 
scheduled for August 17 and reserva- 
tions are now being accepted. 

The club held its July birthday 
luncheon meeting July 12. Among the 
members represented who had birth- 
days during July were: N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co.; Arthur 
Beier, Beier’s Iowa Bakers, Clinton, 
Iowa; L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co.; F. E. Church, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co.; Sam Davidson, David- 
son’s, Inc.; F. Kullmann, Kullmann’s 
Bakery, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. E. Long, 
the W. E. Long Co.; W. R. Moore, the 
Midland Flour Milling Co.; Charles 
Oswald, Oswald’s Bakery; G. Seidel, 
Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc.; H. M. Swet- 
man, the Borden Co.; Howard D. 
Whitney, Rapinwax Paper Co., and 
E. H. Zimmerman, Zimmerman’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Hannibal, Mo. 

Another out-of-town member who 
was present was M. B. McClelland, 
Purity Baking Co., Ottawa, Ill. Ar- 
thur Fosdyke, president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, was a guest. 

Harry Swetman, acting as chair- 
man, announced that Frank Church 
and W. E. Long were the lucky mem- 
bers who received small gifts. The 
program included the showing of 
movies in color which were taken 
by Francis Deppe, Deppe Baking Co., 
at the June 15 golf tournament. Stan- 
ley Kretchman supplied some film 
that was. taken on one of his trips 
through the Canadian Rockies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
to Make Food Study 


in Central America 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, head of the milling 
department at Kansas State College, 
will leave Aug. 1 to study grain 
storage and food conservation prob- 
lems in Costa Rica and El Salvador. 
His trip is for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. He will help put into 
operation some cereal storage facili- 
ties nearing completion in the two 
countries. As a result of his study, 
he will make recommendations to the 
organizations sponsoring his trip. 

Dr. Shellenberger expects to be 
gone approximately two months. He 
plans to spend most of his time in 
San Jose, Costa Rica and La Liber- 
tad, El Salvador. For purposes of the 
investigations, he is being “loaned” 
to the UN organization by the insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Shellenberger has previously 
traveled in Costa Rica. Two years 
ago he spent two months in Peru for 
the institute studying food problems 
in connection with milling and bak- 
ing. He plans to accompany his fam- 
ily to Michigan in late July before 
leaving on his trip. 
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GMI SELLS INTEREST IN 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The purchase 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. of the in- 
terest of General Mills, Inc., in Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc., was = an- 
nounced here recently. 

The purchase figure was not speci- 
fied in the announcement, issued 
jointly by James F. Bell, General 
Mills, Inc., and chairman of the Dis- 
tillation Products board, and Thomas 
J. Hargrave, Kodak and Distillation 
Products president. 

Operated jointly by Kodak and 
General Mills since 1938, Distillation 
Products will now be operated as a 
subsidiary of Kodak. Officers and 
directors will be elected at a future 
date. 

A pioneer firm in the commercial 
development of the process known as 
molecular distillation, Distillation 
Products now devotes its principal ac- 
tivity to the production of vitamins, 
high-vacuum equipment and molecu- 
lar stills used in the chemical in- 
dustry. 
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COMMITTEE TO SELECT 
35 MILLING STUDENTS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A pros- 
pective student from Sweden and 
about 50 others representing a dozen 
states are among applicants for ad- 
mission to the Kansas State College 
milling industry department for fall 
semester. 

The department will be able to ac- 
cept only 35 new students in the fall 
because of enrollment limitations set 
by the state board of regents, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
department head. A committee will 
meet July 15 to choose applicants to 
be admitted. Applicants not accept- 
ed will be encouraged to register in 
agriculture until they can be admit- 
ted to the milling department, Dr. 
Shellenberger said. 
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RAINS HOLD UP LAST 
OF KANSAS HARVEST 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Wide- 

spread rains, measuring in excess of 
3 in. in spots, checked harvesting in 
Kansas toward the end of last week. 
Hutchinson received more than 2 in. 
of rain July 9, and that means the 
small remaining acreage will stand 
for some days. It is mostly in low 
spots which have been too wet to 
date. . 
About 80 to 85% of the wheat in 
Reno County, largest wheat-produc- 
ing county in Kansas, had been har- 
vested before the new squalls. The 
inability of the Santa Fe to provide 
cars held back the wheat movement 
to about the same as in the preced- 
ing week. Receipts were dry and in- 
dicative that protein will be plenti- 
ful. 
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GOLF MEET SCHEDULED 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annua! golf 
tournament and banquet of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota and 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry will be held at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club Aug. 3, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by J. M. Long, secretary of the state 
bakers’ group. C. R. Krause, Krause’s, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the tournament. The 
first foursome will tee off at 12 noon, 
Mr. Krause said, and the banquet is 
scheduled for 7 p.m. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A long-awaited event actu- 
ally happened this week, for when Kansas 
City wheat dipped as much as 6¢ below 
the loan level, large and small flour buy- 
ers flocked into the market with a burst 
of business that was the best in many 
months. The wave of domestic buying which 
came overnight July 6-7 was short-lived, 
but mills in this area ended up with orders 
for over a million sacks priced on a 120-day 
basis. On subsequent days the market was 
less favorable as far as prices were con- 
cerned and business tapered off, but still 
a number of mills were booked for as 
much as 500% of capacity last week. 

More bakery business is yet to come. The 
larger chain bakers who were in the mar- 
ket took substantial amounts, but probably 
not enough flour to last them more than 
60 days. Still some of the larger bakers 
acquired only July necessities and as yet 
have not considered buying on a 120-day 
basis. So a large volume of flour has yet 
to be booked for the August-November 
period, 

Sales in the Southwest last week totaled 
250% of capacity, compared with 52% the 
previous week and 200% a year ago. It 
was the biggest week in 11% months, and 
only 10% of the volume was for export. 

It is reported that a surprisingly few 
mills shared the heavy volume of July 7. 
But all who did are now booked up tighter 
than a drum for July and are not consid- 
ering offers priced on a prompt basis. 
Thus, except for the shopping around 
being done by the smaller accounts, dis- 
counts for prompt shipment have practical- 
ly faded out of the picture. Some low price 
ideas are still floating around among the 
trade, but millers are hearing less of the 
“you're 20¢ over another offer’ talk this 
week. The big business this week was sought 
with either a “yes” or a “no” and with 
very few “buts.” 

Family flour business is experiencing «a 
seasonal lassitude, but more flour prob- 
ably would have been booked if mills who 
were busy with bakery accaunts had had 
the time to put more emphasis on selling 
family brands. Advertised brands of fam- 
ily flour were advanced about 15¢ sack. 

Bakery flour prices were up at least 5¢ 
sack because of a drastic decline in mill 
feed values. Shorts are down as much as 
$20 ton in the past two weeks. 

Production was still not up to expecta 
tions at Kansas City mills last week, total 
output being only 85% of capacity. This 
rate is expected to improve this week for 
shippinig directions are arriving in good 
volume and large amounts of flour are on 
the books for the remainder of this month. 

Export flour business took the back seat 
last week. Government purchases were con- 
fined to mills east of the Mississippi river 
for shiipment to the East Coast by Aug. 10. 
PMA is expected to be in the market for 
Gulf supplies in the near future. Latin 
American licenses are coming in slowly, 
and the volume of business with those coun- 
tries is not yet what was hoped for when 
the licensing system was modified. 

Quotations July 10, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.15@5.25 standard patent $5.05@5.15, 
straight $5@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.75, first clears $4.45@ 
4.50, second clears $4.40, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.20@4.35; soft wheat short patent 
$6@6.75, straight $4.75@4.85, cake flour 
$6.10@6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
six fair, three quiet, five slow, one dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 180%, compared with 88% the 
previous week and 200% a year ago. All 
sales were domestic and were divided 62% 
to the family buyers and 38% to the bak- 
ers. Operations averaged 88%, compared 
with 85% a week ago and 93% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. 
cottons, July 10: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $5.55@6.20, standard patent $5.40@6: 
bakery, unenriched short patent 5.10@ 
5.20, standard patent $5.05@5.15, straight 
grade $5@5.10; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Hutchinson: Fire doesn't always accom 
pany smoke, millers of this area can testify, 
after a week of active inquiry and little 
business. Considerable interest was mani 
fest, but buyers had their views trimmed 
too tightly. New business was limited to a 
few small fill-ins. Export interest was 
fairly active but not productive of busi- 
ness. Shipping directions lagged slightly, 
but operations held up to full time for 
five days. Prices were off 10¢. 

Texas: Bakers came into the market 
on a large scale last week, and while 
there was no improvement in the demand 
for family flour, sales to bakers ran the 
total up to possibly 150% of capacity. Bak 
ers’ bookings were for 60- to 120-day ship 
ment, the latter predominating. Operations 
were generally 100% of capacity. Prices 
of family flour were unchanged to 20¢ 
sack higher but about unchanged on bakers 
and clears. Quotations July 10, 100’s cottons 
family extra high patent $6@6.40, high 











patents $5.70@6.10; standard bakers plain 
$5.45@5.75, clears, plain $4.70@5, deltv- 
ered TCP. 

Omaha: Millers smiled here last. week 
as both family and bakery business showed 
a considerable improvement. With the ar- 
rival of the new crop and general excellent 
condition of the wheat, bakers in particular 
rushed to place their orders covering ship- 
ments within the next 90 days. The better 
business was predicted many months ago by 
millers in this area. They say it is a sea- 
sonal increase but welcomed it after many 
weeks of fair to dull business. 

Production was not full, however, due 
to the Fourth of July holiday, which mill- 
ers took advantage of in cleaning their 
mills and repairing their machinery. 

Only a small amount of export business, 
on the books previous to last week, was 
reported. A majority of the shipments are 
headed for South American flour users. 
remained steady. Bakery flour sold 

family flour at $6.30 and cake 





Wichita: Mills operated five days at ca- 
pacity last week. Domestic sales averaged 
135%, compared with 70% the preceding 
week. Bakers absorbed about 80% of the 
domestic sales. Very little export business 
was reported. Shipping directions ranged 
from good to heavy. Prices were unchanged 
to 10¢ sack higher than those prevailing 
the previous week. 

Salina: Flour business showed consider- 
able improvement last week, with sub- 
stantial bookfmgs for nearby and deferred 
shipment. Prices are about 5¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions are increasing and suf- 
ficient to enable satisfactory running time. 

Denver: The flour market is off a bit in 
price this week. Demand continues slow, 
and supplies are still fully adequate for 
needs. Quotations July 10: bakers $5.50, 
family $6. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: After completion of a very 
large volume of flour business July 6 and 7, 
buying of flour from spring wheat mills 
fell off the remainder of the week. In- 
quiry remained good, however. A number 
of the larger baking concerns made com- 
mitments for flour through July and Au- 
gust, but a large share of current business 
still consists of shorter term bookings. Mills 
look forward to a pick-up in business later 
in the month. The declining millfeed mar- 
ket continued to affect flour prices, and 
quotations are up 10@20¢ for the week. 

Family flour trade remains quiet, with 
hot weather limiting home baking and pur- 
chases by wholesalers. 

Export business is proceeding on a more 
satisfactory basis under the new licensing 
procedures, and mills continue to grind on 
old bookings. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 228%. of capacity, compared with 
67% the previous week and 150% a year 
ago. Shipments last week represented 100% 
of capacity, against 79% the previous week. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 61% of ca- 
pacity during the week ended July 10, 
compared with 66% the previous week and 
91% a year ago. For the Northwest, last 
week’s operations were 64%, compared with 
66% the previous week and 86% a year ago. 

Quotations July 12: standard patent $5.65 
@5.75, short patent $5.85@5.95, high gluten 
enriched $6.60@6.70, first clear $5.50@5.60 
$5.90@6, established brands of family flour, 
second clear $4.85@4.95, whole wheat $5.60 
@5.70 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons, July 
shipment 10¢ sack less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales were again slow the past week. Re- 
ports are that bakers and wholesalers 
believe strongly that the market is due 
for a sharp drop and simply refuse to buy 
flour at current levels. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Mills are operating five 
days a week. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was considerable activity 
in the local market last week. All types of 
buyers were interested, and it was one of 
the best six-day periods in many months. 
The large chain bakers bought substantial 
amounts for 60- to 120-day shipment, and 
other bakers were also in the market for 
round lots ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 
sacks. Buying was general, but many still 
confined their purchases to nearby needs, 
taking on one and two carlots. These 
will no doubt continue their policy of buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Family flour also showed considerable 
improvement and a fairly substantial 
amount of business was reported, chiefly 
for 120-day shipment. Deliveries were fair 

Quotations July 10 spring top patent 
5.55@6, standard patent $5.45@5.90, first 
clear $5.20@5 ; family flour $7.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.17@5.53, 95% patent 
$5.07@5.38, first clear $5@5.08: soft win 
ter short patent $5.96@6.66, standard pat- 
ent $5.25@6.30, first clear $4.40@5.55. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report some 
iimprovement in flour sales. Large and small 
bakers and chain stores booked some fair- 
sized orders for shipment up to 60 and 120 
days. However, the buyers generally are 
not taking hold other than booking some 
nearby lots for present requirements. There 
is a good demand for clears, but offer- 
ings are exceedingly light. Prices are hold- 
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ing firm. Some of the local mills partici- 
pated in the PMA purchases for Aug. 15 
movement for export. Jobbers report the 
trade is still holding off from buying 
and are taking care of their immediate 
wants only. Prices are steady. 

Central states mills say there is a slight 
improvement in flour bookings by the trade. 
Some fair-sized lots for September-October 
shipment was placed on the books. Buying 
is not general, with the trade holding out 
at present prices. Flour prices are steady. 

Quotations July 10, in 100-lb. cottons: 
family top soft patent $6.10, ordinary $5.20; 
top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.25; bakers cake 
$6, pastry $4.95, soft straight $5.10, soft 
clear $4.90; hard winter short patent $5.30, 
standard patent $5.15, clears $4.90; spring 
wheat short patent $5.75, standard $5.65, 
clears $5.55, low protein $4.70. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The drop in prices in the early 
part of the week resulted in quite a pick- 
up in sales of flour, with some traders 
buying ahead for 90 to 120 days. In the 
latter part of the week the advancing 
flour prices, due to the sharp drop in feed 
prices and the strength in wheat, slowed 
up flour sales temporarily. Sales for the 
most part were again on a 30- to 60-day 
basis. 

Quotations July -10, f.o.b. Buffalo, cot- 

spring family $7.30@7.35, high gluten 
@6.20, standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
hard winter standard $5.90, 
hard winter first clear $5 ; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.65, soft winter straight 
$5.45, soft winter first clear $4.90. 

New York: Heavy buying by chain bak- 
ers and medium-sized independents produced 
a large volume of orders estimated as high 
as 2,000,000 cwt. Undoubtedly the strong- 
est movement in many months, it in- 
cluded coverage on springs and southwest- 
erns through October, and _ occasionally 
beyond that for several bakers, with small 
fill-ins for July and August for the re- 
mainder of the trade. Prices paid ranged 
25@50¢ below mills’ general offers. 

Scattered sales of new crop eastern soft 
winters were made at $4.75 and where buy- 
ers needed flour promptly, they paid 50¢ 
more for old. None of these offerings were 
pressing, and mills pulled out of the market 
after this business was concluded. 

The smaller trade continued to await 
the results of the heavy movement of 
wheat in anticipation of lower levels. After 
fluctuations during the week, prices closed 
only slightly higher than the previous 
week. 

Quotations July 10: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $6.30@6.45, standard 
patents $5.85@6, clears $5.75@5.95; hard 
winter short patents $5.70@5.95, standard 
patents $5.50@5.75; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25@7, eastern soft winter straights, old 
$5.20@5.60. 

Boston: Flour prices tumbled last week 
in the Boston market in keeping with the 
downward price trend in the cash wheat 
markets. Springs suffered the maximum de- 
cline, losing 25@40¢ to a new low point 
for the year. Hard winters are 20¢ lower, 
while soft wheat types were comparatively 
steady and closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

Business on the whole continued very 
quiet, with most of the trading being con- 
fined to the negotiation stage. Inquiries 
among the larger users were reported as 
numerous, but nothing concrete was con- 
summated. Sellers also reported that in- 
quiries were confined to a 30-day ship- 
ment basis, with practically no interest in 
forward buying beyond that point. 

Smaller operators continue to show no 
interest except for prompt shipments and 
then only enough to maintain operations. 
This group appears to be hit hard by con- 
sumer resistance, and despite the mill 
agents advice that the decline is apparently 
at the bottom, they continue to show no 
interest. 

A wave of offerings at price conces- 
sions below posted prices appeared on the 
market at the week-end from the spring 
wheat mills, with little success. 

Quotations July 10: spring short pat- 
ents $5.85@6.05, standards $5.75@5.95, high 
gluten $6.10@6.30, first clears $5.75@5.85; 
hard winter short patents $5.65@5.85, stand- 
ards $5.50@5.70, Pacific soft wheat flour 

5 @6.63, eastern soft winter straights 
@5.80, high ratio $6.65@6.90, family 



















Pittsburgh: Flour sales are down to a 
low point, the past week having been es- 
pecially dull. Booking flour ahead is not 
considered by buyers, who now hesitate 
on even 30-day commitments. Bakers and 
jobbers both report their flour supplies 
are low, but somehow they manage to drift 
along on small fill-in orders. However, 
optimism is still running high with mill 
representatives who believe this dull buy- 
ing period will result shortly in large 
scale flour commitments. 

Vacation periods are now on for both 
flour representatives and flour buyers and 
this fact also adds up to slow business 
the past week. Many retail bakers are fol- 
lowing the vacation system inaugurated 
during war years and closing down en- 
tirefly for a vacation for all their employees 
for one to three weeks. 

Cake flour sales are still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Family flour sales are ex- 
tremely small. New crop flour quotations 
are being followed, and a little buying 
has resulted, but the volume of sales 
totals are small. Prices have not changed 
to any material extent during the week, 
and when any buying is scented mills are 
eager to close the same on favorable 
terms to the flour buyers. Directions are 
good, and prompt or immediate shipment 
are the rule when any flour is ordered. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, July 10: hard winter patent $5.50@ 
5.68, medium patent $5.55@5.73, short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.78; spring wheat patent $5.80 
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@5.99, medium patent $5.85@6.04, short 
patent $5.90@6.09; clears $5.57@5.99; high 
gluten $6.30@7.15; family patent, advertised 
brands $6.71@7; other brands $6.15@6.5); 
pastry and cake flours $5.20@6.40. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices have coasted 
a little farther downhill in this market 
to the accompaniment of no measurable 
improvement in demand for the commodity. 
Thus, the same set of conditions remain 
prevalent as has been the case in recent 
weeks, 

Some mill representatives reported in 
quiry expansion by their smaller custom- 
ers after the word had been passed that 
chain operators were buying, but little of 
this actually reached the order stage ani 
business as a whole is rather stagnant. 

The present level of quotations consti 
tutes an important stumbling block to pur 
chases, with most bakers’ ideas well be 
low the current market. The softening 
tendency of prices the past week has pro 
duced a uniform decline of 5@15¢ sack 
with spring high gluten setting the pace 
Only grade unaffected is soft winter stand- 
ard which is holding its stationary posi 
tion of several weeks. 

Helping to convince baking interest 
that sideline positions are prudent now ji 
the recent decline in wheat to and belo, 
the newly-established loan levels. Thei 
feeling seems to be that such a develo; 
ment having happened once is likely to b 
repeated, with a chance the reduction ma: 
be greater next time. 

Further evidence that -price is a fore 
most consideration is reflected in the fac 
that repeated offers of flour at concession 
from posted quotations are being virtual] 
ignored. These discounts are principally fo 
July and immediate shipment basis, how 
ever. 

The buying caution of smaller operator 
and jobbers is having the effect of keep 
ing dealings here on a hand-to-mouth basi 
with orders mostly for limited amounts t 
cover nearby needs. 

Bakers are hopeful that the Democrati 
convention will bolster sales of sweet good 
at least to the extent of the improvemen 
witnessed during the Republican conclay 
in this city and are preparing to rais: 
production marks for the period involved. 

ixport business recently has been in th: 
doldrums, and only two flour shipment 
were made the past week, both small. On 
involved 1,102 bags of wheat flour on th: 
Norwegian freighter Cypria for Leixoe 
and the other comprised 21,400 lb., of gift 
flour to Rotterdam on the Arizpa. 

Quotations July 10: Spring family $6.90 
@7.15, high gluten $6.45@6.55, short pat 
ent $6.25@6.35, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.25, first clear $5.85@5.95; hard winter 
rt patent $5.80@5.90,° standard $5.65@ 
; soft winter standard $5.10@5.50. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Considerable improvemen: 
in flour sales resulted from the somewhat 
unexpected advance in wheat prices, an 
more general buying was done by near, 
all types of trade than for some tim: 
past, with some bookings for the full 120 
day shipping period, although in genera! 
the shipping period ranged from 30 t 
60 days. Hard winters are by far in best 
demand, with only a small percentag: 
of the sales in northern spring wheat 
flours since the price differential is 
drawback. 

The cracker and cookie bakers showed 
somewhat greater interest in both Pacific 
and central soft winters, although the 
volume of business as compared to hard 
winters was of considerably smaller propor 
tion, with shipping periods not in excess 
of 60 days. Shipping directions continu« 
to drag, and stocks in geenral are quit 
low. 

Export sales are rather limited, with a 
few European countries purchasing against 
their quotas. South American inquiries are 
exceedingly heavy, particularly from Brazil, 
but only a small percentage of business 
has been worked. Moderate quantities of 
both flour and yellow corn meal were 
worked to Jamaica. 

Quotations July 10, carlots, delivered, 
multiwall paper bags: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.60, standard $5.10@ 
5.35, first clear $4.80@5.05; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.15@6.35, standard 
$6@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.80, high gluten 
$6.45@6.65; soft wheat short patent $5.69 












@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear $4.50@ 
4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; Pacific 


Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry $6@6.10. 

The above prices are based on July ship- 
ments, with 15@20¢ discount for prompt 
shipment. Barge shipments fram Minne- 
apolis 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Buying interest showed a tend- 
ency to give way to the green light, and 
business has picked up with all sides of 
the trade entering the market. Sales have 
been fairly general for the past several 
days, and a pretty good business is being 
done over the territory. 

Some bakers bought ahead, placing 90- 
to 120-day orders which may or may not 
be supplemented later with fill-in  pur- 
chases. Others purchased fairly freely for 
immediate or 30-day requirements. In nu- 
merous instances bakers were forced to 
buy to meet needs. Specifications are fairly 
good. 

Sales to wholesale family flour dealers 
were divided in the same manner. Some 
came in to cover 60-, 90- and even 120- 
day requirements, while others stayed close 
to shore but gave good orders. Shipping 
directions are quiet to fairly good. 

Blenders, who began a buying spurt the 
previous week, continued to show interest. 
They were buying for immediate delivery 
and placing bookings right along as they 
felt the time was right. Shipments to them 
are normal. 

However, although the pick-up has been 
fairly general, there is still ample trading 
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to be done as some amount of cautious- 
ness still holds. 

Prices moved upward, northwestern pat- 
ents advancing 10¢ and clears 5¢. Both 
southwestern patents and clears advanced 
10¢. Cake and pastry flour moved up 10¢, 
while family flour showed a 20¢ increase. 

Quotations July 10: spring high gluten 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6.20@6.45, 
short patent $6.30@6.55, first clear $6.10 
@6.30; hard winter standard patent $5.55 
@5.80, short patent $5.65@5.90, first clear 
$4.80@5.35; hard wheat family flour $6.60@ 
7.50; soft wheat family $6.95@7.90; soft 
wheat first clear $4.75@5; pastry flour 
$5.75@5.85; cake flour $6.75@6.90; self-ris- 
ing flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Business is reported to be rather 
slow so far as the domestic trade is con- 
cerned, with buyers picking up supplies 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and awaiting 
developments on new crop grains. How- 
ever, contractural commitments are well 
cleaned up, and production is up with all 
mills not only because domestic business 
is now steadier than it has been, but 
because the export outlook and recent book- 
ings on a private basis have been quite 
satisfactory. Reports state that the trade 
is more nearly ‘‘normal”’ than it has been 
at any time since prewar days. Family 
patent $7.10, bluestem $6.33, bakery $6.43, 
pastry $5.68. 

Portland: Export flour business for the 
government was closed last week with a 
full eargo divided among the mills of this 
ava. This is for shipment by August 10 
acd was closed at $5.10 for 72% packed 
in osnaburgs. 
yomestic bookings still continue slow. 
ils are delivering against old contracts 
higher prices to the bakers, and new 
‘kings are light. Bakers are waiting for 
vy crop developments, hoping for lower 
ces. This is quit@ generally true, not 
ly in the flour trade, but in the mill- 
d market as well. 
Flour quotations were unchanged for 

week, prices on July 10 being: high 
iten $6.62, all Montana $6.42, fancy hard 
eat clears $6.40, bluestem bakers $6.34, 

e $7.10, pastry $6, whole wheat 100% 
10, graham $5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 


pe 





‘ANADIAN MARKETS 


on™ 





foronto-Montreal: Production of flour in 
( idian mills continues to decrease as 
tl crop year nears an end. Most of the 
fic being produced is going to complete 
( ada’s commitment to U. K. Inquiries 
continue to arrive from abroad, and the 
domestic market is steady. Quotations July 
1 top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.45 bbl, seconds $7.95; bakers $7.85, in 
98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 

tage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $11.22 per 280 
] for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

The winter wheat flour market is un- 

eady due to lifting of export controls. 
(,uotations July 10: standard grades for 
domestic use $9.25, 98-lb. bbl., f.o.b. Toronto. 
No export quotations available. 

Some offerings of winter wheat are be- 
ing made as the new crop nears harvest. 
Quotations July 10: $1.73@1.75 shipping 
points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Flour production in large mills 
in western Canada is running about 30% 
below capacity. Domestic trade is moderate, 
ind mills continue to operate on export 
orders. New export business last week 
was estimated at about 18,600 bbl., and all 
but 1,000 bbl. was worked to the U. K. The 
remainder was made up of small lots 
hipped to the West Indies. Supplies of 
flour on hand are moderate, and the large 
mills appear to be getting sufficient wheat 

») operate about five days a week. Quota- 
tions July 10: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, second 
patents $8.55, second patents to bakers 
$8.05. 

Vancouver: General buying flurry in the 

ymestic flour trade has died down again, 
and business is rather quiet following the 
care last month when stocks were cleaned 
out during the flood crisis. 

Most dealers have now caught up on 

ipplies, although some are still short on 

ke flour from the East. Store sales are 
ported only fair. There continues to be 
reports that some of the smaller mills 
Alberta are finding it difficult to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat to maintain opera- 
ms, and some are understood to have 
ther closed down or reduced milling very 
bstantially. However, the mills that still 
in obtain wheat are filling all domestic 
mands as well as supplying requirements 

r the British contract. 

No export business is in sight here, 

nd the feeling among the trade is that 

thing will move until about September at 

e earliest. Domestic prices are unchanged 

1sh car quotations for 98's cottons July 

first patents $9.65, second patents 

5.88. Cake and pastry flour to the trade is 
$9.95. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
eed at principal primary points for the 
veek ending July 3, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

; 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis.. 324 20 14 17 967 460 
DUGG 4.4... 26 oo ene os. wae 78 
Week ending July 10: 


Minneapolis.. 282 37 43 17 855 419 
Duluth ..... 45 * 61 55 298 23 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., July 1, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,411 os 69 45 
Churchill ...... 164 i 1 - 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 


7,195 620 2,300 4,285 





ee 395 as 226 575 
WOOO Ca cccdse 10,165 620 2,596 4,906 
ZOO BES ..c.- 13,690 931 4,021 3,517 


_ 


Receipts during week ending July 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,789 190 975 630 
Pacific seaboard. 77 oe 12 7 
Churchill ...... 20 es es es 
Other terminals* 19 os 8 1 





BOOMS. cs vcccase 2,904 190 994 638 

Shipments during week ending July 1: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake 





binsciien 2,679 66 334 343 
|. eee eer 16 ars 203 71 
Milled or 
processed ... 16 ee 23 39 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOGRR co vaccvas 819 si en me 
POD 6k pedkewess 43 as 64 10 
Other terminals* 33 os 6 65 
Total ..ssvces 3,608 66 631 528 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 1, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..128,118 8,505 43,904 38,425 


Pacific seaboard. 37,496 -» 1,347 792 
Churchill ...... 2,989 as ae * 
Other terminals* 2,242 4 1,624 2,841 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 1, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..126,104 8,657 45,883 36,128 


Pacific seaboard. 37,024 -- 2,363 843 
Churchill ...... 4,976 es 40 ‘ 
Other terminals* 1,862 4 1,676 2,481 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





U. S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on July 3: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
12 72 





Baltimore . 760 19 5 2 
Boston eae ae ae oe ee ee 
Buffalo ... 284 412 522 or 139 

Afloat .. 512 215 es ee 0 
Chicago 295 1,287 177 97 173 
Duluth... 4,262 310 124 es 223 
Ft. Worth.10,466 61 193 13 
Galveston.. 3,388 ae ° ee 1 
Hutch’nson 10,504 TS es 7 ee 
Ind’apolis . 58 655 27 2 s 
Kan. City. .10,454 126 12 46 75 
Milwaukee... 332 ee 5 eo 4,869 
Minn’apolis. 394 530 61 239 2,084 
New Orl. . 731 14 17 se ee 
New York. 121 3 8 as 2 
Omaha ... 1,560 401 40 17 67 
Peoria .... ee 293 ee e. 40 
Phila’phia . 412 69 as 14 131 
Sx. City .. 3 150 11 - 4 
St. Joseph . 1,106 379 229 es 5 
St. Louis . 866 163 9 2 6 
Wichita .. 6,188 eé ee 2 
On canal . 21 ee es 
On lakes . oe oe 

Total July 
33, 1948 ...52,717 6,087 1,440 436 4,896 

Total July 
5, 1947 ...14,754 9,807 3,905 627 6,727 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 3 and 10: 


BRAN— July 3 July 10 
SOP an. tea veadé $....@*53.00 $....@t49.25 
Ee + +++ @*50.30 oes + @47.00 
September .... «++ +@*48.90 eee @*46.05 
GUee” «6:06 4:06 oo +e @*48.75 eee + @*45.90 
November .... eee @*48.75 «++» @*46.00 
December .... «++ @*48.75 45.75@ 46.25 

SHORTS— 

Pl: ae ree G0. GCS.00 §.... 
AUBOM 2 crcese a 
September 


October 

November 
December 
Sales (tons) 


tSale. *Asked. 





1,800 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. S. 
at the close of the week ending July 3, 
1948, and July 5, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
July July July July 
3, 5, 3, 5, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
35 


Wes - ic ees. 78,079 28,444 15 
GOR. cisvas 5,226 2,267 or ES « 
Co er 1,836 4,794 690 18 
Aer 537 888 rr 33 
Barley coke Ce 7,495 790 2a 
Flaxseed .... 1,280 551 a a 
Soybeans .... 1,245 1,954 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets July 3 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 190,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 219,000 (294,000); rye, 13,000 (none). 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour. 


Buying Problems 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies Z this Compe United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 20 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 


roa eceneg oman armen eo meme nen aM 
WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















1,000 UNIT, OLD ESTABLISHED SOFT 


wheat mill in southern Indiana needs 
services of a second miller. This job will 
offer opportunity of becoming superin- 
tendent in reasonable time, Address 9474, 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





MILLER WANTED 


Require experienced first miller for 
400-bbl. mill in western Canadian city. 
Apply stating qualifications, experience 
and references to 9496, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
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| FLOUR BRANDS | 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 











SA NTI Vv RTT 


WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH ANY 
northwestern mill that is interested in 


servicing bakers and wholesale grocers in 
the territory of Alaska, preferably on 
salary and expense basis. Can furnish the 


best of business and personal references. 
Write Box 1444, Anchorage, Alaska. 





WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN, 
flour and feed pool cars, family and bak- 
ery flour and straight cars—New York 
State. Commission basis. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced and know and have worked 
this territory. Address 9485, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv AAPA ATE TIT 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 








—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum oe Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacit 

71—Steel Vertical end} Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 nny Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

1—1,500-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO.. INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

NUTRISOY—Nutrisoy Co., New York, N. 
Y.; griddle cake mix containing wheat 
flour, soybean flour, dextrose, baking pow- 
der and salt. Use claimed since 1933. 

BIO-DYNAMIC PRODUCTS—Bio-Dynam- 
ic & Gardening Assn., Inc., Chester, N. Y.; 
whole wheat flour and whole wheat break- 
fast cereal. Use claimed since Dec. 20, 1946. 

APPLE BLOSSOM—Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 12, 1937. 

JEMS—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York, N. Y.; breakfast cereal. Use 
claimed since Jan. 18, 1928. 

“JIFFY’’—Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, 
Mich.; biscuit mix, doughnut mix, pie crust, 
hot roll mix and bread mix. Use claimed 
since September, 1930, on biscuit mix; since 
September, 1934, on doughnut mix; since 
April, 1944, on pie crust, and since May 
29, 1947, on hot roll mix and bread mix. 

GOLD FINCH—Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; corn meal. Use claimed 
since 1903. 

YEAR ROUND—May Newland Bennett, 
doing business as Bennett Milling Co., Ge- 
neva, Ill.; self-rising pancake flour. Use 
claimed since Nov. 18, 1904. 

ROARING KING — Loudonville (Ohio) 
Milling Co., assignor to the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Dec. 31, 1934. 

HOME PLATE—Loudonville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., assignor to the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Oct. 21, 1909. 

TWIN BABY’S—Marion H. Playan, doing 
business as Eagle Mills, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
cereal breakfast food. Use claimed since 
May, 1924. 

CERESOTA—Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; flour mixes, namely, pie crust 
mix, doughnut mix and sweet dough mix. 
Use claimed since Feb. 19, 1947. 

LAND O’COTTON — Loudonville (Ohio) 
Milling Co., assignor to Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 9, 1925. 

MISS MUFFET—Loudonville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., assignor to Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Oct. 1, 1912. 

LITE-O-DAY—Loudonville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., assignor to Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Dec, 31, 1934. 

QUEEN GUINEVERE, Wife of King Ar- 
thur—Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass.; cake flour. Use claimed since 
Oct. 29, 1945. 


LITTLE MILLIONAIRE — Loudonville 
(Ohio) Milling Co., assignor to Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. 


Use claimed since Aug. 15, 1926. 








MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with exporting mills. 


Address 
eee Merind do Brasil 
P.:3 0. Box 4730 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address—Merind-Sao Paulo 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is —_~y 7 revised ——— 
questionnaires to 
The edi 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
drees The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th &t., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Mind Our Own Business? 


Well, by and large we do! We don’t offer an 
opinion unless we’re asked. But if your business 
happens to be commodities, minding our business 
might mean help for you in your hedging program. 


Because whatever you deal in— whether it’s 


wool, cotton or wheat . 


. . oats, butter or barley 


... if you’re a major user or minor—protection for 
your capital lies in knowledge of the markets and 
how to use them for hedging purposes. 


Merrill Lynch has 45,000 miles of private wires 
gets and speeds flash news to and from 99 
offices . . . is within seconds of all major com- 
modity markets. In addition, our Commodity Re- 
search Department, staffed by specialists, con- 
stantly weighs and studies the factors influencing 
particular commodities. Their findings, as well as 
their personal services are yours for the asking— 


without charge. 


70 PINE STREET 





If you’d like to know more about how our busi- 
ness might help yours— just call your nearest 
Merrill Lynch office, or write: 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5.N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 
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Canadian Crops 
Suffer from 


Heat, High Winds 


WINNIPEG — Crop prospects in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan continued 
to deteriorate last week under high 
winds and blistering temperatures. 
Precipitation from thunder storms 
varied greatly and was widely scat- 
tered. In Manitoba, however, further 
improvement was noted as a result 
of fairly generous precipitation and 
high temperatures that promoted 
good growth. | 

Scattered hail damage has been re- 
ported in all three provinces. Rains 
retarded grasshopper activity in the 
southeast corner of Manitoba, but in 
Saskatchewan, where drouth cond.- 
tions prevail, the hoppers are nov 
flying and in some areas apparently 
are causing heavy damage. 


Late sown crops are patchy and 
various stages of progress. Whe: 
ranges up to 36 in. in height, wit 
the average about 15 in.; 80% « 
more of the wheat is in shot-blad., 
and 25% headed out. Early .sown 
grains are practically all in shoi- 
blade and heading out rapidly under 
the high temperatures. Late sown 
crops in the drouth stricken areas 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are ex 
pected to provide little or nothing in 
the way of feed and seed, unless gen- 
erous rains are received immediately) 


The crop picture in Saskatchewa: 
is extremely spotty, and drouth dam 
age ranges from slight to 75%, wit) 
no one crop district indicating any 
uniformity in growing conditions. In 
Alberta, however, fair to good crops 
are shown in the southern and west 
central portions of the province, but 
the other regions show deterioration 
steadily to the northward. Large acrc- 
ages in the Peace River territory ind'- 
cate improvement as a result of fairly 
generous precipitation last week. 


Manitoba crop prospects are defin- 
itely better than average, while the 
weighted condition for Saskachewa 
and Alberta is under the long-tim 
average, particularly in the foothil! 
province. 


oe Se) 





Wheat Review 





(Continued from page 15) 


Wheat trade in the Pacific North 
west is dull. New crop wheat is nc 


moving in quantity, although four 


cars arrived the middle of the weel 
Demand is principally for spot whea 
at a price ranging around $2.25 bi 
for ordinary soft white wheat. Ther 
is little interest in shipment whea 
Farmers are not selling as prices fc 
August shipment are quoted at 2¢ bi 
above the loan level of $2.19 bi 
Farmers indicate they will sell whe 
they harvest, but they have nothin 


to lose by holding on now. CCC i; 
getting a little wheat, but offering: 


were slower last week. The car short 
age is beginning to be felt. Harvest 
ing has started in the earlier whea 
sections under ideal conditions. Ear]: 
reports indicate yields are about a 
expected. Pacific Northwest states o 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho wil 
produce the largest crop in history 
and storage promises to be at a pre 
mium, with a certainty that much o 
the wheat will have to be stored o1 
the ground. 
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The Latch String Is Out ... 


England Prepares to Welcome 
Business and Holiday Travelers 
@ ByGeorge E. Swarbreck 


European Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—British flour and feed 
trade men still speak with pleasure 
of the visits paid in 1947 by their op- 
posite numbers in-the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian trades and they are looking 
forward to meeting more of them 
during the current year. Bakers, too, 
will receive a traditional welcome 
and an indication of the conditions 
are likely to meet may be appropriate. 
visitors are likely to meet may be 
appropriate. 

There is a great deal to offer in the 
way of scenery, entertainment and 
sporting events and to these may be 
added a warm welcome, good serv- 
ice and courtesy. The “tight little 
island” is by no means going under 
and one of the most pleasant of a 
series of pleasant duties assigned to 
the European Manager of The North- 
western Miller is that of ensuring the 
comfort of transatlantic travelers. 


You may rest assured, if the point 
troubles you, that the food you con- 
sume will have little or no effect on 
Britain’s own supplies and that more- 
over, the money you spend will ma- 
terially contribute to Britain’s re- 
sources for the purchase of necessary 
food and feedstuffs. You will not be 
troubled with rationing coupons, for 
presentation of your passport is suf- 
ficient indication of your traveler 
status and will cover a stay of 28 
days or less. If, however, you stay 
in a private house a ration card will 
have to be obtained but the machin- 
ery involved presents no difficulty 
either to you or your host. 


Hotel Space Available 


There are several misconceptions 
current when considering a vacation 
in Britain. Hotel accommodation for 
example is popularly judged on the 
capacity of London alone. London, 
however, in common with most other 
capital cities, will always have an 
hotel accommodation problem. New 
York and most of the large cities in 
the U.S. and Canada all have the 
same problem. But London is not 
Britain any more than Washington is 
the U.S. and here there are warm, 
hospitable, old world hotels set in 
lovely countryside which you will ap- 
preciate. Intending visitors are 
strongly advised, however, to make 
sure of the London reservations be- 
fore setting out on the trip. In case 
of short notice, we here will do our 
best to fix you up but at least three 
weeks notice is required. 

In London, there is a special tour- 
ist board which exists for the purpose 
of assisting visitors and we have an 
open invitation to make use of its 
services. The officials are all experts 
at the job and will help to set you 
on the right road. In addition, repre- 
sentative British flour millers, feed- 
men and bakers will be delighted to 
show you over their premises and we 
shall be glad to make the necessary 
arrangements. 


Transportation Available 


You will be able to make purchases 
of British garments and footwear 
without the coupon worries which be- 
set us. To do this you will purchase 


vouchers with dollars and these will 
be accepted as currency in the shops. 
Gasoline, restricted for British holi- 
day-makers, will be provided for you 
if you bring your own automobile or 
buy one over here. Enough gas will 
be made available for 1,000 miles in 
the first month and 300 miles a 
month thereafter. Restrictions on the 


use of hired cars which limit British 
use to a radius of 20 miles are with- 
drawn for you. 

For those wishing to visit the 16 
free countries of Europe we have 
contacts who also are willing to guide 
and entertain. Our _ continental 
friends, many of whom have been as- 
sociated with The Northwestern 
Miller as advertisers and readers for 
over 70 years will be delighted to wel- 
come Americans and to show them 
everything that there is to be seen. 

One thing that causes us secret 
hilarity is the fact that in order to 
get some of the concessions awarded 
by a beneficent government you will 
have to fill out forms. Form filling is 
a favorite British indoor sport but we 
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have no intention of allowing you to 
struggle unaided in your battles with 
authority. The London office is vastly 
experienced in the art of filling up a 
form and we shall be delighted to 
help you. Our services are at your 
disposal and here are some vital sta- 
tistics to enable you to locate us. The 
address is 52, Mark Lane, London, 
E.C.3., hard by the Corn Exchange, 
and there is a reasonably efficient 
elevator to take you to Room 26 on 
the second floor. The telephone num- 
is London Royal 4914. Mark Lane is 
adjacent to Tower Hill subway sta- 
tion and only a short distance from 
the Tower of London. Indeed, on a 
calm day old Dad Fetchit could spit 
the distance. We know all the good 








Newest Thing 


FAMILY FLOUR 


a0 \ 


seth 


THE Y, READY-MADE APRON 


No sewing. She merely rips bag seams—and, presto, she has a 


beautiful and stylish apron. She'll buy the flour 


packed in this P-K Apron Bag! 


Yorcac 


Kansas City Buffalo 


Ken-Print Bags are Worth the Difference in Cost! 


Y MENT BAG C0., IMl. 


New York 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
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obin Hood Flour 
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VAN( JUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


NINNIPEG TORONTO - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


HUMBERSTONE - 
TREA ° RIENTA EX RT aa t VAN IVER 
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LONDON SCENE—Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
St., London, is a favorite eating and drinking house of American visitors. 
Such scenes as this are familiar sights to the Canadian or U.S. business- 
man or pleasure traveler visiting England. 
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places to eat and drink and will in- 
troduce you to the mysteries of many 
British dishes. One warning we would 
give to those of you who are in- 
veterate smokers. Cigarets are scarce 
and we advise you to bring a supply 
of your own favorite brand. 

Most European countries restrict 
the number of cigarets a visitor may 
bring. For instance, Danish customs 
regulations allow visitors to take only 
50 cigarets into the country. An air 
traveler from New York a few days 


- ago brought along 1,000 cigarets, but 


the customs officials could do nothing 
about it. The night before he left 
New York he lit every one of the 
cigarets, took a single puff and then 
stubbed them. There is no law against 
taking cigaret ends into any nation. 
Tea is still served in the London 
office, as it has been for the past 50 
years, at 3:30. We’ll be seeing you. 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











eo. SY 
exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


' 
| LORONTLO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


+ MONTREAL 


° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 





packaging operation! 


woobDss 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa ¢ Welland * Winnipeg ¢« Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Dice uy 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” ” 
James fachardson & bons 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ ees tte 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““WoLmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


F . ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TRADER MARK 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 


as 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


== 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 














NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 





THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (init 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 


PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


Medicine Hat — Edmonton 

















Cable Address; “DOMFLOUR” 











“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Nationalization of Flour Trade 
Hinted in British Labor Circles 


LONDON—Flour millers and im- 


porters are watching with interest _ 


the progress of internal dissensions 
in the British socialist government 
on the question of nationalization. 
The reason for their interest is the 
report that proposals are being made 
in labor party circles for the nation- 


alization of the flour trade if the ' 


party is returned to power at the 
general election in 1950. 

Nationalization, so far as it has 
gone since Jan. 1, 1947, has belied 
every hope and forecast made by the 
government. Advocated as the cer- 
tain path to bigger and cheaper pro- 
duction, it has brought none of these 
things. Indeed, existing private en- 
terprise has now to bear higher costs 
for coal, power and transport as a 
result of the taking over of these 
three premier industries by the gov- 
ernment. The capacity of industry 
to compete in the world’s markets 
and to raise exports has been con- 
siderably reduced as a consequence 
of lowered efficiency and greater 
costs. 

In the case of coal, first of the 
industries to be taken over, the gov- 
ernment believed that it had a work- 
able plan and the consequences of 
that mistaken conviction, publicly 
admitted by the party’s chairman, 
Emmanuel Shinwell, are reduced out- 
put and higher costs of production. 
After talking about state owned coal 
mines for 40 years, the socialists 
found themselves in difficulties when 
it became a question of practical 
politics. 

Opinion Divided 

Opinion in government circles upon 
future developments is said to be di- 
vided. One influential and militant 
section wishes to nationalize the iron 
and steel industry, a policy which is 
being bitterly attacked by another 
member of the party, steel founder 
Alfred Edwards. At the present mo- 
ment, under the guidance of private 
enterprise, the steel industry is 
breaking all previous production rec- 
ords. The fear felt by many and pub- 
licly expressed by Mr. Edwards is 
that state control will be followed 
by an inevitable decline in produc- 
tion and a rise in cost. 

Much of the present inefficiency in 
nationalized industry, according to 
expert observers, comes from the dis- 
missal of former private enterprise 
managerial staffs and the introduc- 
tion of government nominees with no 
experience of the trades concerned. 
In the case of coal, a senior civil 
servant, with no experience of busi- 
ness, was brought in to run a highly 
complex industry. Mr. Edwards, made 
the point that not one member of the 
government has ever had to earn his 


_ living by running a business. Most 


of them are either trade union of- 
ficials or economic theorists with no 
practical experience or contact with 
the business world. 


Control Policy ‘Suggested 
Mr. Edwards suggested that if the 
labor party wished to gain control 
of any industry it should do so by 
the government buying up stock in 
the open market until it had gained 
a controlling interest of 51%. Thus, 
he considers, would the structure of 
nationalized industry be stabilized 
and the present efficient managerial 
staffs be safeguarded. 
The suggestion has a considerable 
body of support in- the labor move- 





ment, and it is possible that it would 
be adopted in taking over other 
industries such as flour if the social- 
ists were returned to power in 1950. 

Fortunately for those who hold the 
view that the flour and other trades 
are efficiently run under the present 
system, the record of the socialist 
government makes it unlikely that 
it will be returned to power at the 
next ‘election. 
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The main argument used by social- 
ist economists in their campaign to 
nationalize the flour trade is that it 
is a virtual monopoly. In point of 
fact, investigation shows that there 
is no monopoly in the British flour 
trade. The number of independent 
firms manufacturing flour in the U.K. 
is in the region of 400, with another 
100 or so small country mills. The 
two biggest, Joseph Rank, Ltd., and 
Spillers, Ltd., are said to have less 
than 50% of the business. If the alle- 
gations of monopoly were true and 
the British millers attempted to 
maintain high prices, they would soon 
find themselves losing business to the 
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flour importing side, because competi- 
tion from America, Canada and Aus- 
tralia in prewar days was strong, 
authorities feel. Healthy competition 
is considered by economists, not prej- 
udiced by political considerations, to 
be the greatest safeguard the public 
has against the attempts of an in- 
dustry to raise prices and increase 
profits. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MARCEL PHENIX APPOINTED 
TORONTO—The Phenix Milling 

Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., has announced 

the appointment of Marcel Phenix as 

manager of the company to succeed 

Gerard Phenix. 
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“Doc,” said the old mountaineer, 
leading a gangling youth into the 
presence of the village medico, “TJ 
want you should fix up my son-in- 
law. I shot him in the leg yesterday 
and lamed him up a mite.” 

“Tut, tut,” clucked the doctor dis- 
approvingly. “Shame on you for 
shooting your own son-in-law.” 

“Wal, doc,” replied the moun- 
taineer, “he warn’t my son-in-law 
when I shot him!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife, to husband reading morning 
paper: “I’d like to go shopping today 
if the weather permits. What is the 
forecast?” 

Husband: “Rain, hail, sleet, snow, 
blizzard and general commotion.” 


¢¢ 


‘T’ve been elected,” the successful 
candidate excitedly telephoned his 
wife. 

“Honestly?” replied the wife. 

“Now, why go into that?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
‘T hear,” said the college student 
to the girl, “that you had a propen- 
sity for petting.” 
“It’s a lie,” cried the girl. “All I 
have is an old-fashioned davenport.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Well, Doris, I hear you're en- 
gaged.” 
“Yes, I accepted the wholesale 
grocer — with some provisions, of 


course.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Customer: “That bread you sold 
me yesterday was like the weather 
today—rather dry.” 

Grocer: “Was it? And your account 
is like the weather was yesterday— 


unsettled.” 
?¢¢ 


The telephone company put its new 
employee to work as collector of 
coins in pay phones. For two weeks 
after he got the job, he failed to ap- 
pear at the office. Then one day he 
walked in nonchalantly and said he 
had lost his key to the coin boxes. 

‘Where have you been?” stormed 
the manager. “The cashier has been 
holding your salary for you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the amazed 
neophyte, “do I get a salary, too?” 


¢¢¢ 

As he paid his bill, the departing 
hotel guest turned and shouted to a 
bellhop: 

“Quick, boy, run to 454 and see if 
I left my pajamas and razor up there. 
I’ve just six minutes to catch my 
train.” Four minutes later the bell- 
hop was back, all out of breath: 
“Yep, they’re up there,” he said. 


o¢¢ 


A feminine passenger had boarded 
the bus after the lights had gone out. 
A tall man standing near her asked 
if he could help her find a strap. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “‘but I’ve 
already found one.” 

“Then I wonder if you would mind 
letting go of my necktie.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

* Buildi: 
Corse St Mary Axe LOND NE. C.3 


18) 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPO 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








W.H. PRutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘*Puitip,”’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ASERVDZEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Gratns,”’ Glasgow 





-GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. _ 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JAS & VAN 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 


WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N V Algemeene Handel-e 
« Ye Industrie Maatschapp 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


~~ 


Pilg 


A. RUOFF & CO. 
Successors to SCHOFFER & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM 
Established 1855 


Invite correspondence with reliable 
American Mills. 


Cable Address: ‘‘RuropaM,’’ Rotterdam. 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 


TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 

DENMARK 


N} 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta” 


Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LB. 88 
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eans what it says! 


The word “service” in the name N-A Flour Service Division 
is no accident, it’s the key to what N-A offers the flour mill- 
ing industry—workable answers to flour treatment problems. 

Results are obtained because N-A’s Flour Service Division 
is a carefully balanced team of hard-hitting research and field 
experts who work in close conjunction with your own con- 
sultants and staff. Their years of accumulated experience in 
bleaching, maturing and enriching will be correctly applied 
to give an individually engineered answer to your problems. 

For complete details call on your N-A Representative soon. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE ==. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment NA-25 
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BLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Is there a NURSE 
in the houseP 


THERE MAY BE a potential nurse in your house or 
the house next door, and if there is . . . opportunity’s 
calling her! 


Today America has more nurses than ever before, but 
still more are needed. Far more people are going to 
hospitals (15 million in 1946, compared with 10 million 


in 1940). And nurses, like everyone else, have shorter 
- working hours now. 


This year, 50,000 student nurses are needed. For those 
who can qualify, the rewards are many: the rich satis- 
faction of helping to save lives and relieve pain . . . the 
opportunity of getting a splendid professional education 


. .. the privilege of working with skilled doctors and 
nurses. 


If you know a young lady who can qualify (she must 
be a high school graduate), ask her to call at a local 
hospital for information about a nursing education. You 
may be helping yourself at the same time—for every 
tenth American will be a hospital patient this year. 





